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PREFACE. 



Tn present volome on Jeremiah and his Lamentations oonolades 
Uie series on the'K)ld Testament prophets. I have appended a 
■peeial dissertation on the system of opinions on prophecy cnr- 
lently known as the DremiUeimial Advent qf Cfhrisi, or, more briefly, 
JhrmdUeimarianUm, The merely speculative points of this system I 
hare passed over briefly, but those points which bear with great 
practical force upon the nature and design of the present gospel 
age^ being thoroughly vital both to Christian faith and to Christian 

work, I have labored to discuss fundamentaUy. ^This Dissertation 

and these Notes entire on the Old Testament prophecies are now 
oommitted to the Christian public in the prayerful hope that they 
may serve to obviate some misconceptions, to remove some obscur- 
ities, to solve some difficulties, to disclose some new beauties, to 
illustrate for present use some great principles of God's government 
In time over nations and men, but more especially to bring out the 
great points of prophetic revelation with a richer practical force — 
all being made conducive, through the divine blessing, to a more in- 
telligent faith and to more vigorous and effective labor toward the 
grand results ere long to be realised in the universal diffusion of 
the gospel and in the triumphs of its truth and love in all the earth. 

Notes on the writings of Solomon are now in course of prepa- 
ration, and with the divine favor will constitute the next volume. 



Obseliv, Omo, April, 1869. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



Onb of the learned and very estimable Jews of our age and 
country said to me : "I never liked Jeremiah. The other proph- 
ets have noble qtialities of character or of style, or both, that 
interest me. My mother never tired of extolling Isaiah, so that 
I grew up with an unbounded admiration for that great man; 
but she never fancied Jeremiah, and had no good word to say 
for him. As I came to read Jeremiah for myself, I thought he 
lacked strength of mind and stamina of character. In short, I 
do n't think much of him." 

This was said very frankly, and probably expresses a feeling 
which lies, latent or otherwise, in many minds. And yet I am 
constrained to regard it as a very superficial view of Jeremiah. 
It judges him by a radically false standard. It does not do him 
the justice of estimating his character in view of his times, his 
trials, and his work. Nor does it duly appreciate the intrinsic 
worth of sanctified sensibilities — the worth of a deep, pure, over- 
flowing Iieart Hence I protested to my Jewish friend against the 
injustice of his criticisms upon the weeping prophet I gladly 
improve this opportunity of renewing and vindicating my protest 
against like injustice, in whatsoever quarter it may exist, and 
however latent it may be. 

It may be fiUy suggested whether the spirit of our age and 
people be not adverse to a proper appreciation of such a man as 
JeremiaL Our age gives due honor (perhaps more than is due) 

(▼) 
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to lofty genias, great intellect, indomitable and dashing energy ; 
but it giyes its homage sparingly to the gentle and exquisite sen- 
sibilities of the heart It fails to appreciate a life of meek and 
patient endurance, and makes small account of that steadfastness 
of purpose under obloquy and scorn which holds a man to his 
mission of suffering, under the will of God, and makes him a 

life-long martyr to his convictions and to his conscience. In 

theory, all would readily admit that our divine Lord, as mani- 
fested in his human relationships, was a model of superlative ex- 
cellence ; and yet it is not altogether the habit of our times to 
judge of men in the light of this admitted model. It is not the 
way of the world to come instinctively to this standard, and to 
test men by comparing their spirit, temper, principles, and life, 
with those of the man Jesus. And yet if our theory be right, 
how manifestly this ought to be our one supreme, decisive stand- 
ard for estimating character and worth. 

Let Jeremiah be compared with Jesus. The history of no other 
prophet bears so close analogy with the history of our Lord. Jer- 
emiah spent his life withstanding the moral degeneracy which, 
despite of him, ripened for the judgments sent from God by the 
Chaldeans. Jesus spent his withstanding a like degeneracy, which, 
despite of him, went on till judgments came from God by the Ho- 
mans. These two periods of Jewish history are not only analo- 
gous; they are unique: there has been no third one. By Jeremiah, 
God sent his last words of warning and made his last efforts to 
reclaim and save the nation prior to the great captivity. So the 
Lord Jesus inaugurated the last great endeavor to regenerate the 
nation and call the people and their pastors back to God, prior 
to the final faXl of their city before the Eomans. Each failed of 
any large success in hb special object Each found the degen- 
eracy of the nation fearfully great and its moral stamina almost 
utterly paralyzed. Each met with determined and rancorous op- 
position. Each found himself without honor in his own country. 
Persecution drove each from his youthful home — the earlier from 
Anathoth, the later from Capernaum. Both protested, admon- 
ished, entreated; both announced most solemnly the judgments 
of God on the nation for its sins ; both evinced the most touching 
sympathy and the most tender sensibility ; both were men of tears^ 
who wept over the moral in&tuation they could not cure and could 
only deplore. Wo must be struck with tlie close analogy between 
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the one who s&id, "0 that my head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain 
of the daughter of my people" (Jer. 9:1); and this: "But if ye 
will not hear it, my soul shall weep in secret places for your 
pride" (chap. 13: 11); and the other, who "beheld the citjr and 
wept oyer it, saying. If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace 1" (Luke 19: 

41, 42.) Jeremiah suffered imprisonment and torture, almost to 

the point of death ; his greater Lord met death itself. Jeremiah 
would gladly have excused himself from the life-long trial and 
torture incident to his prophetic mission ; but when he said, " I 
will not make mention of him nor speak any more in his name," 
then "the word of the Lord was in his heart as a burning fire 
shut up in his bones," and he could not suppress it (20: 9). This 
blending of struggle and submission was yet more striking in our 
great Redeemer: "If it be possible, let this cup pass from me I 

Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt" (Matt. 26: 42). 

This brief and imperfect sketch of /the analogous points in the 
lives of the weeping prophet and of the weeping Son of Man may 
at least serve to raise and keep before our minds the inquiry, how 
far the great features of the Savior's character and work were de- 
veloped also in the life and spirit of th» prophet of Anathoth. K 
Jeremiah has excellencies, they belong to that class which preem- 
inently distinguish and adorn the character of Jesus as seen on 
its human side. It is in this view of him that his writings and 
life especiaUy commend themselves to our earnest and careful 
attention. 

Let us begin with a comprehensive view of the political and 
moral state of the Jews when Jeremiah entered upon his prophetic 

mission. From Solomon to the captivity, the moral course of 

the nation was in general downward. The forms of idolatry be- 
came constantly more gross, more sensual, more cruel; the spirit 
of it more pervading, and of course more fearfully pernicious on 
the popular mind. Under the corrupting influence of idolatry, the 
general tone of morals and of piety declined apace. The people 
became more licentious, untruthful, and oppressive. The whole 
decalogue went down, and not a sin condemned in it was left out 
in the inventory of the nation's growing and abounding iniquities 
as made up by the prophets of those times. ^The reigns of sev- 
eral pious kii]^ interposed for a time more or less resistance to 
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thiB spreading and deepening apostasy. With them tibe Lord 
Msociated his faithful prophets to help forward the work of 
reformation — the latter ministering to its inner life and power, 
while the former wielded their civil authority to suppress the out- 
ward manifestations of this national depravity. Yet despite of 
these combined reformatory efforts, the general course was down- 
ward, and the final result was such guilt and depravity as "the 
Lord could not pardon," but must punish with fearfhl desolations 
and a seventy years' captivity. 

Omitting the less important reigns of Asa and Jehoshaphat, in 
which were found some good things toward the God of their 
fikthers, the two great efforts at reform were made by Hczekiah 
and Josiah. Hezckiah's reign of twenty-nine years made a noble 
stand against the nation's idolatry and abounding wickedness. 
Side by side with him wrought Isaiah and Micah. Amos had 
scarcely closed his mission. Hosca came fully down into thoso 
times, and in the sixth year of Hezekiah saw the final overthrow 
of the ten tribes before the Assyrian arms. Nahum's testimony to 
the fall of this same Assyrian power came in to augment the moral 
forces which contributed toward this great reform. It was a grand 
movement, and most sublimely did the Almighty aid its solemn 
impression by the signal overthrow, in one awful night, of those 
Assyrian hosts who had borne away the incorrigible idolaters of 
the other kingdom to their relentless captivity. Such an array of 
agencies for a great reform are rarely combined together. It was 
God's own movement, made with kind and earnest purpose. In 
the main, all seemed hopeful down to the time of Hczekiah' s death. 

^Manasseh's long and wicked reign of fifty-five years followed, 

bursting open anew the flood-gates of depravity and deluging tho 
land worse than ever with the most cruel and bloody forms of 
idolatry. It was he who "filled Jerusalem with innocent blood 
which the Lord would not pardon " (2 Eangs 24 : 4), and " made 
Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem do worse than the heathen 
whom the Lord had destroyed before the children of Israel (2 Chron. 
33: 9). His son Amon, in a short but wicked reign of two 

years, only deepened the broad streams of moral corruption. 

Then the divine mercy raised up one more good king in the person 
of Josiah, for yet another great effort to reclaim and save tho 
otherwise inevitably ruined nation. He came to the throne at tho 
Tery early age of eight years. The historian records that " in the 
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eighth year of his reign, while yet young," (sixteen years old), 
" he began to seek after the God of David his father^ and in the 
twelfth year of his reign he began to purge Judah and Jerusalem " 
of their idols. It was just at this point, t. e., in the thirteenth 
year of Josiah, that Jeremiah was called out from among the 
priests of Anathoth to his prophetic work. This Anathoth was a 
city of the priests, some three miles N. N. E. from Jerusalem, and 
hence almost within its suburbs, and quite under the influence of 
its great eventa His precise age at this time is not given, but he 
was manifestly young. When first called, he shrunk fix>m the 
responsibility, saying, ^'Behold, Lord, I can not speak, for I am a 
child." He was a modest youth, and as some suppose, perhaps 
twenty years of age. As king Josiah was now twenty-one, it is 
pleasant to think of them as nearly of the same age, with one 
great and common enterprise before them — ^to stem and turn back, 
if possible, the deep and broad currents of national idolatry and 
sin, to bring the people to repentance, and so to save them from 
near impending ruin. 

It helps us to judge of a man's early training, and indeed of him- 
self, to know his friends and near relatives. A few words there- 
fore will be in place here about the friends of Jeremiah. 

AMkam, son of Shaphan, one of his fast and powerful friends 
(26 : 24), who saved him from falling into the hands of the furi- 
ous populace to meet a martyr's death in the veiy beginning of 
the reign of Jehoiakim, is prominent in the history as one of the 
trusted friends and officers of king Josiah (2 Chron. 34 : 20, and 
2 Kings 22 : 12). Under him, Ahikam was active in the great re- 
form then in progress. ^The uncle of Jeremiah (32 : 7), Shallum^ 

bears the same name with the husband of Uuldah, the prophetess 
(2 Chron. 34 : 22), and very probably may have been the same 
person. If so, Jeremiah was the nephew of that distinguished 
woman whom the king consulted in respect to the book of the law 
and his duty as king, and through whom especially he received the 
word of the Lord. This fact indicates the religious influences 
under which his character vnis formed and the foundations laid for 

his prophetic life. ^Among the prophet's staunchcst friends, down 

to the latest recorded scenes of his life, were the family of Neriah, 
especially his two sons — Baruch, who was his amanuensis, and 
Seraiah, by whom he sent a written message to his captive brethren 
in Babylon (51 : 59-64). This Neriah was the son of Maaseiabi 
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who appears (2 Ghron. 34: 8) as the governor of Jerusalem, 
helping forward the great reformation under the reign of Josiah. 
So that Jeremiah was closely connected not only with the hest 
religious characters of his time, hut with pious fiimilies that stood 
yeiy prominent in civil life.— — ^me have supposed that Jere- 
miah's father, Hilkiah, was the identical Hilkiah who appears as 
hi^ priest under Josiah, and who was especially prominent in 
the matter of bringing forth the book of the law, and in setting 
forward the great national reform in Josiah's reign (2 Chron. 34: 
9, 14, 15, 18, etc). But this is doubtful. If it were so, Jerusalem 
rather than Anathoth should have been the birthplace and home 
of the prophet, and we might look for more evidence of the fact 
than mere identity of name. Enough, however, is known of his 
family and firiends to assure us that he was taught and trained 
early in the fear of the Lord, and was intimately conversant with 
all the great public religious movements of the reign of Josiah. 
The Lord had a great work for him to do, and therefore fixed his 
eye and his hand upon him from his very birth, shaping all the 
influences that were to develop his mind, form his opinions, and 

mold his character (1 : 5). The life of Jeremiah as prophet, 

and that of Josiah «s king, ran parallel eighteen years, when 
Josiah fell at Megiddo in battle with Pharaoh Necho of Egypt 
We may well suppose that this was the first great sorrow of the 
prophet's life. He mourned for his fallen king as one mourneth 
for a dear and honored personal friend and for a great public ben- 
efi&ctor. (See 2 Chron. 35 : 25.) How much he knew beforehand 
of the graceless sons of this good king who would be candidates 
for the vacant throne, does not appear. He had abundant and 
sad occasion to know them in future years. While Josiah lived, 
Jeremiah does not appear at all in the history as given in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, nor docs his own book of proph- 
ecies show him to have been prominent during Josiah's life. Only 
a small portion of his recorded prophecies bear date in the reign 
of Josiah, viz., chap. 1, and another message beginning chap. 3 : 6, 
and ending perhaps with the sixth chapter. There can be no 
doubt, however, that he sympathized deeply with this great reforma- 
tion which commenced vigorously just one year before his call as 
a prophet, and which seems to have culminated in a very extra- 
ordinary passover five years later (2 Chron. 35 : 1-19). It was 
0Tery thing in this reformation to press the conscience of the 
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people with the great and solid troths of religion, and to urge 
them to thorough self-searching and to radical repentance of all 
sins of the heart as well as of the life. In this line of effort, we 
shall see that the messages sent of the Lord by Jeremiah daring 
this period were admirably well adapted for effect, and if duly 
heed ed, would have been most wholesome in their influence.—- 
After the death of Josiah, our prophet soon began to have new 
experiences. Previously he had been amply protected in his per- 
son and powerfully sustained by the king and his court Subse- 
quently, there came a new order of things. Four kings fill the 
period between Josiah's death (R C. 611) and the fall of the 
kingdom (B. C. 588). Three of them were sons of Josiah, and 
one, his grandson ; but not one of them bears any other record 

than that of ^ doing evil in the sight of the Lord." Of the four 

sons of Josiah, the eldest, Johanan, probably died either before or 
with his father. He docs not appear later. His third son, Je- 
hoahaz, was put on the throne first, and by the people, 4)robably 
because he stood higher in their esteem than Jehoiakim, the sec- 
ond in age. He represented the Chaldean party, following the 
policy of his father, who fell in an attempt to vdthstand the 
Egyptian king then on his march against the Chaldeans. Pharaoh 
Necho, returning from his northern expedition, deposed the young 
king of Judah after a reign of but three months, and took him 
captive to Egypt, where he died. Necho placed his elder brother 
Jehoiakim on the throne, where ho reigned eleven years— one of 
the meanest and wickedest kings that ever disgraced that throne. 
A very considerable portion of Jeremiah's prophecies fall within 
this reign — many of them about his fourth year, when the first 
serious invasion by the Chaldean forces occurred and the first 
large deportation of captives. Jehoiakim represented the Egyptian 
party; was always averse to Jeremiah's exhortations from the 
Lord to yield to tiie Chaldean power, and hence stood opposed to 
the prophet on political as well as religious grounds. Conse- 
quently he permitted and even instigated a rancorous per- 
secution against Jeremiah, from which the latter more than 
once barely escaped with his life. This was the prophet's time of 

sternest trial ^Aiter a reign of eleven years, Jehoiakim was 

taken in chains to Babylon, and his son Jehoiachin (otherwise 
called Jeconiah and Coniah) was enthroned in his stead. Three 
months of wicked misrule and of treachery against the Chaldean 
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king ended his reign, and he went a prisoner to Babylon, whore 
he was imprisoned at least thirty-seven years, t. «., till the death 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and till his son and successor, Evil-merodach, 
under a new policy, brought him forth from prison and kept him 
at his own table the rest of his life. (See Jer. 52: 31-34.) This 
oaptivity became a somewhat prominent fact in Jewish history. 
Esekiel, a fellow captive, makes it an epoch for the date of his 
prophecies. The Jews seem to have long cherished the hope of 
his return to their throne. The notices of him in the apocrypha, 
and through the channel of Jewish tradition, encourage the hope 
that he became a better man for his life-long affliction. But his 
record as it appears in Jeremiah, during his three months' reign, 

18 only that of a mean and intensely wicked king. ^Aflier him 

oame Zedekiah, yet another and the youngest son of the good 
Jofliah, but doing only evil against the Lord throughout his reign 
of eleven years. He was weak as well as wicked, and perhaps 
the less wicked in the sight of €k)d for his weakness. He would 
have protected Jeremiah more if he had dared, or if he had boon 
manly enough to assert his rights as king. He lived to sec the 
great city seized by the Chaldeans, the nation ruined, and his sons 
slain. His own eyes were then put out and himself taken in 
chains to Babylon, to die dishonored there. Jeremiah delivered 
to him many messages from the Lord ; suffered severe persecution 
during his reign ; made earnest but unavailing efforts to withstand 
the growing corruption of both court and people, and to induce re- 
pentance toward God, or at least quiet submission to the inevitable 
and divinely-ordained supremacy of the Chaldeans, but was baf- 
fled in every endeavor. — -;;-Such is the disheartening story of Jer- 
emiah's labors and protests during these twenty-three years from 
the death of Josiah to the utter overthrow of the city and king- 
dom. ^Within his public life fall the dates of Zephaniah and 

Habakkuk; the former within the reign of Josiah; tiie latter ap- 
parentiy in the first years of Jehoiakim, shortiy before the first 
invasion from the fierce and terrible Chaldeans. How much per- 
sonal acquaintance existed between them does not appear, nor is 
it apparent whether these two prophets shared in the persecution 
vdiich fell so heavily on Jeremiah. There is no evidence that they 

did. ^The record of Jeremiah notes the case of one Urijah 

(26: 20-23) who prophesied like Jeremiah against the holy city; 
was sought for to be put to death ;« fled for safety to Egypt; was 
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pursued yindictively by Jehoiakimj brought back and put to a 
martyr's deatL His case testifies to the rancor of the king and 
his chieftains against the Lord's faithful prophets, shows what 
Jeremiah had to face and to fear, and that nothing short of God's 
special providence preserved his life. It suggests also that no 
other faithful prophets (such as Zephaniah and Habakkuk) were 
testifying for the Lord against the sins of the people during the 

latter years of Jchoiakim and the reign of Zedekiah. Jeremiah 

survived the fall of the city and kingdom. His sympathies went 
with the better part of the people into their exile in Babylon, but 
he neither accompanied nor followed them in person. Twice he 
wrote them in a very encouraging and friendly strain, but either 
through his own convictions of duty, or through the special direc- 
tion of the Lord, he cast in his lot with the poor remnant who re- 
mained a short time in the land, and ultimately, against his earnest 
protest, went to Egypt to perish there. Nebuchadnezzar be- 
friended him in a most decided manner, and if he had gone to 
Babylon, his lot would apparently have been as pleasant as that of 
a captive with his captive brethren well could be, but Jeremiah 
manifestly sought not his own but the things of his great Master. 
Hence, in the footsteps of the greater " Man of sorrows," ho fol- 
lowed the remnant who had no shepherd and no heart to heed one, 
and filled out his remaining days among an ungrateful, disobe- 
dient, and unappreciative people. Beyond this exile to Egypt and 
these thankless labors to call back to God the lowest, weakest, and 
wickedest portion of the Jewish people, we hear of him no more. 
Did he die in peace, or under the unceasing vengeance of perse- 
cution in Egypt, or elsewhere, no record lives to witness. Per- 
haps, in the spirit of his own admonition to his faithful Baruch, 
''Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek them not," he put 
his seal on the lips of his friends and suffered them to bear no 
testimony to his death. He had given his patient, sufiering, weep- 
ing life for God, and then looked trustfully to him aJono for his 
reward. 

The dates of his several prophecies are usually given; yet, in 
some cases, the indications of time and circumstance ore so dim 
as to occasion considerable diversity of opinion among critics. 
But the order of their arrangem'ent in the book is very peculiar. 
To a considerable extent, it is chronological ; and yet there are sev- 
eral entire departures from this principle. By what law this order of 
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arrangexnont was determined, it would be quite difficult to say. 
It is, howeyer, TCiy obvious that Jeremiah's condition and circum- 
stances were altogether un&Torable for the careful and methodical 
arrangement of his distinct prophecies. It appears that at first, and 
for some time, his prophecies were merely oral, and not written out. 
} Then (chap. 30: 1-3, and 36 : 1-4) the Lord directed him to write 
them in a book; and Baruch became his amanuensis for this pur- 
pose, and wrote down from his lips up to that time all that the Lord 
wished to preserve. But the first copy passed into the hands of 
king Jehoiakim, who defiantly out it up with his penknife, and 
burnt it in his parlor fire (36: 22, 23). Then, by the Lord's di- 
rection, these prophecies were re-written, with the addition of 
"many like words." This copy seems to have been preserved 
(36 : 32). It is not clear that the order of arrangement in which 
they have come down to us is specially due to the hand of Jere- 
miah. Nor is it a matter of special consequence. There is no 
reason to question their genuineness — no doubt that those are 
precisely the prophecies of Jeremiah, whose standing as a true 
and faithful prophet of Jehovah lacks no indorsement from our 
divine Lord and his apostles, nor from Jewish tradition, nor from 
the incidental corroboration of profane history. Nothing is lack- 
ing which can be deemed important to their most abundant sanc- 
tion. 

Criticisms on his style will be of small account He did not 
write to say fine things, or for the sake of displaying a classic 
style, but to announce momentous truths from a burdened heart, 
in words as plain and solemnly impressive as he could command. 
There is nothing in his style specially open to critical objections. 
The narrative portions are eminently lucid. Where his prophecies 
become descriptive of either great judgments or great mercies, they 
exhibit the usual qualities of Hebrew poetry. Ordinarily, there 
is no great difficulty in gaining a satisfisustory view of his mean- 
ing. ^His book is valuable to us almost exclusively for its great 

moral lessons. These are above rubies. The wisdom of God is in 
them. ^Preeminently they reveal to us God's hand in his prov- 
idential and moral government over the nations of the eartii as 
such in this world. Here we see delineated the full administra- 
tion of this government over not Judah alone, but all the prom- 
inent nations of Western Asia. It is a rich and most instructive 
lesson, and strongly commends itself to the serious regard of all 
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the nations of the earth to-day and onward through all time. 

It also reveals G2od in his relations to his Church and people, es- 
pecially as seen in their states of apostasy or sore haoksliding. 
How he dealt with them; how he felt toward them; how he made 
the very tears of his prophet witness to his own tenderness of 
heart; with what severity he denounced their sins; with what 
patience he bore with their long-continued abuse ; with what holy 
justice he finally scourged them ; and with what ineffable tender- 
ness he sought to draw them to himself: all these qualities of his 
heart and features in his rule over men stand delineated in the 
clearest light and in the most impressive forms in this book of 

prophecies. Then, too, there are portions which are above all 

price, as revealing God's deep, underlying purpose at length to 
interpose his mighty arm, retrieve his waning, imperiled cause, 
and force his way (may we not say ?) to victory for Zion and the 
Savior's kingdom, despite of the immense barriers which a faithless 
people interpose. In all these respects, this book commends itself 
to our earnest regard and to our high appreciation for its lucid 
and sublime revelations of our ever-blessed God. Let our souls 

be grateful for the writing and preservation of such a book! 

Then, moreover, it is invaluable to us for its developments of human 
character. We have a mournful interest in these revelations of 
appalling guilt. We can not forget that these daring, morally- 
hardened sinners are of our bone and flesh. The qualities they 
exhibited are only those of our own unlovely nature. Perhaps 
their life may be a mirror to reflect back on us some of the base 
things of our own hearts. If not, it may at least suggest to us how 
much we owe to the grace that has made us differ. Be this as 
it may, there stands out here, in bold relief, the insidious danger 
of heart-apostasy, and the necessity of unceasiag vigilance and 
watchfulness against the subtle temptations to backsliding from 
God. This awful wickedness which so cursed the nation was 
really that of backsliding— apostasy. They and their fathers had 
seen better days. Josiah called them back to the Hving God; 
many of these same men had gone with him into those solemn 
acts of consecration and re-consecration to the worship and serv- 
ice of the God of their fathers. O, how did they fall back there- 
after by a perpetual backsliding and refuse to return ! Their 

case, as portrayed here, evinces the certainty and fearfulness of 
God's retribution for such sin. There is a limit where forbearance 
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U no loiif^or a virtae, but '' the strango work " of vengeance comes 
til bo Uio Btom demand of inexorable justice. The people of those 
limes reached and passed that limit; so may other sinners; so may 

pomo of us !- ^A^in, as elsewhere and ever, so here, there is an 

inference to be drawn from the certainty and fearfulncss of retri- 
bution on its small scale in this worlds to its equal certainty and 
far greater fearfulness in the world to come. "K these things 
be done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? " If, 
despite of its conflict with the genius of a world of probation, such 
juc^gments fall on hardened sinners in this world, what must come 
in that other world where probation interposes no barrier, and where 
simple justice takes its course unimpeded, unchanging, and eternal ? 

On the other hand, there are glorious lights breaking through 

the rifts of these dark clouds — ^precious manifestations of the great 
depths of divine mercy and compassion toward the penitent Few pas- 
sages in all the Bible surpass several of this class that occur in this 
book. Their unction is precious. We shall love to pause before 
them and take home to our very hearts the witness they bear to 

the ocean-depth and fullness of the love of God. ^Finally, there 

are some lessons of great interest and value to bo found in the 
life and spirit of this prophet. It is God's way to raise up his 
own instruments and adapt them for the work he gives them to 
do. Jeremiah was an illustration of this divine policy. We shall 
take pleasure, as we pass on, in noticing how his modest, retiring 
spirit shrunk from the responsibilities of a prophet even before its 
darker aspects came up to his view — even while yet a nobly-good 
king, one who was probably a personal friend, sat on the throne, 
and a most beneficent reform was just being inaugurated. We 
shall note how he yielded to the pressure of God's hand upon him 
(20 : 7, 9) ; how step by step he moved on into peril and darkness 
thickening fearfully in his path ; how ^^ he endured as seeing him 
who is invisible; " how he never so quailed before his enemies as 
to withhold one of the stem words God gave him to say ; how we 
rarely hear the slightest murmur from lus lips ; how when human 
frailty seemed too much for present grace, the Lord kindly gave 
more grace ; how he filled out thB very last days of a prophetic 
life, which overran forty years, with suffering, daring, witnessing, 
beseeching, and weeping — almost evermore — with apparently fruit- 
less endeavor, and with no consolations known to us save those of 
a clear conscience and an approving Gk>d. Especially lot us note 
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the great, apparently inezhaiiBtible wealth of his holy sensibilities. 
His heart never became misanthropic — never had the least touch 
of the malign element He never ceased to love with the love of 
sympathy and pity the wickedest and vilest of those whose sins the 
Lord sent him to denoonce. There is a wonderful record for us 
in those tears I Would to God that all his ministering servants kept 
their own spirit in a sympathy with Chrisf s as neari warm, and 

effective, as did this prophet of Anathoth 1 ^There is something 

here for the servants of God to study and to learn. The sacred 
word had been incomplete without this touching exemplar. It 
would be a blessing to tiie Church, a blessing to the gospel min- 
istry, and a new gift of power to the kingdom of our Lord, if tho 
spirit of this example might be revived and poured out in a fresh 
and glorious baptism of tender pensibiliiy upon the people of God 
and upon their pastors in all the earth. 
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northern kingdomSf the assemblage of tribes and nations that 
were zrouped together under the rule of the king of Babylon, and 
they £oufd come and set up each his throne in the gates of Je- 
msalem. This language fitly describes the constitution of Nebu- 
ohadnezsar's kingdom — ^a group of those powerful states which he 
had subjected to his sway, (pee Dan. 3: 29, and 4: 1, 22). 

It is noticeable that though Ghaldea and Babylon lay east of 
Judab, yet their armies are said — ^not here alone, but usually else- 
where — to come from the north. The reason of this is that they 
entered Palestine from the north, going hish up the yallejr of the 
Euphrates in a north-western direction, and then coming into the 
land by way of Kiblah and Hamath, on the north. This circuit 
was made to avoid the great Arabian desert which lay directly be- 
tween Palestine and Chaldea. 

16. And I will utter my judgments against them touch* 
ing all their wickedness, who have forsiuEen me, and have 
burned incense unto other gods, and worshiped the works 
of their own hands. 

The meaning is, " For all their wickedness I will announce my 
impending judgments upon those who have forsaken me," eto., 
referring to the Jews and pointing out briefly tiieir great sins of 
idol worship, for which mainly these exterminating judgmente 
were sent This was preeminently the mission of Jeremiah. It 
was proper that here, m the outset of his work, the Lord should 
show him what it was tQ^ be, and prepare his mind to expect re- 
sistance and persecution. 

17. Thou therefore gird up thy loins, and arise, and 
speak unto them all that I command thee: be not dis- 
mayed at their faces, lest I confound thee before them. 

18. For behold, I have made thee this day a defensed 
city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls against the 
whole land, against the kings of Judah, against uie princes 
thereof, against the priests thereof, and against the people 
of the land. 

19. And they shall fight against thee; but they shall 
not prevail against thee ; for I am with thee, saith the 
Lord, to deliver thee. 

Forewarning the prophet of an arduous and perilous work, the 
Lord admonished hmi to gird himself for the conflict and put his 
trust in the Lord his God. Correspondingly the Lord promises to 
make him strong to bear and to vnthstand opposition, eyen as a 
fortified city, an iron pillar, and a brazen wall! are firm against 

whatever may assail or smite them. ^To **gird up the loins" is 

the oriental phrase for putting one's self in readiness for active 
and arduous service. The loose flowing robes of the oriental 
dress must be girded round the loins, so as not to interfere with 
the firee action of the limbs and of the whole body. ^In thA 
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ImI claoM of ▼. 17, tho Ml foroo of the original would bo better 
ezprcsBcd by rcnderingi ^* Bo not dismayed at their faces, lest I 
dlHinay thee before Uiom." Suffer no fear of them to touch your 
heart, lest I make you afraid with real cause to fear. The verb 

IS the same in each clause. ^We now have before us the prophets 

call to his prophetic work. The manner in which the Lord made 
his will known was obviously such as to leave no sort of doubt 
on the prr^phet^s mind of the reality of his call Then it remained 
for him to make up his mind whether or not to obey it On this 
fjr/mt tho flesh was weak; but we love to note that the spirit was 
willing. The prophet entered on his work with no gainsaying. 
At one or more subsequent points, the strain caused by trial and 
suffering became most severe. We shall see that he seemed for 
the moment to falter, yet, on the whole, his own Lord sustained 

him according to tho promise hero given. ^This call at onoe 

opened a new life before this young man. It promised nothing 
on tho score of comfort, competence, ease, or honor (of the sort 
that comes from men). On tho contrary, the Lord plainly assumed 
that his life-work would be bitter, toilsome, thankless, repulsive- 
resisted at all points by those to whom he was sent with the word of 
the Lord ; ana the only consideration presented to offset so much 
hardship and suffering was, "I am with thee." Go at my bid- 
ding, and bide my time for thy reward. There is great wealth of 

precious instruction and inspiration in the example which such a 
case presents. Let all the servants of tho living God take note 
of it Does it profit a man to serve the Lord on such terms? Is 
it truly a wise policy to give up the whole of one's life upon such 
a call? — ^to forego all that eailh can give for what the Lord of 
heaven can give and will? How does Jeremiah think of ha 
choice to day ? Has any really faithful servant of the Lord- 
once through and home to his rest— ever repented of his fidelity, as 
if he had overdone his work, and overpaid for tho consideration 

he gets in return? And yet, this is not the most pertinent^ 

form of present test Lot us ratiier ask. Has any really faithful * 
servant of the Lord ever failed of being amply rewarded all along 
on his vray heavenward by the bliss of Jehovah's presence, by the 

£cace of a good conscience, by the reacting satisfaction that comee 
omo to the soul from self-sacrificing benevolence ? Does not the 
Lord pay his servants for tho most part as they do their work, so 
that tney have abundant occasion to be satisfied and to glory in 
their tribulations and in their infijrmities, since thereby all the 
more shall the presence of Christ be with them and nis grace 
abound in their oehalf ? 

There is another yet more pertinent form of putting this groat prao* 
tical question. Did not Jeremiah hold his heart to tho one simple 
yet sublime purpose, to obey the manifest vnll of GSod whether ne 
could see any reward coming fix)m it or not? Did ho not loam 
to trust G2od to do aU things vnsely and lovingly, however dark 

the visible indications mi^ht bo ? ^The Lord is wont to put his 

children to the test on this point He put Jeremiah to this test; 
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and one of the great moral lessons of his recorded life comes to us 
in the generally steadfast purpose of his spirit, despite of the 
weakness and occasional waverings of his flesh in this stem moral 
trial. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



This chapter, and the first five verses of the third, seem to con- 
stitute one message. Unlike most of Jeremiah's specisJ messages, 
this stands without date. The question of its date involves <uffi- 
culties. In favor of dating it among the very earliest of his 
propheoi^, say in the thirteenth year of Josiah (1:2, and 25 : 3), 
are its location first in order in the book ; the implied apostasy of 
the people from God, which is such as the very long and very 
wicked reign of Manasseh must have induced ; and tiie adaptation 
of such a message from the Lord's prophet to promote the great 
reformation which the good Josiah commenced in earnest but one 
year previously. It should be remembered that Josiah, '* in his 
twelfm year, began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from their idol 
poves and images" (2 Chron. 34: 3). These points of evidence, 

internal and external, favor this early date. In favor of a much 

later date — as some suppose in the reign of Jehoiakim — are the 
allusions (2: 16, 18, 24) to their seeking political help from Egypt; 
whereas Josiah, at least in the latter years of his reign, was in 
alliance, not with Egjrpt, but with the empire on the Euphrates, 
for he met his death in his attempt to prevent the king of Egypt 
from passing through his country to fight Charchemish. To this it 
may oe replied, however, that Josiah s death was nineteen years 
afier Jeremiah began to prophesy, and that the chapter before us 
implies that the national policy haxi vacillated between Egjrpt and 
Assyria, sometimes seeking aUiance with one and then with the 
other. The prophet rebukes the people for trusting at all in these 
foreign alliances, assuring them that the result could be only 

shame and ruin. — ^I incline to the earlier date. ^The chapter 

exposes and rebukes the great sins of an apostate people. 

1. Moreover the word of the Lord came to me, saying, 

2. Go and cry in the ears of Jerusalem, saying. Thus 
saith the Lord; I remember thee, the kindness of thy 
youth, the love of thine espousals, when thou wentest after 
me in ^e wilderness, in a land that toaa not sown. 

3. Israel was holiness unto the Lord, and the first-fruits 
of his increase : all that devour him shall ofiTend ; evil shall 
come upon them, saith the Lord. 

The Lord tacitly compares his own covenant relation to the 

2 
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Jews with that most tender and precious of all human relations, 
the marriage state. Then, with a happy allusion to the warmth 
of interest and affection common to the recently betrothed or 
wedded, he says, ^'I remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, 
the love of thy betrothal," i. «., the love shown by the people 
when they followed his leadings through that ancient wilderness 
of Sinai. There the people mostly walked by faith, and followed 
the Lord and his servant Moses. To the great proposition made 
by the Lord to the whole people, "If ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure to me above all people," they "all answered together, 
and said, ^All that the Lord hath spoken we will do ' " (Exod. 19 : 
5-8). Forty years they followed the standard of the Lord their 
Gkxl — that pillar which was cloud to them by day and fire by 
night, but, day or night, the symbol of Jehovah's presence and 
leadership. With some murmurings, indeed, and some sad and 
shameful apostasies into idolatry, especially among the older class 
of people, yet, in the main, and especially as to those not past 
twenty years of age when they came forth from E&^pt, they 
seem to have walked humbly before the Lord their God. The 
generation that went under Joshua into Canaan, whose characters 
were formed not in Egypt, under its pupilage of oppression and 
idolatry, but around Mount Sinai, and under the wing of that 

Jillar of cloud or fire, and overshadowed by the sanctuary where 
ehovs^ dwelt, were the best generation known in Ilebrew history. 
Then truly "Israel was holiness to the Lord." As the first ripe 
fruits were sacred to God, and not by any means to be taken for 
common use, and as these fruits are often sought after with fresh 
and keen appetite, and are accounted specially rich, so the Lord could 
speak of the new and fresh religious life of this people as the 
"first-fruits of their income" to him — ^his first reward for his 

labor and love in his moral culture of this nation. ^This is an 

exquisitely touching view of the interest which the Lord felt in 
those early fruits of faitii and love among his recently consecrated 
people. Does it not show how intensely the Lord loves his Zion, 
and how surely he will appreciate at its full value all the love 

and obedience his people ever render him? "All that devour 

him shall offend," shall be held as offenders. God will take them 
in hand as guilty and worthy of punishment. He watches over 
his obedient, trusting people so carefully, and with such love, 
that no adversary who narms them can hope to escape due pun- 
ishment The Psalmist sung (105: 14), "He sufferea no man to 

do them wrong; yea, he reproved kings for their sake." All 

unlike this state of love on their part, and protection on his, was 
the case when they were in revolt from him. Then he suffered 

every enemy to come in and scourge them. ^Remarkably, those 

enemies seem to understand why they prevailed so easily against 
a people who yet were in covenant with a God of so much power. 
Thus, as said by Jeremiah (50: 7 J, when the Lord's people were 
wandering afar on distant mountains, "All that found tlicm de- 
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Toared them/' and their adversaries said, '* We offend not, because 

thej have sinned against the Lord." ^These great truths— the 

nation protected while obedient, and, when disobedient, unpro- 
tected and scourged, with impunity to their chastisers — fill out 

the whole history of the covenant people. We may fitly note 

how beautifully and winniugly this reference to the early love 
existing between the Lord ana his covenant people stands at the 
head of the expostulations and rebukes that so largely fill this 
book of Jeremian. The Lord would have them understand how 
gladly he would welcome the nation back to the early warmth of 
their love, and no less to the eternal warmth of his I 

4. Hear ye the word of the Lord, O house of Jacob, 
and all the families of the house of Israel. 

5. Thus saith the Lord, What iniquity have your 
fathers found in me, that they are ^one far from me, and 
have walked after vanity, and are become vain? 

6. Neither said they, Where m the Lord that brought 
us up out of the land of Egypt, that led us through the 
wilderness, through a land of deserts and of pits, through 
a land of drought, and of the shadow of death, through a 
land that no man passed through, and where no man 
dwelt ? 

The fathers of the generation then living had begun this fear- 
ful apostasy from their Qod into idolatry, and now (^d appeals to 
their children to say if it were for any fault of his, ana if any. 
for what ? They, not God, had broken covenant They should 
not have done it unless there was something wrong on the side of 
their God. Could they charge any wrong upon him ? What per- 
verse thing had he ever done to justify them in turning aside at 
all from the path of humble, honest obedience ? What bad their 
God done that they should turn away from him to go after mere 

wind and emptiness, and become so utterly foolish ? ^This last 

phrase—" walking afler* vanity and becoming vain "—occurs some- 
what frequently. It most fitly describes the supreme folly and 
guilt of turning from the living God to dead idols, mere nothings, 
unsubstantial as a puff of air. This is the thought in the verb 
here used. (See 2 Kings 17: 15.)— — ^Yet another element in 
their guilt was that they nad forgotten the glorious Savior of their 
nation, who had made them all they ever were as a nation ; who 
found them under the cruel yoke of Egypt ; who broke that yoke 
and burst those bonds, and with a high hand brought them forth 
to freedom and national life ; who 1^ them safely, guided them 
visibly, fed them miraculously, all through that dreary, terrible 
wilderness, never traversed before or since by such a host But 
the people did not sayj\Vliere is that great Gfod who has done all 
this for our nation? Yet those were things they should never 
have forgottea God's own hand had wrou^t the very warp and 
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woof of iheir national history, so that they could not forget and 
forsake him without most palpable ingratitude and extreme guilt 

^In such ways does God bind himself to us all by a life-lone 

record of mercies. Not a man of us can turn away from him and 
give our heart to any lower thing, without equal or greater guilt 

7. And I brought you into a plentiful country, to eat 
the fruit thereof and the goodness thereof; but when ye 
entered, ye defiled my lana, and made mine heritage an 
abomination. 

The same course of thought continues — the manner of address 
changing from the third person to the second— passing from speak- 
ing 01 ^e fathers to speaking directly to the children then hving, 

and then addressed by the prophet in the name of the Lord. 

"I brought you" — you as a nation — ^from that desolate wilderness 
into Carmel, a land fair and fertile. Ye came into my land, and 
then defiled it and made it an abomination. So God thinks and 
speaks of their idolatry. It had made his own land to him a loath- 
some, reeking abomination I 

8. The priests said not, Where is the Lord? and they 
that handle the law knew me not : the pastors also trans- 
gressed against me, and the prophets prophesied by Baal, 
and walked after things that do not profit. 

It was the business and duty of the priests to lead the people on 
to inquire after Qod. They did no such thing, but only the op- 

Eosite. Those who "handled the law" — who had it in their 
ands, and of course bore the responsibility of teaching its truth 
to the people, had really ignored God and his claims altogether. 
The pastors who should have fed the flock and kept them near to 
God, proved treacherous and false ; the prophets who should have 

Erophesied faithfully for God, went over to Baal, to prophesy by 
im and for him, and to do his work and bidding; they walked 
after what could be only a curse. What "does not profit" must 
be taken in the strong sense of its opposite, that which is really 
ruinous. Idol-worship can not be a mere negation, merely void of 
profit, fruitless. It must be positively destructive, and by a com- 
mon figure of speech the ne^tion of profit has here this sense. 

9. Wherefore I will yet plead with vou, saith the Lord, 
and with your children's children will I plead. 

The original word here used, " plead," means in some cases to 
contend by means of judgments, and in other cases to debate with 
arguments. The subsequent contest shows that the latter is the 
sense here. It is a remarkably strong and clear showing in the 
light of reason, that his people were utterly foolish and tearfully 
guilty. 
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10. For pass over the isles of Chittim, and see ; and 
send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, and see if there 
be such a thing. 

11. Hath a nation changed- their gods, which are yet no 
gods? but my people have changed their glory for that 
which doth not profit. 

This is the first point in his plea. No other nation has changed 
its gods. Go to the farthest west, and then through the distant 
east; inquire diligently; go to the utmost point of your geog- 
raphy and of your history and find, if you can, one case of a 
heathen nation which has abandoned its own ancient historic gods 
for new ones. And yet their gods were really no gods at all. But 
my people have changed a God in whom they might reasonably 
glory, for supposed gods that are not only worthless, but utterly 

ruinous I Is not this horrible ?- ^This fixedness in national ideas 

respecting their own idol gods is a wonderfiil fact of human his- 
tory. The nations of souUiem and south-eastern Asia have ad- 
hered, some to Buddha and some to Brahma, for thirty centuries 
with no important change. Yet they might well afibrd to change, 
since leaving what is worth nothing must be in any case hoperal. 
— -God can not but regard it as basely insulting to himself that 
his professed people should be the only nation known in all human 
history that had changed their gods; and yet they were the only 
nation whose God had any real existence, or the least worth, the 
only God that saves, while other gods only ruin their worshipers ! 

" Chittim " is primarily a town on the island of Cyprus ; then 

came to be used often for the whole island; and finally, for all 
those regions which lie beyond the great sea on the west and 

north- west, in south-eastern Europe. Kedar was a son of Ish- 

mael, then the head of an Arab tribe; and here represents the 
yast regions of the east. 

12. Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horri- 
bly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. 

13. For my people have committed two evils ; they have 
forsaken me the fountain of living Waters, an^hewea them 
out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water. 

The thing so revolting and so horrible in the eye of reason is 
that God's people forsake him and go after false, idol gods instead. 
For, God is a fountain of blessings, never fiiiling, ever pure, flow- 
ing abundantly and freely, meeting every want most perfectly, and 
bearing a elorious wealth of good to his people ; yet they spurn 
this fountain and set themselves to hew out worthless cisterns that 
can not hold water, whose waters are soon foul, and their supply 

sure to iaU in the day of real need. ^To get the full force of tnis 

figure we may think of an oriental, half-torrid climate on a wild, 
parched Arabian desert, where water is the first necessity of 
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human ezbtence — ^whcre half the year is rainless, and the miser- 
able sojourners are fain to betake themselves to building cisterns 
as a last resort for sustaining life. Under such circumsUtnces, no 
man, not positively insane, could be so senseless and foolish as to 
forsake a fresh, perennial fountain to toil over a frail, uncertain 
cistern. It is only in religion that men, otherwise intelligent and 

sensible, make themselves fools! O, might they only consider 

that it is infinitely better to come to God, the great Fountain of 
all good, and live in him, than to repel his love and care, and per- 
petrate the folly of toiling at one's own cistern, in the vain hope 
of living independently of God ! Alas, that men in all ages are 
so slow to learn that God is a fountain of unmeasured blessed- 
ness to all who put their trust in him! Alas, that they will not 
see that their own cisterns are miserably poor at best, and full 
certain to fail them all too soon 1 ^This apostrophe to the heav- 
ens (v. 12), it might be admissible by poetic license to take as ad- 
dressed to the material and really unconscious inanimate heavenly 
worlds. But it is better to take it as spoken to the intelligent 
beings of those worlds. They can see the inexpressible folly of 
the sin here portrayed. Jehovah calls on tliem to look at this 
specimen of sheer madness in beings created rational by tlieir 
Maker, but made mad by their own lusts. Let them look at it, 

and be amazed and horrified at the sight ! ^Tho two last verbs 

are very expressive. The one rendered "be horribly afraid," 
means to shudder as one alarmed; to have the hair stand erect 

as when one is smitten with amazement and affright. ^The last 

one, which means primarily to be dry, and then to be desolate, 
may be used for that overpowering sensation which the silence, 
the solitude, and the dismal dreariness of the desert may produce. 
Taken together, these strongest terms in the language show how 
intensely amazed all the holy in heaven are at the monstrous folly 
of human sinning. That when men might have the infinite God ^ 
for their Friend, they choose to have him their enemy ; that when 
they might have him their exhaustless portion of unmeasured and 
eternal good, they spurn him away, and set themselves to the fruit- 
less task of making some ruinous substitute ; this is beyond meas- 
ure amazing I Verily, sin is a mockery of human reason ! It de- 
fies all the copisels of prudence and good sense, and glories only 
in its own shame and madness I 

14. Is Israel a servant? is h^ a home-born slave f why 
is he spoiled? 

Looking at Israel as mined, the Lord here inquires for the cause. 
Was he not a servant, i. c, one of the domestics, who, in a kind ori- 
ental household, was sure to be well provided for ? Was he not " one 
born in the house ? " The word " slave " is quite gratuitous here. 
Its Italics, in the English translation, indicate the absence of any 
Hebrew word that could be translated slave. " One born in the 
house " is precisely what the Hebrew is, and all that it is. Those 
domestics Dom in the house were yery far from being «/avM, in the 
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American and modem sense of the term. ^Israel being so bom 

and so related to the household, how comes it that he is laid waste 
and subjected to utter spoil ? 

15. The young lions roared upon him, and yelled, and 
they made his land waste: his cities are burned without 
inhabitant. 

"The young lions" stand here for those foreign enemies — the 
Chaldeans especially — ^who came down roaring upon the defense- 
less cities and homes of Judah and laid them desolate. 

16. Also the children of Noph and Tahaphanes have 
broken the crown of thy head. 

With the orientals, to pluck out the hair of the head and beard 
was the hi^est insult, and indicated the hopeless subjection of the 
sufferer. This sentiment underlies the verse before us. I render 
it, ^^ The children of Noph and Tahaphanes have pastured down 

the crown of thy head." Our translators who render the verb, 

"broken," seem to have derived it from a root which means to 
break, instead of another which means to feed down, as in a pas- 
ture. The form of the verb here reauires the latter root, and the 
sense is better. For to rob the head oi its hair better expresses what 
Egypt did to Israel than to break in one's skull. The former indi- 
cates dishonor and disgrace, and involves disappointed hope ; while 
the latter simply is and denotes utter destruction. The latter came 

by the Chaldeans; the former from the E^rptians. ^As to the 

significance of making one bald, compare 2 Kings 2 : 23, where 
the smart boys of Elijah's time taunted Elisha, saying, " Go up 
too, thou bald-head I " The effect on Elisha's mind shows that he 
felt it to be an outr&ge. Or compare Jer. 48 : 27, where the sor- 
row and shame of Moab are eznressed ^us : " Every head shall 
be bald and every beard clipped. ^Noph and Tahaphanes, oth- 
erwise called Memphis and Daphne, distinguished cities of Egypt, 
are put here for Egypt herselr. Jehoiakim made a lea^e with 
Egypt (2 Kin^ 23 : 34, 35^, and manifestly put his trust m Egypt 
ana not in Gc3 for protection. (See, onward, vs. 18, 36.) But he 
was subjected to severe and shameful taxation. As said in 2 Kinm 
(above referred to), " He ^ve the silver and the gold to Pharaon, 
but he taxed the land to give the money according to the command- 
ment of Pharaoh ; he exacted the silver and the gold of the people 
of the land," etc. Such a process of shaving taxation and conse- 
quent disgrace, our passage forcibly describes. 

17. Hast thou not procured this unto thyself, in that 
thou hast forsaken the Lobd thy God, when he led thee 
by the way ? 

This disgrace and calamity they had brought on themselves by 
forsaking uieir own Qod when ho was leading them in the right 
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way. The noon rendered "way'' has the Hebrew article, making 
it somewhat emphatic, the way they should have taken; the only 
way they should have thought o£ 

18. And now what hast thou to do in the way of Egypt, 
to drink the waters of Sihor? or what hast thou to do in 
the way of Assyria, to drink the waters of the river? 

The sense is. What hast thou to do with the way to Egypt ? 
What business hast thou there ? Why should thou have the least 

dependence on Egypt? Sihor, which means the black, turbid 

river, is the Nile — as the word at the end of the verse, translated 
"the river," is the Euphrates — ^that being the river, par excellence, 

the largest river known to the people of Western Asia. The 

tacit reference to v. 13, God the fountain of living waters, should 
not be overlooked here. Waters are here, as there, the symbol of 
good, in thi^case the good of protection against national enemies. 

19. Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy 
backslidings shall reprove thee: know therefore and see 
that it 18 an evil tiiing and bitter, that thou hast forsaken 
the Lord thy Gk>d, and that my fear is not in thee, saith 
the Lord God of hosts. 

It was scarcely necessary that God should himself reprove them. 
Their own sins reproved and rebuked them so manifestly that 
ihey had only to look at the case to see that their forsaking God 
was all wrong, bitterly and ruinously so, even against themselves. 

20. For of old time I have broken thy yoke, and burst 
thy bands; and thou saidst, I will not transgress; when 
upon every high hill and under every green tree thou 
wanderest, playing the harlot 

The main difficulty in this verse is to determine the precise 
reading of the origmal. The connection of thought with the 
previous verse is best made bv reading thus (v. 19) : " Thy wick- 
edness is so open, daring, and defiant, that it must itself reprove 
and rebuke thee, etc. Then (v. 20), " For "(still continuing and 
expanding the same thought), ^^for thou hast long since broken 
the yoke and burst the bands that held thee in covenant with thy 
God, and thou hast said, I will not serve" (not, "I will not 
transgress "), " for on every high hill and under every green tree, 
thou hast &ken the attitude of a harlot" These two Hebrew 
verbs meaning to serve and to transgressy differ only in their last 
radical letter, and one of these letters might be mistaken for the 

other. ^The Hebrew text seems to me to favor, not to say 

demand, the reading "serve," as in the English margin, rather 

than ** transgress," as in the Englbh text But, on the other 

hand, our Hebrew text^ in case of the first two verbs, rendered 
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" broken " and " burst," gives us the first person, " I have broken/' 
rather than the second, "Thou hast broken." If we read, "I 
have broken," the passage refers to their servitude in Egvpt, or 
oden in the days of the judges, Mm which God had delivered 
them. A very slight change in a vowel brin^ the first person 
into a form in which the second person occasionally appears in 
the later Hebrew, and this is the easiest solution of the difficulty 
here. Then the thought flows easily: "Long since thou didst 
break thy yoke and burst thy bands, and didst even declare, *I 
will not serve ' " (God), " for every-where thou didst expose thy- 
self as a harlot" 

21. Yet I had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right 
seed : how then art thou turned into the degenerate plant ' 
of a strange vine unto me? 

22. For though thou wash thee with niter, and take thee 
much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before mc, saith 
the Lord God. 

The word rendered "degenerate plant" is used abundantly for 
departing from God and his law, and therefore has a manifest sig- 
nificance in this figure of speech which can not easily be preserved 
in any translation. It is somewhat thus : " How art thou changed, 
so as to become as to me apostate, like the heathen type of vines?" 
This blending of the figurative and the literal gives the sense clearly, 

though it may violate our rules of rhetoric. ^The words rendered 

"niter" and "soap" represent, respectively, the mineral and the 

vegetable alkalies used by the ancients in cleansing. ^Tho word 

rendered " marked" means engraved or written indelibly. The Lord 
savs, therefore, that their sin can not be washed out* by any efibrt 

of theirs. The corruption had gone too deep. ^These verses show 

that the nation began its national life well, mainly right before God. 
But they had become utterly degenerate and incurably corrupt. 

23. How canst thou say, I am not polluted, I have not 
gone after Baalim ? See thy way in the valley, know what 
thou hast done : thou art a swift dromedary traversing her 
ways ; 

24. A wild ass used to the wilderness, that snuffeth up 
the wind at her pleasure; in her occasion who can turn 
her awaj? all they that seek her will not weary them- 
selves; in her month they shall find her. 

Guiliy as Judah was, she was strangely self-justifying. Hence 
this expostulation from the Lord, saying, How canst thou pretend 
that thou art not wholly defiled with idolatry ? Look at thy doings 
in the valley, i. «., the vallev of the son of Hinnom, where they per- 
formed the horrid rites of Moloch, burning children to death m his 
honor and worship 1 That this vaUey of Hinnom, lying on the south 
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of Jerusalem, is referred to here by ^^the valley," is made certain 
by the frequent reference to this valley in Jeremiah's prophecies, 
as a place notorious for the worship of Baal and Moloch. (See 7 : 
31, 32, and 19: 2, 6, 11-13, afld32: 35.)- — ^'fhen recurring to the 
figure so frequent in the prophets by which idolatry is thought of 
as adultery and whoredom, the people are declared to be not merely 
like the young she-camel in her heat, and the wild ass in her sea- 
son, but they are accosted as bein^ actually such a camel and wild 
ass, equally void of native or acquired modestv, and equally furious 

in the heat of their passion for idols. "Iraversing her ways" 

refers to her ranging the desert, crossing her former paths, and 
describing a net-worK in her courses, through her half-frantic im- 
pulses of animalpassion. Those that seek her will have no trouble 
to find her. ^This setting forth of the senseless and reckless in- 
toxication of the people in idol-worship is exceedingly caustic, and 
might well put them to shame. They had become oestialj and were 
no longer rational in the indulgence of their passion for idols. 

25. Withhold thy foot from being unshod, and thy 
throat from thirst : but thou saidst, There is no hope : no ; 
for I have loved strangers, and after them will I go. 

Probably the same figure — idolatrous Judah, a young she-camel 
in her heat — is kept up through the first half of this verse. She 
is admonished to take care lest she lose off her shoes in wildly 
traversing the desert after her paramour; or lest she sulycct her- 
self to burning thirst in her heat. Qoing barefoot indicated 
affliction, and probably shame also. See the case of king David 
when fleeing from ' Absalom, " He wont up Mt. Olivet weeping, 
with his head covered and his feet bare" (2 Sam. 15: 30). Or 

see the case of Isaiah (Isa. 20: 2-5). ^Then, the figure being 

dropped, the people are supposed to say, " There is no hope ; " it is 
of no use for us to try to please God. " Besides, we have loved our 

idols, and after them we will go." "Strangers" are her heathen 

paramours, those with whom she practiced tlie rites of idolatry, 

and of whom she received them. The passage suggests that in 

many cases the plea of despair is not half honest. The heart 
takes it up simply as an apology for rushing headlong and madly 
into sin. To quiet conscience and to seem to lend some ear to 
reason, men try and even pretend to think there is no longer any 
hope from Gkxi, and hence that they may as well get all the good 
from sin they can while they can get any. The underlying im- 
pulse is given in our text, "/ have loved «n, and will follow it." 

^This is one of Satan's most subtle devices. He loves to 

quench the hope of mercy in human hearts, and thus commit men 
to rash and reckless sinning on the principle of getting all the 
little good they can from sin while they may. And when he can 
do no better, he enjoys su^esting this plea of despair as a mere 
apology. Any thing, so it may answer his purpose of ruining 
men's eoolsl 
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26. As the thief is ashamed when he is found, so is the 
house of Israel ashamed; they, their kings, their princes, 
and their priests, and their prophets. 

27. Saying to a stock, Thou art my father; and to a 
stone. Thou hast brought me forth: for they have turned 
their back unto me, and not their face : but in the time of 
their trouble they will say, Arise, and save us. 

We need to distingaish between on the one hand a sense of 
shame under the conscioosness of wrong-doing, such as is morally 
wholesome and indicates some remaining conscience; and, on the 
other, being put to shame, exposed to disgrace, and especially to 
the chagrin of disappointment under the failure of one's hopes of 
^ood. The latter and not the former is hero the meaning of 
being ashamed. The whole pebple of Israel, both their civil and 
their religious leaders, are put to shame by their idols, it is so 
senseless and ridiculous to say to a wooden pillar (a *' stock"). 
" Thou art my father," and to a stone, " Thou art my mother. 
The stick and the stone would themselves laugh their worshipers 

to scorn ! ^They will come to shame yet more when in the hour 

of their need they shall call on these idols for help and get none. 
The Lord suggests to them to try the ez^riment of calling on 
these new god^ for salvation in their calamity. 

28. But where are thy gods that thou hast made thee? 
let them arise, if they can save thee in the time of thy 
trouble : for according to the number of thy cities are thy 
gods, O Judah. 

Judah had gods in every city; let her go to them (so many!) 
in the time of her need, and fi[nd her help there 1 

29. Wherefore will ye plead with me? ye all have 
transgressed against me, saith the Lobd. 

Why, saith the Lord, do yo debate with me, still persisting in 
self-justification, still apologizing for your sin and condemning 
Qod? Ye have all been treacherous and false to me. 

30. In vain have I smitten your children ; they received 
no correction : your own sword hath devoured your proph- 
ets, like a destroying lion. 

Chastisement had done them no ^ood. It had utterly failed to 
impress any just sense of their sin, or even to induce serious 

thought. ^^0 moral state, possible to a moral being, can be 

more alarming than this — ^to be so hardened that discipline, 
adapted for correction and improvement, proves utterly unavailing 
for any good, and only serves to aggravate the sinner's obduracy 
and strengthen his committal of heart against God. The Lord s 
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mercy is, indeed, " above the heavens ; " but no possible greatness 
of divine mercy can save this hardened sinner in his sins ; the 
best efforts of mercy utterlv &il to save him from his sins. What, 
then, can remain for him bat " sadden destruction, and that with- 
out remedy?" ^No special stress is to be laid on the words 

"your children," as indistinct from yourselves. The phrase, 

"The children of Judah,*' was in common use for the Jews. 

The last clause indicates what direction their depravity had taken 
against God. They had turned against his faithful prophets to 
persecute them even to death. " x our own sword hatn devoured 
them," as " a destroying lion " does his prey. This book of Jere- 
miah affords abundant and mournful evidence of such persecu- 
tion. (See the case of Jeremiah, 11 : 21, and 20 : 2, and 32 : 2, and 
33: 1, and 37: 15, 20; and the case of Urijah, 26: 20-23.) 

81. O generation, see ye the word of the Lord. Have 
I been a wilderness unto Israel? a land of darkness? 
wherefore say my people, We are lords ; we will come no 
more unto tnee ? 

"Have I been a wilderness to Israel?" a dreary, desolate abode, 
a source of no good, but only of sore trial and calamity? Has 
this been my bearing toward them, and is such their experience 
with me? Infinitely far from it! Wherefore, then, do my people 
say, "We are our own masters;" we owe no allegiance to God; 
let us have our own way, and throw a loose rein on every impulse 
and passion as if there were no God to hold us in check? Let us 

never come again to God for either law or favor! ^The verb 

rendered here, " We are lords," occurs in the same strong sense 
in llos. 11: 12, "Judah runs wild as to God," like a wild beast 
broken loose. It is unfortunately rendered there, "Judah yet 
rulcih with God." The idea is rather that of scorning all re- 
straint 

32. Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her 
attire? yet my people have forgotten mo days without 
number. 

The underlying assumption here is, that the Lord's people ought 
to have regarded their God as their peculiar and preeminent 
glory, setting their heart on him as their chief good, even as a 
maid regards her ornaments and a bride her attire. So regarding 
God, they could by no means have forgotten him. 

33. Why trimmest thou thy way to seek love? therefore 
hast thou also taught the wicked ones thy ways. 

The words rendered, " Trimmest thy way," mean to manage it 
cunningly, skillfully; and imply that Judah gave her heart and 
her best skill to her idol-worship ^The " love " thought of here 
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is that of the harlot Harlotry furnishes the illustration of a heart 

given to idols. Gesenius renders the last clause, *' Therefore 

thou hast taught thy ways wickedness;" hast trained them into 
ways of sin. The sentiment is that the people, having given their 
whole heart to idolatry, studiously wrought their whole life into 
sin. 

34. Also in thy skirts is found the blood of the souls of 
the poor innocents : I have not found it by secret search, 
but upon all these. 

The word ^^also" seems to qualify not ^^ skirts" but ^^ blood" the 
sentiment being, not that God had found blood on their skirts as 
well as elsewhere, but that he had found the blood of murder alsoj 
as well as other proof of avrfUl crime. He refers, we may sup- 
pose, to the blood of his murdered prophets (as in v. 30), and per- 
naps also to the blood of innocent children burned in the wor- 
ship of Moloch — a crime of which Manasseh was preeminently 

guilty. (See 2 Eangs 21 : 16.) God had not found this innocent 

blood of murdered prophets or of slaughtered children, by any 
special search; alas! it had been shed in open day, and had be- 
come fearfully common " upon all these." 

35. Yet thou sayest, Because I am innocent, surely his 
anger shall turn from me. Behold, I will plead with thee, 
because thou sayest, I have not sinned. 

Hengstenberg, closely following the Hebrew tenses, renders this 
verse: **Thou sayest I am innocent; his anger has entirely de- 
parted from me. Behold, I reckon with thee, because thou sayest, 
I have not sinned." (3: 367). Such was their strange moral 
blindness, that though they had murdered the faithful prophets of 
God, and thus innocent blood was found upon them, yet tney sup- 
posed themselves quite innocent, and thought that God's anger had 

all passed awav. The words rendered, " will plead with thee," 

mean, vrill call thee into judgment 

36. Why gaddest thou ab«ut so much to change tby way ? 
thou also shalt be ashamed of Egypt, as thou wast ashamed 
of Assyria. 

37. X ea, thou shalt go forth from him, and thy hands 
upon thy head : for the Lord hath rejected thy confidences, 
and thou shalt not prospet in them. 

The almost obsolete word "gad" well renders the original, in 
which a touch of irony is apparent To spin comes nearest to its 
sense. Why dost thou spin about, or reel off thy steps in thy 
eagerness to change thy national policy, now running after £gypt 
and now after Assyria for help? Thou shalt be made ashamed 
of thy confidence in Egypt, even as thou hast been of thy trust 
in Assyria. Thou shalt return from seeking help there (in Egypt) 
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with thy hands upon thy head, betokening the deepest shame and 
disappointment See 2 Sam. 13 : 1^, where Tamar, in the depth 
of her grief, puts ashes on her head, rends her beautiful ^rments, 
and " Sy* her hand on her head and goes on crying." The Lord 
had spumed all the yain confidences of Judah in these foreign 
nations, and would not let any of them avail for her relief. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In this chapter, vs. 1-5 are connected with chap. 2 — ^with its 
last two verses very closely, and in general with the strain of the 
chapter. At v. 6 commences another message, definitely dated in 
the reign of Josiah. This is supposed by many critics to continue 
to the end of chap. 6. Perhaps the utmost that can be said is 
that we find no distinct intimation of a new date or of the com- 
mencement of another message, till we reach the seventh chapter. 
But it is possible to rely too much on expressed dates and formal 
beginnings and endin&;s, as data for determining the length of each 
separate message. Why should not some regard be had to the 
known state of the nation, and the adaptation of the things said to 

this known state ? ^The arrangement of the matter composing 

this entire book of Jeremiah corresponds well with the circumstances 
of its original production and compilation, especially with these 
points, viz., that at first the messiiges were oral only, and not 
committed to writing; that in process of time (chap. 36: 1, 2) 
the Lord directed him to write them out, which, with the aid oi 
Baruch, he did; that this first copy, so far as then written, was 
burned by King Jehoiakim (chap. $6 : 21-23) ; and that then the 
prophet wrote the substance of it over a^n, *' adding, besides, 
unto them many like words" (36: 32). JN^ow, in this ultimate 
copy, the same, we must suppose, which we now have, he would 
naturally aim to group together the leading points of his various 
messages, without mucn careful regard to dates. The date became 
relatively less important with the Hapse of time after the events. 
The mind rested more on the idecLs as of chief consequence. 
Hence I incline strongly to the view that these early chapters were 
written out the second time, with the leading purpose oi grou{)ing 
together the important truths and points embracea in Uie origintu 
writing, the prophet not deeming it important so lon^ after Uieir 
first announcement to give the dates precisely, or to indicate the 
commencement and close of each original message. We shall sec 
reason to conclude that this entire portion, beginning chap. 3 : 6, 
and closing at the end of chap. 6, can not belong entire to the 
reign of Josiah. Yet the critics who are governed exclusively by 
the dates, and by other notices of the beginning and closing of a 

particular message, do and must adopt that conclusion. The 

passage, vs. 6-18, puts the sins of Israel and of Judah in antithesis 
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with each other ; promises good to Israel in fiitare days, apparently 
for the sake of pressing the people of Judah to repent, and thus 
secure the same blessings. Vs. 19-25 follow in the strain of 
rebuke, expostulation, and exhortation to repentance. 

1. They say, If a man put away his wife, and she go 
from him, and become another man's, shall he return unto 
her again? shall not that land be greatly polluted? but 
thou hast played the harlot with many lovers ; yet return 
again to me, saith the Lord. 

The first word is literally rendered, as in our margin, ^^ saying" 
and is connected Iclosely with the last verses of the previous 
chapter, thus: "The Lord rejects thy confidences, saying^ If a 
man put away his wife by divorce, and she become the wife of 
another man, shall he return to her as his wife again ? Would 
not the land be greaUy polluted," t. e,y by such things? See the 
law here referred to, Deut 24: 1-4, "Her former husband, who 
sent her away, may not take her again to be his wife after that 
she is defiled; for that is abomination before the Lord; and thou 
shalt not cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy God givcth 

thee for an inheritance." ^But, wonderfully, God's mcrcv toward 

his treacherous, ungrateful bride is so great that he still invites 
her to return, even though she has gone away and plaved the 
harlot with many lovers. The reference to the Hebrew law and 
the current sentiments of men, is designed to set forth, in a more 
striking light, the greatness of God's forgiving love toward his 
apostate people. 

2. Lift up thine eyes unto the high places, and see 
where thou hast not been lain with. In the ways hast thou 
sat for them, as the Arabian in the wilderness ; and thou 
hast polluted the land with thy whoredoms, and with thy 
wickedness. 

This verse is in the same strain as the passage 2 : 23-25, com- 
paring Judah, in the heat of her passion for idol-worship, to the 
wild animals of the Arabian desert, of whom neither modesty or 
self-control is expected. 

3. Therefore the showers have been withholden, and 
there hath been no latter rain ; and thou hadst a whore's 
forehead, thou refusedst to be ashamed. 

It was among the conditions of God's covenant with his people, 
that if they apostatized into idolatry and broke their covenant in 
this extreme and outrageous form, he would withhold rain from 
their land. Thus, Lev. 26 : 19 : "I will make your heaven [sky] 
as iron, and your earUi as brass." And Deut 28: 23, 24:- "And 
thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and the earth 
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that is mider thee shall be iron. The Lord shall make the rain 
of thy land powder and dust." Also in this prophet, 9 : 12-14, 

and 14: 1-12, 22. The usual cfFect of lewdness appears in 

Judah, the loss of all modesty and sense of shame. What can be 
more horrible than this moral obduracy, which has seared the 
conscience and paralyzed the moral sense, so that the most flagrant 
sin awakens no compunctions of ^ilt, and the most tender 
entreaties touch no answering sensibility ? 

4. Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My father, 
thou art the guide of my youth ? 

6. Will he reserve his anger forever? will he keep it to 
the end ? Behold, thou hast spoken and done evil things 
as thou couldest. 

The word rendered "guide" means a very dear friend — in this 
case a husband to the young bride, the special protector of her 

youth. (See Mic. 7 : 5. ) Our translators took this verse to be 

an earnest exhortation to the people to return to God as the hus- 
band of their youth. But the Uebrew tenses, in both vs. 4 and 5, 
seem to forbid that construction. Guided by the tenses and the 
entire course of thought, I render thus : " Didst thou not just now 
cry unto me, My father, thou art the husband of my youth?" 
Also, *' Will he (God) retain his anger forever? Will he keep it 
Yburning) to the end? Behold, so thou didst say, and then tnou 
aidst do the same wicked things, and didst them with thy might" 

This would seem to refer to the professions of repentance 

made by the people in the great reform under Josiah's labors, and 
to the speedy relapse of the people into the same and even worse 

sins immediately after his death. ^The two questions respecting 

God's keening anger forever, probably assume tiiat God is so 
merciful that he may be expected to forgive, and not keep his 
anger forever against themselves, now that they are professing 
repentance. The object in this passage is to rebuke tne people 
for relapsing so soon and so utterly auier such fair professions of 

repentance, made withal in words so just and suitaole. Ilcng- 

stenberg renders the passage: "Hast thou not but lately called 
me. Friend of my youth art thou? Will he reserve his anger 
forever? Will ho keep it to the end? Behold, so spakest thou, 

and soon thou didst evil ; thou didst accomplish it" ^The tenses 

throughout are those of past time, " thou didst call," " thou didst 
speak '(8o)» " and thou didst do the evil things," etc. 

6. The LoBD said also unto me in the days of Josiah the 
king, Hast thou seen that which baokslidmg Israel hath 
done ? she is gone up upon every high mountain, and under 
every green tree, and there hath played the harlot. 

7. And I said, after she had done all these things, Turn 
thou unto me. But she returned not. And her treacherous 
sister Judah saw it. 
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The passage, v. 6-11, brings the case of Israel, the ten tribes, to 
the notice of Judah, that the latter may observe the sins of her sister 
and her consequent punishment, and learn hence her own greater 
sin and sorer doom. It should be observed that, throughout, Israel 
is said to be " backsliding," while Judah is called '' treacherous." 
The great sin of Israel had been a relapse — ^a falling away from 
the God of their fathers — ^yet under a less amount of light ; and 
hence with less guilt and less of real treason against Uod than 
existed in the case of Judah. For in Judah God had made him- 
self far more fully known. Kepeatedly had pious kings and faith- 
ful prophets called the people back to God, and repeatedly had 
they professed repentance and solemnly renewed their covenant 
with uie Lord. I>ut as ofl^n they had turned back again to their 
loved idols, worse than ever, so that treachery had signally marked 
their national character. This was their damning sin. They would 
not keep faith with their Gk)d. It is for the sake of making this 
strong feature of their guilt specially prominent, that this compar- 
ative view of the two nations is taken here. ^Israel had played 

the harlot in the sense of idolatry. The Lord had warned ner to 
repent and return to herself: she had not done it. There is no 
record of any general reformation or public renevml of their cov- 
enant with Gou throughout the entire period between the revolt 
under Jeroboam and the final ruin oi the kingdom; t. e., from 
B. C. 975 to R C. 722. 

8. And I saw, when for all the causes whereby backslid- 
ing Israel committed adultery I had put her away, and 
given her a oill of divorce ; yet her treacherous sister Ju- 
dah feared not, but went and played the harlot also. 

9. And it came to pass through the lightness of her whore- 
dom, that she defiled the land, and committed adultery with 
stones and with stocks. 

10. And yet for all this, her treacherous sister Judah hath 
not turned unto me with her whole heart, but feignedly, 
saith the Lobd. 

The meanins of these verses might be given thus : " I saw that 
although I had divorced backsliding Israel solely for her adultery 
(idolatry), yet her treacherous sister aid not fear for herself, but went 
and played the harlot also ; and though Israel, by her well-known 
whoredom, had defiled the land and committed adultery with stones 
and wood, yet her treacherous sister Judah hath not turned to mo 
with her whole heart, but only with a lie — falsely, treacherously — 
saith the Lord." -In v. 9, "through the lightness of her whore- 
dom " (idolatry) is not through the trivial nature of it, but through 
its inconsiderate recklessness — the noun coming from a verb which 
means to make of no account; to make light of. 

11. And the Lord said unto me. The backsliding Israel 
hath justified herself more than treacherous Judah. 
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In the comparison between the two, Israel was the less guilty. 
She justified herself rather than Judah — came nearer to being Just 
and acceptable before God. (Compare £zek. 16: 51, 52.) This 
can by no means imply that she was absolutely just before God, 

but only that she was relatively more so than Judah. ITie case 

shows forcibly that God estimates guilt in view of the light sinned 
against, and that he is most deeply grieycd and offended by those 
¥mo, ofltimes reclaimed and as oil relapsing again, exhaust his 
patience and seem proof against all his efforts to hold them to his 
love and service. His judgments upon such sinners will be ter- 
rible. 

12. Go and proclaim these words toward the north, and 
say, Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord ; and I 
will not cause mine anger to fall upon you : for I am merci- 
ful, saith the Lord, and 1 will not keep anger forever. 

13. Only acknowledge thine iniquity, that thou hast trans- 
gressed against the Lord thy God, and hast scattered thy 
ways to the strangers under every green tree, and ye have 
not obeyed my voice, saith the Lord. 

" Toward the north " means toward the northern kingdom — that 
of the ten tribes. But this is essentially ideal, by supposition only, 
for that kingdom had long since been broken up and the people 
taken away into captivity to Assyria. Or perhaps we may suppose 
some reference to the then existing remnant of the ten tribes in 
their remote dispersions, as if the Lord would say, The sins of the 
ten tribes were so very much less than the sins of Judah that I can 
heartily invite them to return for special mercies. 

14. Turn, O backsliding children, saith the Lord; for 
I am married unto you : and I will take you one of a city, 
Und two of a family, and I will bring you to Zion : 

15. And I will give jou pastors according to my heart, 
which shall feed you with knowledge and understanding. 

The address here is properly to Israel of the ten tribes, " back- 
sliding" having been her aistinctive epithet throughout this entire 
passa^. (See vs. 6, 8, 11, 12.) At the same time the spirit of the 
promise makes it equally good for the people of Judah, the Jews. 
V. 18 declares that Judah shall come with Israel to the enjoyment 
of these great gospel blessings. Israel is put foremost (as in this 
antithesis throughout) because her guilt had really been relatively 
less than that oi Judah, and the I^rd would fain move Judah to 
jealousy by the force of this contrast in both guilt and promised 

blessings. "I am married to you," means I cheerfully recognize 

my relation of husband to you, and, in the true spirit of this rela- 
tion, I come now to solicit your returning love ana the reconsecra- 
tion of your heart to me. While the word moans, generally, 
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husband, it means husband with the accessory idea of lordship — 
the husband as *' the head of the wife " and of the household. The 
word baaly a noun made from this verb, means properly lord, mas- 
ter. fSee more on the meaning of this passage in notes on 31 : 
31-34.) The phrase "take one of a city and two of a family," 
uses the word " family " in the large sense of tribe, clan, havmg 
a greater population than is usual to a city. Selecting so few 
implies that though they were scattered widely and far, yet di- 
vine love would follow them and pluck at least a handful — a few 
scattering, stray ones — ^from the general wreck. These would be 
the nucleus for a noble growth and upbuilding of the new Zion 
in the latter days. It may also have been the Lord's purpose 
to encourage every individual penitent. As the covenant had 
been origiimlly made with the nation, single individuals might 
feel that, coming singly, they could not hope for mercy. In this 
promise they might see that every penitent' must come in his own 
personal behalf, and that the gracious Lord despises them not 
for the fewness of their numbers. Every penitent soul shall find 

mercy. " Zion " must be thought of here as she then was, the 

head and center of Jehovah's kingdom among his people. Hence 
the phrase means, I will bring them into mv church and kingdom. 
" Pastors according to mine heart." 1 racing this phrase his- 
torically to the circumstances out of which it grew, we come to 
the pious kings who led the people, not to idols, but to the true 
God. In its prophetic outlook into gospel times, it must have its 
fulfillment mainly in Christian teachers of gospel truth. David 
was the model shepherd of the Lord's flock — "after mine own 
heart" See 1 Sam. 13: 14: "The Lord hath sought him a man 
after his own heart, and hath commanded him to be captain over 
his people." So in several parallel passages, e. y., Jer. 23 : 4, 5, 
where the antithesis with "the pastors that destroy and scatter 
the sheep of the Lord's pasture ' — the wicked kings previously 
spoken of — shows that g(K)d kings, and preeminently king Mes- 
siah, arc intended : " I will set up shepherds over them who shall 
feed them; " "I will raise unto Davia a righteous Branch, and a 
King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and 

righteousness in the eartL' ^All faithful and true pastors are 

from the Lord, 

16. And it shall come to pass, when ye be multiplied 
and increased in the land, in those days, saith the Lk>rd, 
they shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of the 
Lord: neither shall it come to mind; neither shall they 
remember it; neither shall they visit it; neither shall that 
be done any more. 

The little band, restored to obedience and reestablished in the 
true Zion, will be eminently prosperous, converts being multiplied 
exceedingly; and then there shall be a new class of religious in- 
Btitationa Under the Mosaic dispensation, the " ark of the cov- 
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enant" was the chief glory; it lay nearest to the visible presence 
of Jehovah; was invested with chief sacredncss, enshrined in 
most profound veneration, and guarded most scrupulously from 
the touch or gaze of the unhallowed. It was the prominent ob- 
ject in the "most holy place; " it held the two tables of the cov- 
enant; upon its lid Jenovah's visible glory reposed beneath the 
wings of the cherubim. This ark, which every Jew was taught to 
regard as the most sacred symbol of Jehovah's presencCi will be 
spoken of no more. It will not come into mind as a thing loved 
and cherished ; will not be remembered, nor visited, nor will it bo 
reconstructed again to become thereafter the central thing in the 
religious system. The word rendered " visit," Hengstenberg ren- 
ders " missed," in the sense of not feeling the want of it. The 

scope of the verse is that the ark, and much more surely all else 
witn it belonging to the external forms and ceremonies of Juda- 
ism, will pass away, being superseded by what is altogether better 
and more glorious. Even the best things in that ancient system 
will be thought of no more, by reason of the greater value and the 
surpassing glory of the new system. These are New Testament 
ideas. The reader may find them throughout the £pistle to the 
Hebrews ; also, in 2 Ck)r. 3, and elsewhere. 

17. At that time they shall call Jerusalem the throne 
of the Lord ; and all the nations shall be gathered unto 
it, to the name of the Lord, to Jerusalem : neither shall 
they walk any more after the imagination of their evil 
heart. 

Jerusalem shall then become in the highest sense " the throne 
of the Lord," for " the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to 
his temple." He who had given the ancient ark its sanctity by 
revealing his presence in the form of a visible glory (" the She- 
chinah'j upon the mercy-seat, now, becoming incarnate, comes 
down to dwell with men, and, indeed, since his resurrection and 
ascension, still dwells in the hearts of his people by the manifes- 
tations of himself through his indwelling spirit. These bodies 
become " temples of the Holy Ghost." The people of God now 
constitute the Jerusalem of the gospel dispensation, and the 
throne of the Lord has its central seat in their living and loving 

hearts. ^Under the benign sway of this reign of the Lord in 

the hearts of his {>eople, all the nations shall be gathered to his 
feet, converts to nis faith and love. The old mischief — ^the pro- 
fessed people of God *' walking after the stubbornness of their evil 
hearts ' — shall be known no more. This word rendered " imagi- 
nation," is exceedingly expressive, indicating a most intense per- 
verseness and obstinacy in the love and practice of sin — the very 
thing against which the Lord and his prophets were so strenuously 
yet vainly contending in their efforts to reclaim and save the 
people. The reader may gather the sense of this term and see 
now grievous the thing it denotes was and forever is to the heart of 
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God, by examining carefully the passages where it occurs, e. g.. 
Deut. 29: 19; Ps. 81: 12; Jer. 7: 24, and 9: 14, and 11: 8, and 
16 : 12, and 18: 12, and 23 : 17. He will see that our word imagi- 
nation is too tame to give the sense of this term. He will see 
that it implies an obstinate, defiant persistence in sin ; a heart 
committed to sinning in the love of it; and a perversion of all 
God's efforts to reclaim, so that they serve only to strengthen the 
heart for more and worse sinning. In view of its moral beariDgs 
upon the character and destiny of men, what can be more horrible 

than this ? It is a consolation to know that in the better gospel 

days, the power of a Savior's love, made manifest to the penitent 
heart by the present agency of the Spirit, avails to bold God's 
people to obedience and love, and to save tbem from tiiis awful 

apostasy into sin and perverseness therein. ^Nor let us lose 

sight of that other great fact of revelation, viz., that in those gos- 
pel times, the spiritual power of Gk>d on the hearts of his people 
will mightily avail to gather the nations to the feet of Jesus. All 
nations — ^not a part only, but all the nations — shall be gathered '* to 
the throne of the Lord to render their cheerful and sincere wor- 
ship to his name there." The same promise stands in a similar 
connection (Zech. 2: 10-13): ''SiDg, and rejoice, O daughter of 
Zion ; for lo, I come, and I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith 
the Lord. And many nations shall be joined to the Lord in that 
day, and shall be my people; and I will dwell in the midst of thee, 
and thou shalt know that the Lord of Hosts hath sent me unto 

thee," etc ^This is the very word of the Lord : Hath he said, and 

shall he not do it? Hath he spoken, and shall it not be? 

18. In those days the house of Judah shall walk with 
the house of Israel, and they shall come together out of 
the land of the north to the land that I have given for an 
inheritance unto your fathers. 

It is well to notice the relative attitude of Israel and Judah as 
it appears throughout this passage, vs. 6-18. Israel is {)ut for- 
wara as the less guilty, and hence as the first to receive this great 
promise (vs. 12-17). Manifestly the aim in this is to rebuke the 
self-<;onceit of the Judah of that age, and to show them that God 
had no sympathy with their self-righteousness, and could only abhor 
their sin the more for the greater light they had sinned against. 
But in a great promise which looked forth upon the slorious gos- 
pel age, and which was designed to unfold the great depths of di- 
vine love and mercy to our race, Judah could not be omitted. 

Hence, Judah at length comes in with the house of Israel 

The original word for "with" means properly upon, or in addi- 
tion to — to imply still that they come in afterward, second in rank, 
in keeping wiui the strain of the whole passage, which had an eye 
to humbling the pride and self-righteousness of the Jews of that 
generation. 

The form of this language — " come together out of the land of 
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the north to the land ^ven to their &ther8 " — ^has led many to ex- 
pect a literal restoration (yet future) of both Judah and Israel 

(the ten tribes) to their ancient land. The scope and aim of 

this commentary would scarcely afford space for a full discussion 
of this great question. Let it suffice, then, to remark here, that 
while the ancient economy stood, demanding the concentration of 
the people within and around Jerusalem, and withstanding their 
diffusion among the nations of the earth, such a return would 
be a blessing; that the Jews did in this manner return under 
Zerubbabel and with Ezra and Nehemiah; that the use of such 
phraseology is accounted for by existing facts and the whole 
genius of that system ; but that when we pass over into the Chris- 
tian age, all the great facts of the case are changed. Israel and 
Judah can not return thither to set up Judaism again, as this 
very passage shows, and as the New Testament most abundantly 
proves ; that the genius of the Christian system demands diffusion 
and resists concentration — thus precisely reversing the c;enius, the 
aim, and the work of the ancient dispensation ; that the tenden- 
cies to the forms of Judaism were terribly antagonistic to the gos- 
pel in the primitive age, and hence it is scarcely credible that the 
Lord will replace that people in their own land, and ^ive the 
Church that great battle to fight over again ; and, finally, that 
Paul (Rom. 11), looking forward to the future of his countrymen 
under the triumphant sway of the gospel in the latter days, has not 
a hint about their returning to their own land, but finds all these 
promises fulfilled in their being engrafted into God's Church again, 
and brought meekly and humbly to love and serve the living Savior. 
Hence, for these main reasons, I can not interpret this promise 
as involving the yet future restoration of Israel and Judah to their 
own land, but find in it the far higher and richer blessing that 
Paul found in it — their reception again into the bosom of the 
Christian Church, with a power upon Zion as that of life from the 
dead, that " so all Israel may be saved," since " there shall come 
out of Zion a Deliverer, who shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob." (Rom. 11: 15, 25, 26.) This subject is discussed more 
fully in my notes on Ezek. 40-48 chaptera. 

19. But I said, How shall I put thee among the chil- 
dren, and give thee a pleasant land, a goodly heritage of 
the hosts of nations? And I said. Thou shalt call me, My 
father ; and shalt not turn away from me. 

After such exceeding great and precious promises, nothing could 
be more appropriate than to show how the people could avail them- 
selves of these blessings ; what they must be and must do to en- 
sure them. Hence the remaining verses of this chapter bear di- 
rectly to this point Israel and Judah were united m v. 18, and 

thenceforwara through the chapter are one, under the common 
name Israel (vs. 20, 21, 23), and are spoken of as both *' treacher- 
ous" (v. 20) and "backsliding" (v. 22). The Lord raises the 
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Saestion: "How shall I put thee among the children?" vhere 
le Hebrew article^ somewnat emphatic, gives the sense: Among 
my children; in my gospel church; "and [how shall I] give thee 
this glorious land ' — the usual term for the goodly land of Pal- 
estine. This keeps up the idea of restoring them to their former 
land. How can 1 give thee^ so long and so deeply apostate, the 
best land in all the earth, among all the hosts of the nations? 

^This question the Lord himself answers: "Thou shalt call 

me, My fatner, and shalt not turn away from me." (In vs. 4, 5, 
the Lord charges that they had but lately called him. My father, 
but had soon turned away and done all the wrone they could. 
Hence this admonition.) — —Truly this is the way: To return to 
Grod with humble faith in his parental love and with the filial 
spirit of a confiding child, and then to prove faithful evermore. 
These are the conditions of obtaining so great blessings. 

20. Surely as a wife treacherously departeth from her 
husband, so have ye dealt treacherously with me, house 
of Israel, saith the Lord. 

Their apostasy from God had been like that of a wife treach- 
erously departing from her husband. The covenant broken in 
either case is substantially the same. It pledges the undivided, 
life-long love of the heart, and service of the life. As the obli- 
gations of this covenant are preeminently sacred, so their viola- 
tion is the basest treachery. 

21. A voice was heard upon the high places, weeping 
and supplications of the children of Israel : for they have 
perverted their way, and they have forgotten the Lord 
their God. 

22. Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal 
your backslidings. Behold, we come unto thee; for thou 
art the Lord our God. 

God hears their voice of penitence and sees their tears. They 
mourn on the high hills, where their great sins of idol-worship 
have been committed, and he kindly invites their return, with the 
promise to heal their backslidines. They hear and respond : " Yea, 
Lord, with joy we come ! " With glad hearts they now declare, 
Thou alone art the Lord our God 1 

23. Truly in vain is salvation hoped for from the hills, 
and from the multitude of mountains: truly in the Lord 
our Grod is the salvation of Israel. 

This is their testimony, that it is vain for them to look else- 
where than to their God for help ; and that in him is trulv the 
salvation of Israel ^The original is somewhat abrupt, indicat- 
ing the full and overflowing heart of the speakers. The order 
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of the Ilobrew words is thus: "Truly for a lie is it from the hills, 
and the multitude of the mouiitains: truly in the Lord alone is 
the salvation of Israel." 

24. For shame hath devoured the labor of our fathers 
from our youth; their flocks and their herds, their sons 
and their daughters. 

25. We lie down in our shame, and our confusion cov- 
ereth us : for we have sinned against the Lobd our God, 
we and our fathers, from our youth even unto this day, 
and have not obeyed the voice of the Lord our God. 

Trust in idols lies oyer against trust in the living God. Apos- 
tatizing from their true God, the Jews went over to idols, so that 
this looking to idols is implied and denounced in v. 23. The idol 
god is brought out in v. 24 under a new and special name, viz.. 
Hhame, or rather with the article, That Shame t That shameful 
thing, alike our burning disgrace and our utter ruin, has brought 
the blight of famine and desolation upon us and upon our fathers. 
We lie down under the shame and reproach of having given our 
trust and our worship to that shameful idol. This common word 
for shame is used for an idol god in Jer. 11: 13, and in Hos. 9 : 
10. — ^Verily the people have come to see their sins in their true 

light, as both most disgraceful and most ruinous. ^This course 

01 thought really includes Uie first two verses of the next chapter, 
and may best be considered as addressed to the whole ancient 

Israel, without distinction between Israel and Judah. As 

already said, there is a beautiful pertinence in this sequel to those 
^eat promises in vs. 14-18. The problem is to make the revela- 
tion of such promises effective on the hearts of the people. What 
could be better adapted to this result than to adduce the case of 
Israel, and show how the grace of God availed to bring them to 
genuine repentance and to ri^ht views of their past sins and 

I)rescnt duty, interspersing withal the rich promises of God's 
oving-kindness, that he would receive them wita a freely forgiving 
heart? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

This chapter is connected closely with the preceding, the first 
two verses, like the preceding context (3: 19-25), addressing 
Israel as a whole, without distinguishing Judah from the other 
tribes; while from v. 3 onward, the prophet specially addresses 
Judah and Jerusalem, solemnly threatening the invasion by the 
terrible Chaldeans, and blending with this threatening repeated 
admonitions to deep searchings of heart and radical repentance. 
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1. If thou wilt return, O Israel, saith the Lord, return 
unto me: and if thou wilt put away thine abominations 
out of my sight, then shalt thou not remove. 

2. And thou shalt swear, The Lord liveth, in truth, in 
judgment, and in righteousness; and the nations shall 
oless themselves in him, and in him shall they glory. 

The "^ord "return" may be used in two senses — the moral one 
of repentance, and the physical one of coming back to their own 
land. Here is a play upon these two senses: "If thou wouldst 
return, O Israel (to thme own land), then return unto me in 
penitence : if thou wilt put away thine abominations (idolatries) 
out of my sight, then thou shalt not wander^ %. «., be a wanderer 
and a vagabond — the same verb which is used of Cain, and which 

led him to name his city Nod. ^In v. 2, the word "if" may 

properly be brought forward from the beginning of v. 1, making 
the first clause the condition and the last the corresponding 
promise, thus : If thou shalt swear, " The Lord liveth, in truth, 
etc., then this promise as to the conversion of the nations shall bo 
fulfilled. The Gentile nations shall bless themselves through him 
(the true God), and glory in him as their own God. When Israel 
shall reverence her own God heartily and truly, other nations will 
be induced to believe in him, and to count it their blessedness 
and their glory to have him their God. Truly this is a word for 
God's people in every age, testifying that when they walk closely 
and humbly with God, their example and influence will be a 
power throt^ God to the salvation of the wicked round about them. 

3. For thus saith the Lord to the men of Judah and 
Jerusalem, Break up your fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns. 

Here the Lord turns his address from Israel in general to Judah 

and Jerusalem in particular. "Fallow ground" is that which 

requires plowing, and is set apart to be plowed, and not here (as 
in our modern phrase), what nas been plowed. The exhortation, 
"Prepare your ground for seed-sowing by putting in the j)low and 
rooting out the Siorns," means; in the menu sense, exterminate the 
evils of your hearts; break off your evil practices; make a thor- 
ough, radical change in your heart and mQ. 

4. CJircumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take away 
the foreskins of your heart, ye men of Judah and inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem ; lest my fury come forth like fire, and 
burn that none can quench it, because of the evil of your 
doings. * 

The moral significance of circumcision is, putting away every 
thing impure and unclean. To this the Lord exhort the people; 
else will nis fury break forth like fire. 
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5. Declare ye in Judah, and publish in Jerusalem ; and 
say, Blow ye the trumpet in the land : cry, Gather together, 
and say, Assemble yourselves, and let us go into Sie de- 
fensed cities. 

6. Set up the standard toward Zion: retire, stay not; for 
I will bring evil from the north, and a great destruction. 

These verses solemnly announce the near impending invasion 
by the Chaldeans. The people are summoned to assemble for 
protection in their strongly-fortified cities, and especially in Jeru- 
salem. This is the sense of ^'setting up a standard toward Zion," 
as a rallying point toward which the people should flee for safety. 
The word rendered "retire" (v. 6), means "hasten with your 

effects ; " take what you value most, and fly in haste. " Evil 

from itiQ north," in the usa^e of Jeremiah, means the Chaldean 
armies. (See 1: 14, 15, and 24: 9.) 

7. The lion is come up from his thicket, and the de- 
stroyer of the Gentiles is on his way; he is gone forth 
from his place to make thy land desolate ; and thy cities 
shall be laid waste, without an inhabitant. 

This lion, roused from his lair in the forest thickets, is Ne- 
buchadnezzar. He has already laid waste nations; is coming 
here. 

8. For this gird you with sackcloth, lament and howl: 
for the fierce anger of the Lord is not turned back from us. 

9. And it shall come to pass at that day, saith the 
Lord, thxU the heart of the king shall perish, and the 
heart of the princes; and the priest shall be astonished, 
and the prophets shall wonder. 

In their usual manifestations of deep grief, the orientals put on 
the coarsest garments, and then gave themselves up to doleful 
wailing In that day the heart of ihe king would sink within 
him. He would lose all courage, would look upon his case as 
hopeless, and his country as lost. The priests ana prophets — ^false 
prophets, and priests apostate from God — ^will stand amazed and 
confounded, it is so utterly unlike what they had expected, and 
even promised the people as from the Lord. 

10. Then said I, Ah, Lord God I surely thou hast 
greatly deceived this people and Jerusalem, saying. Ye 
shall have peace; whereas the sword reacheth .unto the 
soul. 

In what way does the prophet assume that the Lord had deceived 
the people?— — Some critics answer. By suffering false prophets 
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to mislead them. Others say, By the general encouragement he 
had ffiven their fathers that they should have peace and prosperity 
indefinitely long continued in their land. This encouragement, 
however, was by no means unqualified,* but was conditioned on 
their obedience; for disobedience was threatened with the most 
terrible expulsion from their land; e. g., Lev. 26, and Deut 28. 

The former view, moreover, has in its favor the fact that the 

next preceding verse refers to ungodly priests and false prophets. 
Through them the people had been greatly deceived, and the 
Lord had, in a sense, permitted these wicked agencies and their 
sad results. We need not assume that the prophet finds fault 
with God for what he had done. 

11. At that time shall it be said to this people and to 
Jerusalem, A dry wind of the high places in the wilderness 
toward the daughter of my people, not to fan, nor to cleanse, 

12. Even a full wind from those places shall come unto 
me: now also will I give sentence against them. 

This dry, fierce wind from the barren hills of the southern 
wilderness represents the Chaldean hosts. This wind came not 
for good purposes — to fan and to cleanse their grain — but was a 
fuller, stronger wind than is adapted for those purposes (not, as in 
our translation, "from those places"), but a fiercer wind than 
could be used for cleaning grain. It "shall come," not "unto 

me," but /or m«, t. «., to do my work. "My judgments," rather 

than "sentence," the English margin being better here than the 
English text, for plainly this refers to the varied judgments God 
was about to bring on the land, rather than to any one judicial 
sentence. The Hebrew word is plural 

13. Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and his chariots 
shall 6^ as a whirlwind : his horses are swifter than eagles. 
Woe unto us I for we are spoiled. 

These figures are plain; they are also magnificent and appalling. 
In numbers that appeared as a cloud — his chariots dashing like 
the whirlwind — his horses swifter than the eagle ; the one thought 
that sinks into the heart is. We are lostl Alasl the nation is 
gone; wasted, sacked, spoiled 1 

14. Jerusalem, wash thy heart from wickedness, that 
thou mayest be saved. How long shall thy vain thoughts 
lodge within thee ? 

Reverting suddenly to their only source of hope and help — the 
thorough repentance of the people, the putting away of all their 
heart-sms — he pertinently appends to his description of coming 

ruin this call to moral cleansing as their only salvation. " How 

long shall vain thoughtSi deceitful, delusive hopes, find a quiet 
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lodging place in your souls? Will you not open your eyes to 
your peril, and read here Qod's testimony against your sin and 
guilt? 

If (as many critics suppose) this prophecy bears date during 
the reign of Josiah, it indicates that his reformation was far from 
being thorough and general; that a fearful depth of moral cor- 
ruption remained unfathomed and untouched; and that there was 
abundant work left for this faithful prophet to do in the way of 
most earnest calls to a deeper repentance, backed up by the ter- 
rors of an impending and fearful invasion by the Chalaeans. There 
is ground for doubt, however, whether this portion of the chapter 
be not of later date — say in the reign of Jehoiakim. This date seems 
to me the more probable. 

15. For a voice declareth from Dan, and publisheth 
affliction from mount Ephraim. 

16. Make ye mention to the nations; behold, publish 
against Jerusalem, that watchers come from a far country, 
and give out their voice against the cities of Judah. 

17. As keepers of a field, are they against her round 
about ; because she hath been rebellious against me, saith 
the Lord. 

Dan lay on the northern border of Palestine, so that the first 
Udings of the Chaldean irruption from the north would come from 

that quarter. So also Mt Ephraim lay north from Jerusalem. 

The *' watchers that come from a far country" are besiegers who 
come to invest the city, and shut the people in on every side, and 
so watch over them to prevent their escape. V. 17 plainly refers 
to their besieging the city, and gives the reason — the rebellion of 
Judah against her God. 

18. Thy way and thy doings have procured these things 
unto thee ; this w thy wickedness, because it is bitter, be- 
cause it reacheth unto thy heart. 

Her own sins had procured all these fearful calamities. It was 
vital to the moral effect sought that this point should be often re- 
iterated and fully enforced. 

19. My bowels, my bowels I I am pained at my very 
heart; my heart maketh a noise in me; I can not hold 
my peace, because thou hast heard, O my soul, the sound 
of the trumpet, the alarm of war. 

The prophet, rather than the people, is to be regarded as the 
speaker here ; as also in v. 20-26. His heart is oppressed by the bit- 
terness of the doom about to fall upon his people. ^The ancients 

regarded the bowels as especially the seat and home of the sensi- 
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bilitics. The prophet cries out as one suddenly smitten with acute 
pains in the bowels. He says also, " My heart moans within me " — 
personi^ing his heart, as if it were itself a conscious agent, audibly 
bemoaning the sad destiny of his beloved country. The same con- 
ception appears again (48: 36): "Therefore my heart shall sound 
(moan) for Moablike pipes;" and in 31: 20: "For since I spake 
against him, I do earnestly remember him still ; therefore my bow- 
els are troubled (moan) for him." Isa. 16: 11, has the same ex- 
pression. The cause of this great sorrow is the trumpet-blast 

for war — the Chaldean armies coming to desolate the land. 

20. Destruction upon destruction is cried : for the whole 
land is spoiled: suddenly are my tents spoiled, and my 
curtains in a moment. 

" Destruction upon destruction : " these are the very words of the 
alarm-cry, shoutea through all the land. One form or scene of de- 
struction follows quick upon another, till the whole land is laid 
waste. The prophet says, "my tents," "my curtains," as one in full 
sympatny with his brethren, the people of the land. " Curtains " here 
are, of course, tent-curtains — the people being thought of as dwell- 
ing in tents. This, however, as to most of them, may be merely 
a poetic conception. In the east, the real nomades of the desert, 
living a shepherd life, dwelt in tents then, as they do now, and 
the patriarchs while in Canaan lived the life of shepherds in tents ; 
but in the days of Jeremiah most of the people had more fixed and 
substantial residences. 

21. How long shall I see the standard, and hear the 
sound of the trumpet? 

22. For my people is foolish, they have not known me ; 
they are sottish children, and they have none understand- 
ing; they are wise to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. 

The question "how long" involves the question "trAy." Why 
does this fearful calamity come at all on this goodly land ? Y. 22 
meets thb Question as from the mouth of the Lord himself, who 
replies : " Aiv people are wholly given up to the folly of sin and 
rebellion. They act as if they had never known me. • They are 
cunning and intelligent in doing evil, but have no wisdom, no 
sense to do good. Sin has terribly perverted their intellectual 

powers." This is the common law of sinning in its influence 

on the mind; it blinds the intellect, and, as to all that is morally 
good, seems to rob it of reason and good sense, and subject it to 

the supreme dominion of folly. This- moral state of the people 

is the reason .why such fearful calamities fall on the whole land. 
Nothing can be more important than to announce this to the peo- 
ple agam and again, for all hope of saying the nation lies in their 
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possible repentmce: and ther wOl not repent till thej see th^ 
ein and the terrible destmction it most 50on briiu; on the land 
except as thev may avert it bv turning heardlv. and without de- 
lav, to the Lord their God. 

* ■ 

23. I beheld the earth, and lo, it voi without form, and 
void ; and the heavens, and they had no lighL 

24. I beheld the mountains, and lo, they trembled, and 
all the hills moved lightly. 

25. I beheld, and lo, there teas no man, and all the birds 
of the heavens were fled. 

26. I beheld, and lo, the fruitful place vxu a wilderness, 
and all the cities thereof were broken down at the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and by his fierce anger. 

In this beautiful and magnificent passage the writer might be 
thought of as either a poet or a prophet. As a poet, his imagina' 
tion paints the desolations of his country in images and figures 
like these. As a prophet, the Lord gives him in vision {^'ecisely 
these views, this panorama of successive scenes of wasting and 
ruin. If Jeremiah was not a prophet, we should of course take 
him as a poet, and this passage as simply sublime and exquisite 
poetry, liut since he is a prophet, it is better to t;ike this as his 
account of what he actually saw in vision In this view the poetic 
genius evinced in it is to be ascribed not so much to the prophet 
as to the Spirit that taught hiuL Yet remarkably (jod always adapts 
his modes of presenting truth and the style of his communications 
to the cast and culture of mind of the individual prophet to and 

through whom he is speaking. In the present case, the prophet 

looks out upon the earth, and lo, it seems resolved back to its orig- 
inal chaos. The words here rendered *' without form, and void, ' 
are precisely those of Gen. 1:2. He looked up to the heavens ; 
DO liglit was there. All those suns, moons, planets, and stars are 
extinguished I Darkness reigns supreme and alone! Uc looked 
at the mountains; they trembled, and the hills were violently 
sftakcn. (This is the sense of the original word.) He turns toward 
the earth; but there is no man there, nor even a bird of the air; 
they have all fled away. "The carmels" — fruitful fields — have 
become like the Arabian desert, for the article, " the wilderness," 
seems to give this definite sense to this noun. From this pas- 
sage Ijord 13yron probably obtained the conception of one of his 
best pieces, '^Darkness;" darkness going on conquering and 
quencliing the lights of the universe, until one by one they are 
all put out, and she reigns supreme and alone — herself " tlie uni- 
verse." Nothing is more natural than the figure of darkness to 

represent calamity. This figure leads the tliought of this passage. 
Yet other images arc blended with it 

27. For thus hath the Lord said. The whole land shall 
bo desolate; yet will I not make a full end. 
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Remarkably the Lord's threatened doom against this land, though 
terrible, was not utterly and forever exterminating. A nucleus 
would remain, a remnant would surviTe, and the land be repeopled 
and her cities rebuilt 

28. For this shall the earth mourn, and the heavens 
above be black: because I have spoken it, I have pur- 
posed itf and will not repent, neither will I turn back 
from it 

"For this/' does not refer to the point last stated — ^the spar- 
ing of a remnant — ^but rather to the general threatening of de- 
struction. It is God himself who speaSs — who purposes, and will 
not repent 

29. The whole city shall flee for the noise of the horse- 
men and bowmen ; they shall go into thickets, and climb 
up upon the rocks : every city shall be forsaken, and not a 
man dwell therein. 

Here we have an inside view of the city as seen under the 
panic caused by tliis Chaldean invasion. 

30. And when thou art spoiled, what wilt thou do? 
Though thou clothest thyself with crimson, though thou 
deckest thee with ornaments of gold, though thou rendest 
thy face with painting, in vain shalt thou make thyself 
fair ; thy lovers will despise thee, they will seek thy fife. 

The people of Judah, like the generation on whom the flood 
came, or liiLe the men of Sodom, were still eating and drinkine, 
adorning their persons with paint and with ornaments, as if lul 
unconscious of danger, or rather, as if utterly incredulous and 
unbelieving as to all Uiese fearful threatenings of judgment from 
their God. Hence this appeal : " When this spoiling shall become 
a reality, what wilt thou do ? " No matter how dehcately clad or 
gayly ornamented thou mayest be, thy lovers, those heathen na- 
tions from whom thou hast sought their idol gods, or (according to 
the figure of the prophets) with whom thou hast played the har- 
lot, will despise thee and will seek thy very life 1 How little will 
it avail thee then to have sought them as thy lovers when they 

shall have become thy murderers 1 So in every sinner's case, 

there will come an hour of doom in which his sins will become 
his tormentors, and Satan, to whom ho has sold himself to do his 
bidding, will drop his mask and appear plainly the sinner's real 
and worst enemy I In the phrase, "rendest thy face with paint- 
ing," the eyes rather than the whole face are spoken o£ It refers 
to a practice of painting the eyes so as to make them appear larger 
than life and in their view more beautiful 
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31. For I have heard a voice as of a woman in travail, 
and the anguish aa of her that bringeth foHh her first 
child, the voice of the daughter of Zion, thai bewaileth 
herself, that spreadeth her hands, saying, Woe is me now I 
for my soul is wearied because of murderers. 

These are the customary Hebrew figures to express extreme 
sorrow, affliction, and agony. The whole people are thought of 
as a desolate female, the daughter of Zion, ocwailing her sad lot, 
spreading forth her hands as if imploring help, and crying, " Woe 
is me now I my soul is wearied because of murderers! " Armed 

men are drinking the blood of all my sons and daughters! 

Thus closes this yivid portrayal of uie desolations which were 
near to come on Judah and Jerusalem from the terrible Chaldean 
armies, unless the people should at once turn to God in penitence 
and find mercy. 
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This chapter sets forth yet further the grievous iniauity of the 
people, botn in the line of corrupt morals and of idol-worship, 
coupled with frequent intimations that such guilt must bring 

down upon them Uie retributions of divine justice. As to the 

date of this chapter, if we Judge of it exclusively by the author s 
notices of time, and by his rormal opening and closing of a distinct 
message — assuming that all which follows one such date up to the 
next is one message, and bears the date given at its commence- 
ment — ^we must locate this in the reign of Josiah; as also the 
entire portion, 3 : 6—6 : 30. But the thoughtful reader who has 
studied the history of Josiah's reign, (as given 2 Kings 22, and 
23 ; and 2 Chron. 34 and 35), wiU often pause in reding these 
four chapters and ask. Is it possible that this people were so utterly 
corrupt at any period of Josiah's reign after his thirteenth year? 
Must we not suppose that when the prophet wrote out the second 
time these earlier chapters, he paid little regard to precise dates, 
or to the reconstruction of the messages in their original form, 
giving his attention chiefly to grouping together the important 
thoughts^ so that we may legitimately assume that a large part of 

these four chapters really belongs to the reign of Jehoiakim ? 

The question can not be settled with absolute certainty. I leave 
it unsettled. One thing is clear ; if it does all pertain to the last 
years of Josiah, his reformation was a deplorable failure, scarcely 
touching the surface even of public morals, much less the real heart 
of the people. We hope better things of that reform. 
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1. Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, 
and see now, and know, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that exe- 
cuteth judgment, that seeketh the truth; and I will par- 
don it 

This proposition, " Qoj explore the city of Jerusalem, and search 
diligently for one truth-loving man who executes justice ; and if 
you can find one such, I will pardon the city," gives us a very 
strong view of the utter and universal degeneracy of the people. 
It reminds us of Abraham's plea for Sodom, and the Lord's pledge 

to spare it if he could find ten righteous men in it. Can it be 

possible that this was the state of morals during the reign of Jo- 
siah? To me it seems inconsistent with the historic records of 
his reign, and indeed of his own character; and therefore in- 
credible. 

2. And though they say. The Lord liveth ; surely they 
swear falsely. 

To say, " The Lord liveth," in the sense of this passage, is to 
take the solemn oath by Jehovah. This oath, then as now, 
was a solemn recognition of the existence of the one true God, 
and not of his existence alone, but of his moral government — his 
execution of justice, and his award of righteous retribution on 
men for falsehood and wrong. The men of Jerusalem swore by 
Jehovah, but this did not hold them to the truth. They swore 

falsely and perjured themselves. Scarce any thing can be a 

surer test of the moral sentiments of a people than this. If the 
fear of God will not hold men under the solemnities of the oath 
in the name of Almighty God, it is plain that there is no truth in 
their hearts, and no power of conscience to restrain them from 
any sin they may find it convenient to commit. 

3. O Lord, are not thine eyes upon the truth? thou 
hast stricken them, but they have not grieved; thou 
hast consumed them, hU they have refused to receive cor- 
rection : they have made their faces harder than a rock ; 
they have refused to return. 

Most surely the prophet is right in assuming that the eyes of God 
are upon the truth. He loves truth, jealously defends it, and will 

righteously punish every violation of it. The word rendered 

"grieved,' applies rather to physical pain than to mental, and 
hence favors this sense: They nave not felt it, have hardened their 

nerves against it. " Consumed " is a very strong woni for this 

place, yet the sense no doubt is, that the Lord applied his later 
chastisements far more severely because they did not seem to feel 
his earlier inflictions. So he is wont to do. ^The Hebrew idiom 
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has it, '^Make their /a^<? harder than a rock;" but this brazen 
face is an index of the heart, and is of small account iu any other 
view than as truly revealing the heart. 

4. Therefore I said, Surely these are poor; they are 
foolish : for they know not the way of the Lord, nor the 
judgment of their God. 

5. I will get me unto the great men, and will speak 
unto them ; for they have known the way of the Lord, 
and the judgment of their God: but these have altogether 
broken the yoke, and burst the bonds. 

Then the prophet said. It must be that this description applies 
only to the poorer, lower, and more ignorant classes. They are 
thus reckless of God and of their moral obligations, because they 
know no better. 8o he said, I will go to the great men and speak 
to them, for they have known the way of God and his moral law, 
f. e.j his "judgments" as to the duties of men. But to his amaze- 
ment and grief, he found the great and rich men still worse than 
the poor. They had utterly and altogether broken through the 

restraints of God's law. This indicates a fearfully corrupt state 

of public morals. When those wlio had most knowledge of God 
and duty were most reckless and most hardened in sin, what hope 
could remain for the nation? 

6. Wherefore a lion out of the forest shall slay them, 
and a wolf of the evenings shall spoil them, a leopard 
shall watch over their cities: every one that goeth out 
thence shall be torn in pieces : because their transgressions 
are many, and their backslidings are increased. 

Destruction surely comes of such flagrant wickedness. The de- 
stroyers are here compared to the lion, to the niglitly prowling wolfj 
and to the leopard who watches stealthily for his prey, and springs 
upon it unawares. So their enemies would watch at their city 
gates and none could escape. All this because their sins were so 
many and as the last verb most naturally means, were so strong^ 
i. c, because their hearts were so invincibly and incorrigibly set 

in their wickedness. "Evening wolves come in as a figure 

for a destroying army in Hab. 1 : 8, and Zeph. 3 : 3. Both these 
prophets were contemporary with Jeremiah. 

7. How shall I pardon thee for this ? thy children have 
forsaken me, and sworn by them that are no gods : when I 
had fed them to the full, they then committed adultery, 
and assembled themselves by troops in the harlots' houses. 

Some critics read the first clause, *' Shall I pardon thee for 
this?" The sense is not materially affected by the proposed 
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change. ^To swear by false gods, recognized them as really di- 
vine, and hence, was one of the greatest sins. In rendering 

the next clause, *' When I fed them to the full/' our translators 
followed the Hebrew marginal reading, instead of the Hebrew 
text This latter is the verb to swears to bind by an oath and 
solemn covenant. Since this sense is at least equally pertinent, 
it is better to follow it, because the reading has most authority. 
The sense then is, Though I had made them swear allegiance to 
me, taking them into solemn covenant with myself, yet they broke 
this sacred covenant, committing adultery, in the sense of idola- 
try, and trooping off eagerly to harlots' houses (idol-temples). 

8. They were as fed horses in the morning : every one 
neighed after his neighbor's wife. 

Here, also, critics debate over the root of the word rendered 
*' in tZie morning." The other root gives the sense of roaming 
about under the impulses of animal lust. The difference affects 
only the nature and force of a figure of speech. The general sen- 
timent of the verse is clear, it being essentially the same as in 
chap. 2: 23, 24. 

9. Shall I not visit for these things f saith the Lord : 
and shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as 
this? 

How can the Lord endure such horrible wickedness, such vio- 
lations of good morals toward men, and such abuse and insult 
toward himself? He can not refrain from severe and almost ex- 
terminating judgments. As a moral Ruler of the universe, he 
can not, even if he would, escape the responsibility of punishing 
such sin and of giving expression to his abhorrence of such im- 
quity. 

10. Go ye up upon her walls, and destroy; but make 
not a full end : take away her battlements ; for they are 
not the Lord's. 

The Lord addresses the enemies and destroyers of Jerusalem. 
The restriction, '^Make not a full end," implies (as above 4: 27) 
that the Lord would save a remnant, and replant his people once 
more. The word rendered "battlement,' has only one well- 
established meaning, that of tendrils of the vine, or slips set for 
propagation. Israel is not infrequently presented as tne Lord's 
vine. (See chap. 12: 10, and Isa. 5: 1-7, and 27: 11, 12, and 
Ps. 80: 8-16.) Here the Lord commissions the destroyer to take 
away all her tendrils, because they are not the Lord's. He must 
disown them because they have utterly apostatized from* him. 
Essentially the tendrils of this vine are the people of Judah and 
Jerusalem. Under this commission, the stock remains for new 
growths in the future. 
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11. For the bocee of Israel xad the hocee of Jndah 
hare dealt rerj treacfaeroosl j against me, sahh the Lord. 

Tbif T^rse ^«i a reason wtrj ther can i» lonser be aecoonted 
tbe I»rff » pier^^le. Thej haiTe been cxceedingi^f treaeheroos 
Uyirar*! Gr^ bneakm^ tfaeir corexiaiit whh him in wajs bkhs 
nMnltiDg aod abosireL 

12L Tbcy hare belied the Lord, azid said. It U not he ; 
neither shall eril come apon us; neither shall we see 
sword nor famine: 

13. And the prophets shall become wind, and the word 
is not in them : thus shall it be done unto them. 

Those reasons are condnaed here. In fixing npon the precise 

sense of the phrase, "^ Thej have belied the Lord," the choice lies 
between the following sapnosable meanings: (I). Thej have 
proved (al»e to God by treacherooslv violating their covenant with 
him. I^t this has been said already. (2.) Thej have denied the 

reracitj of his word as it came through his professed prophets^ 

(3.) Thej have denied his moral attribotes, and practically his 

existence as the one onlj true God. The second, if carried 

out legitimatclj, involves the third bj logical inference. The 

same phrase r^ccurs in the original of Josh. 24 : 27, and Isa. 59 : 

13. From the case itself, as here presented, it is plain that the 

pe^>ple at least denied the truth of tiie words that came to them 
from God through his prophet — so much, and perhaps more. The 
clause that immediately follows stronglj favors the third view 
above dven, viz., that of denying the existence and attributes of 
Jehovan-^refusing to recognize him as the true God. We might 
translate, " Thej lied against God, or concerning God ; " and then 
tliej went on to saj, "It is not he.'' Now, here it should be 
noted that the Lord repcatcdlj uses this very phrase, " I am A^," to 
affirm his eternal existence and godhead. (See Beut 32 : 39, and 
Isa 43: 10, 13.) •Hence it can scarcely be doubted that this is 
the sense in which they belied God. They.disowned his essential 

divinity. "Neither shall evil come upon us," etc., shows that 

thoy put no confidence in what the Lord's prophets had said. 
This IS implied also in v. 13, which continues the sayings of these 
wicked men. The prophets, t. c, God's true prophets (said they), 
shall bo taken for mere wind ; we will put no more confidence in 

their words than if they were only a blast of wind. The sense 

of the next clause I take to be, "there is no voice from God 
among them," literally, there is no speaker, t. c, who speaks 

divin(5ly, from God, among them. "Thus shall it be done unto 

them/' moans that all the dreadful things they threaten against us, 
the feoplo of Judah and Jerusalem, shall come upon themselves. 
"It shall bo dono thus to them" as they pretend to say shall bo 

dono to us. So understood, this passage reveals the shocking 

hardihood, skepticism, and ripened depravity of the people. 
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14. Wherefore thus saith the Lord Grod of hosts, Because 
ye speak this word, behold, I will make my words in thy 
mouth fire, and this people wood, and it shall devour them. 

The meaning of this is that all the words of the Lord against 
them by the prophet should be fearfully fulfilled, to their sure 
destruction. 

15. Lo, I will bring a nation upon you from far, O 
house of Israel, saith the Lord: it is & mighty nation, it 
is an ancient nation, a nation whose language thou know- 
est not, neither understandest what they say. 

16. Their quiver is as an open sepulcher, they are all 
mighty men. 

17. And they shall eat up thy harvest, and thy bread, 
which thy sons and thy daughters should eat: they shall 
eat up thy flocks and thy herds: they shall eat up thy 
vines and thy fig-trees : they shall impoverish thy fenced 
cities, wherein thou trustedst, with the sword. 

Here, again, we have the Chaldeans. They are surely coming 
to lay the land desolate. They are both powerful and ancient; in 
power, coming up at that time to be the conquerors of all Western 
Asia; in antiquUy, running back to the earliest ages after the 
flood. Their language bore some affinity to the Hebrew, yet was 
so unlike that the Jews would not understand it. The com- 
parison of their quiver to an open sepulcher is graphic, significant 

of death and destruction. It is remarkable that the prophet 

returns so often to this fearful prediction of invasion and ruin 
from the north, the Chaldean power. No doubt it was the merci- 
ful design of God to appeal to the fears of the people, and thus 
arouse them to serious ^ consideration of their danger, and so of 
their great sin. For the same reason the Bible, and especially 
the New Testament, reveals the fearful doom of the wicked in the 
world to come. 

18. Nevertheless, in those days, saith the Lord, I will 
not make a full end with you. 

Again we have this merciful limitation, ''I will not make a full 
end with you." Fearful as this destruction and captivity were to 

be, a remnant would survive, amd Judah be again restored. 

So God is wont to blend mercies with his judgments all along 
through this world of probation. But no such limitation appears 
in the testimony given in the Scriptures as to the final destiny of 
the lost I Nowhere does the Lord say. Nevertheless, I will not 
make a full and final end of your hopes and happiness t In this 
particular, the contrast between this judgment and that of the 
mcorrigibly wicked in the world of doom is palpable and appalling 1 
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19. And it shall come to pass, when ye shall say, Where- 
fore doeth the Lord our God all these things unto us ? then 
ehalt thou answer them, Like as ye have forsaken me, and 
served strange gods in your land, so shall ye serve 
strangers in a land that is not yours. 

Once more we meet the oft-recurring question, Why is this 
terrible judgment sent upon the land and people of the Lord? 
Here the people are supposed to ask this question: God sives the 
answer. By a quick turn upon the words "strange" and "land,' 
the antithesis is made very pointed so that the gist of the answer 
could not well be misapprehended or forgotten. "As ye have 
served strange gods in your own land, so shall ye serve strangers 
in a land not your own." "Strange," here, as always in the 
Bible, is in the sense not of extraordinary or uncouth, but simply 
of foreign ; belonging to another nation. They had taken homo 
to their own country the gods of other nations. For this sin they 
must themselves be borne away to those other countries as cap- 
tives and bondmen. 

20. Declare this in the house of Jacob, and publish it in 
Judah, saying, 

21. Hear now this, O foolish people, and without under- 
standing; which have eyes, and see not; which have ears, 
and hear not : 

" Without understanding" is, in Hebrew, " without heart" But 
the word "heart" is used here, and not infrequently, for the mind 
considered in its relations to moral subjects and moral duties. 
To be "without heart" is to have stultified the intellect and over- 
borne reason and conscience, so as to be practically as if without 
either. To "have eyes, and yet not see;" to "have ears, and yet 
not hear," puts the case of the self-hardened sinner with much 
truth and lorce. This is the damning sin of the wicked. To 
know their duty, and yet to live as if they knew it not ; to have 
noble capacities for attaining all needful moral truths, and glorious 
opportunities for doing all duty, and yet to use neither, but delib- 
erately to paralyze the one, and neglect or even spurn away the 
other; this is the great sin of all sins; this it is that dooms the 
soul to hopeless exclusion from Qod and heaven — to hopeless 
sinning and woe. 

22. Fear ye not me? saith the Lord : will ye not tremble 
at my presence, which have placed the sand for the bound 
of the sea by a perpetual decree, that it can not pass it : and 
though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they not 
prevail ; though they roar, yet can they not pass over it ? 

This representation of Jehovah as terrible in the greatness of 
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his power, is surpassingly grand Scarce any of his manifesta- 
tions in nature are more so. When the waters of the vast deep 
are driven fiercely by the tempest, they toss wildly about the 
largest ships ever built by man, and even lift and bear away rocks 
vast and ponderous ; yet, when they reach that low line of sand- 
beach where God has set their limit, they seem marvelously shorn 
of their power. The tiny sands build up the mighty breakwater, 
because God sets them there to mark tne bounds beyond which 
the furious waves may not pass. In other words, that noiseless, 
invisible power of God which we are wont to call gravitation, 
holds them to their bed, and with all their wrath they can not 

breast its pressure or brave its rebuke. And, now, shall not 

that God be feared who is so great, and who is clothed with 
power so transcendently sublime ? Shall not mortal man tremble 
Defore him? 

23. But this people hath a revolting and a rebellious 
heart; they are revolted and gone. 

The one all potent reason why the majesty and glory of Gtod 
are so powerless on the people is, that they have a revolting and 
rebellious heart. They are fearfully committed against serving and 
obeying this great God. Hence, they will not think seriously and 
solemnly of his power and of his excellent majesty. They in- 
tensely choose to drive away all thoughts of God, and to quench 
all sense of his claims upon their love and homage. 

24. Neither say they in their heart, Let us now fear the 
Loud our God, that giveth rain, both the former and the 
latter, in his season: he reserveth unto us the appointed 
weeks of the harvest. 

25. Your iniquities have turned away these things, and 
your sins have withholden good things from you. 

This moral blindness and extreme aversion to recognize the 
claims of God upon them for love or gratitude, account for their 
failure to trace tneir rains to his kindness, or their droughts to his 
displeasure for their sins. They do not love to say, "Let us fear" 
(in the sense of love and reverence) "the Lord our God, who 

giveth us rain in its season." ^In that climate there were two 

rainy seasons; the first, succeeding the long drought of summer, 
prepared the ground for seed-sowing (falling in 1;he last days of 
October, and in November) ; the second, in March and April, was 
their "latter rain," and served to mature their harvests. The 
word " reserveth to us " has the sense of carefully guarding, watch- 
ing over to keep and bring forth in its season. It was uieir sins 
that had shut off their needed rains, and denied them the income 
of their harvests. 

26. For among my people are found wicked men: 
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they lay wait, as he that setteth snares; they set a trap, 
they catch men. 

27. As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses full 
of deceit : therefore they are become great, and waxen 
rich. 

" Wicked men " must be taken here in a specially strong, em- 
phatic sense, as the word " sinner " is often in tlie New Testament, 
e. g.j when applied to the publicans. For, after describing the 
masses of the people as so exceedingly corrupt, to say that there 
were found among them some ordmary sinners would be too 
tame. These are men of murderous spirit. They waylay and rob 
men, and make themselves rich and great by such means. Their 
houses are full, not of deceit so properly, as of tha/ruits and avails 
of their deceit 

28. They are waxen fat, they shine ; yea, they overpass 
the deeds of the wicked: they judge not the cause, the 
cause of the fatherless, yet they prosper ; and the right of 
the needy do they not judge. 

Living deliciously on the fruits of others' toil, their skin really 
shines with fatness ; they surpass the common standard of wicked 
doing; they prosper, though their bearing toward the fatherless 
is not just, but unjust. 

29. Shall I not visit for these things f saith the Lord : 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ? 

Can it be thought possible that God can wink at such wrong, or 
let go unpunished such a nation as tliis ? Never, w^hile ho is God ! 
Even Thomas Jefferson could say, " The Almighty has no attri- 
bute in his nature which can take sides with a nation that tram- 
ples down the poor, the fatherless, and tlie oppressed I " 

30. A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the 
land; 

31. The prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear 
rule by their means ; and my people love to have it so : 
and what will ye do in the end thereof? 

Throughout this corrupt age of the nation, there were numerous 
false prophets, pretending to have messages from God, but of all 
living men most wicked and most palpably led by Satan. The 
priests themselves, horribly corrupt, made common cause with 
them, and availed themselves of their aid to augment their own 
influence. The people enjoyed their delusive promises of peace 
and prosperity, lience, the Lord fitly asks, What will they all do 

<A« latter cnd^ the final issue of such a course of horrible wick- 
? ^A case illustrating the relation of the false prophets 
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to the corrupt priests, the way the former class used the latter, 
and gave them augmented power which they could use, may be 
seen in chap. 29: 24-29. 



-»o^^o«- 



CHAPTER VI. 

The same general strain of remark continues through this chap- 
ter. Judging from its scope, wo must assign it to the same date 
as the two next preceding. It paints the sins of the people ; re- 
bukes their hypocrisy; and repeats the fearful threatcnings of 
the Chaldean invasioa 

1. O ye children of Benjamin, gather yourselves to flee 
out of the midst of Jerusalem, and blow the trumpet in 
Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerem : for 
evil appeareth out of the north, and great destruction. 

The word rendered "gather yourselves to flee," seems rather to 
mean ** hasten your escape with your eflfects;" gather all you 
have and flee. Tekoa lav on high ground, twelve miles south of 
Jerusalem, and may, perhaps, be chosen here for the sake of the 
paranomasia with uie word for blowing the trumpet, as we might 
say, Sound forth the trumpet blast m the trump-blast city, if 
we had a city of that name. One object of such a play on the 
name of a city, was to impress the call on every mind, and cause 

it to be remembered. ^Beth-haccerem — " house of the vineyard " 

— according to the testimony of Jerome, lay on a mountain be- 
tween Jerusalem and Tekoa. Jerome lived and wrote in Botlile- 
hem, near by, and even within sight of Beth-haccerem.-^ — Signals 
by fire would indicate the pending invasioa This seems to nave 
been the common signal with the ancient Greeks and Komans for 

danger, waved violently to denote war. ^The evil coming from 

the north, here as before (1 : 14, 15, and 4 : 5, 6, and 5 : 15), and also 
after (6 : 22), is the Chaldean power. 

2. I have likened the daughter of Zion to a comely and 
delicate vjoman. 

3. The shepherds with their flocks shall come unto her ; 
they shall pitch their tents against her round about ; they 
shall feed every one in his place. 

In V. 2, the point of cogiparison is her weakness and delicacy 

to withstand a fierce assault from a powerful foe. In v. 3, the 

word rendered "comely" means "one who dwells in the house," 
and who hence is of delicate complexion and fragile endurance. 
It may be implied that her Lord had regarded her as such a 
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woman, needing and enjoying his protection. But she is pro- 
tected no longer. ^The Chaldean army investing the city, is 

compared to a company of shepherds pitching their tents around 
a ci^ — a familiar oriental scene. Each band occupies its own 
post and carries on its work of destruction, even as a like num- 
ber of shepherds would each feed his flock in his own locality. 

4. Prepare ye war against her ; arise, and let us go up 
at noon. Woe unto us ! for the day goeth away, for the 
shadows of the evening are stretched out. 

5. Arise, and let us go by night, and let us destroy her 
palaces. 

The first part of the verso is the sunposed language of the 
enemy. The word *' prepare" is, in Hebrew, ^^ sancti-fy war 
against him ; " declare war with solemn religious rites, invoking 

the aid of their gods. ^To *' go up at noon, ' perhaps, indicates 

that they had no fear of maung an open assault at mid-day; 
or, since they say also, "Let us go up by nicht; " the thought 
may be that, in their earnest and fearless zeal, they shrink neither 
from the intense heats by day, nor from the chill and the dews 
of night. No extremes of heat or cold, no discomfort, will deter 
them. ^The last part of verse 4 is the exclamation of the be- 
sieged: " Alast darkness comes on; our day of prosperity closest 
See how the shadows lengthen out—for a woful night of gloom I " 
But some critics put these words in the mouth of the besiegers, 
who are sad that night comes on too soon for their work 

« 

6. For thus hath the Lord of hosts said. Hew ye down 
trees, and cast a mount against Jerusalem : this ia the city 
to be visited; she ia wholly oppression in the midst of 
her. 

7. As a fountain casteth out her waters, so she casteth 
out her wickedness: violence and spoil is heard in her; 
before me continually ia grief and wounds. 

The ancient mode of besieging walled cities was by raising a 
high mount outside, around the city, as high or even higher than 
the city walls. In this work, as well as in their machinery, trees 

and timber would be used. ^This visitation of judgment on the 

city was due her for her oppression of her poor ana of her serv- 
ants. (See chap. 34: 8-22.) Oppression had become her ruling 
passion. Her wickedness pourea forth its developments and man- 
ifestations as a fountain docs its waters. 

8. Be thou instructed, O Jerusalem, lest my soul de- 

Eart from thee ; lest I make thee desolate, a land not in- 
abited. 
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The word rendered ^^ depart'* from thee, means be alienated, be 
torn away; implying the strong and spontaneous love of God for 
his people, and the grief of heart with which he should give them 
up to destruction if he must. It would be so much more gratifying 
if they would receive instruction and repent, so that he could stifl 
clasp them to his heart and shield them from all harm. 

9. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, They shall thoroughly 
glean the remnant of Israel as a vine: turn back thy 
hand as a grape-gatherer into the baskets. 

This Chaldean enemy will ultimately sweep the land clean of 
its inhabitants, as the last grapes are gleaned thoroughly and 
taken away in a basket As grape-gatherers return with their 
baskets again and again, so the Chaldeans came at least three 
times to pillage and to bear away captives. 

10. To whom shall I speak, and give warning, that they 
may hear? Behold, their ear is uncircumcised, and they 
can not hearken : behold, the word of the Lord is unto 
them a reproach ; they have no delight in it. 

11. Therefore I am full of the fury of the Lord; I am 
weary with holding in : I will pour it out upon the chil- 
dren abroad, and upon the assembly of young men to- 
gether: for even the husband with the wife shall be taken, 
the aged with fiim that is full of days. 

The prophet sees and feels the solemn urgency of the case, and 
therefore personally longs to have his messages reach the hearts 
of the people and bring them to repentance. But, alas I he meets 
onlv resistance, hard hearts scorning his words and hating his 
divine Master. Where can he find a man to hear? *'To whom 
shall I speak and bear this testimony? Who will hear it?" An 
'^uncircumcised ear" opens not itself to God and has never been 
consecrated to him — circumcision being the ancient rite of con- 
secration. 

. *' Can not hearken," is of course a moral not a physical disability. 
They can not hear, because they do not love and choose to hear. 
They intensely hate and loathe the word of God. It is to them a 
thing of reproach for which they feel no respect. They would ac- 
count it only a disgrace to heed it. So (most strangely) wicked 

men are wont to be ashamed of reading their Bibles, or of being 

known to pray, or to fear God or seek his favor. The prophet's 

view of their moral state, coupled with his sense of their danger, 
and more yet of their great guilt toward God; fires his soul most 
intensely. He sympathizes with God in his sense of their unut- 
terable iniquity, and of the demand of justice for their punishment 
Hence he says, "I am full of the heat of the Lord," his burning 
indignation against suoh iniquity; and I can not withhold the mes- 
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sages God sends by me though they are threatenings of terrible 
judgments; "I will pour them forth," etc. 

12. And their houses shall be turned unto others, udth 
their fields and wives together: for I will stretch out my 
hand upon the inhabitants of the land, saith the Lord. 

13. For from the least of them even unto the greatest 
pf them every one is given to covetousness : and from the 
prophet even unto the priest every one dealeth falsely. 

When God puts forth his hand to destroy, the work will be 

done most fearfully and most surely. Covetousness (the passion 

for unrighteous gain is the sense of the original) was one of the 

crying and damning sins of the people. Prophet and priest 

ahke were false, pretending to speak for God, but really speaking 
only for the " father of lies." Ihat the fearful degeneracy of the 
people was largely due to the influence of false prophets and cor- 
rupt priests b repeatedly intimated in the records of those times. 
But for their influence, the true prophets would very probably 
have been heard to purpose and the people have been saved. 

14. They have healed also the hurt of the daughter of 
my people slightly, saying, Peace, peace ; when there is no 
peace. 

The " hurt" is of course the wound inflicted by God in his chas- 
tisements. The context and the original word concur in demand- 
ing this sense. Yet here we are not to think primarily and mainly 
of the wounding of one's person by sickness, or of one's estate by 
losses, or of one's social sensibilities by bereavement; but rather 
of that smiting of tHe soul which touches the conscience, (juickens 
a sense of sin and guilt, and enforces the fearful conviction that 
all is wrong between one's self and God. This breaking of man's 
proud spirit under a conscious sense of sin and ^ilt, considered 
as produced or at least quickened by God's chastisements, is pre- 
cisely the thing here meant by " the hurt of the daughter of my 
people." To sajr to persons so smitten, "All is well/' when God 
means that nothing is well; to say "Give yourself no anxiety," 
when Grod is doing his utmost to trouble their conscience and make 
them fearfully anxious, is to gainsay all that God would say, and 
to counteract all he would do for the conviction, repentance, and 
salvation of his professed people. This case should be an ad- 
monition against this form oi sin in all ages and under all cir- 
cumstances. When God is using his agencies of discipline and 
afliiction for good moral ends, let us take care lest we counteract 
his efforts 1 It is fearful at such a time to whisper comfort to smit- 
ten hearts by saying, "For no sin of yours; " " No hand of God 
in this;" "Bear up under your inevitable fate and make as little 
of it as possible." It were infinitely better to say nothing than to 
speak at random, or to speak without noticing or understanding 
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what God aims to accomplish. ^If it be asked, How can we 

know what God's pur]»oses are? the answer is ready. Suflfer- 
ings sent by the Lord in his providence upon his children in this 
world are always disciplinary. God never hurls his arrows at ran- 
dom and without a purpose. As to his people, this purpose is not 
punitive but is corrective — ^to make them the more surely and 

abundantly "partakers of his holiness." It might be too much 

to affirm of the wicked that all the affliction Grod visits upon them 
in this world is designed by him for their ^ood and for no other 
end ; yet we may say Uiat much of it manifesUy is, and that it is our 
wisdom always to help forward this result and to assume that God 
looks for our cocjperation toward this result, and this only. If he 
hajs punitive ends in view in some cases, he can manage them 
without our aid, and as to those bearings, does not ask our cooper^ 
ation. 

15. Were they ashamed when they had committed abom- 
ination ? nay, they were not at all ashamed, neither could 
they blush : therefore they shall fall among them that fall : 
at the time that I visit them they shall be cast down, saith 
the Lord. 

To be shameless in sin is one of the darkest indications of hope- 
less obduracy. How surely such sinners must fall before the right* 
eous visitations of Jehovah I 

16. Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls. But they 
said, We will not walk therein, 

17. Also I set watchmen over you, saying, Hearken to 
the sound of the trumpet. But they said, We will not 
hearken. 

The "old paths "were the ways of their early fathers, who walked 
humbly with God, and adhered zealously to his worship as opposed 
to the worship of idols. So walking, they would find rest and peace. 
This pending invasion need not alarm tiiem. They would also have 
peace of soul, a consciousness of right-doing, and a sense of God's 

favor. But they said, " No, we will not walk in those ways." The 

** watchmen," set of God over the people, were the true prophets, their 
spiritual shepherds. The same figure is drawn out more rally, Ezek 
3 : 17, and o3 : 7. 

• 

18. Therefore hear, ye nations, and know, O congrega- 
tion, what is among them. 

19. Hear, O earth: behold, I will bring evil upon this 
people, even the fruit of their thoughts, because they have 
not hearkened unto my words, nor to my law, but rejected 
it 
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With some play upon the word " hear," the Lord says, Since they 
will not hear the trumpet-cry of alarm from my servants, the watch- 
men, I summon all the nations to hear the merits of this case ; to 
come and learn what is done among this people. Let them see 
what fearful sins they have committed, and how obdurate their 
hearts are against all the appeals of my love and all the threat- 
enings of my iudgment. Let them first witness the sins of this 
people ; then the punishment I shall inflict therefor. 

20. To what purpose cometh there to me incense from 
Bheba, and the sweet cane from a far country? your bumt- 
ofierings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices sweet unto 
me. 

The people still kept up the routine of the temple-worship. Li 
this they made use of incense obtained from Sheba, a province of 
Arabia Felix, celebrated for its rich spices — whence, some centu- 
ries before, came their famous queen to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. The " sweet cane," or calamus, is supposed to have come 
from Lidia, the " iSir country." It would be only like the common 
human nature of our age if the Jews of Jeremiah's time gave the 
more to God in costly spices as they gave him less of the true hom- 

Xof their hearts. By a sort of compromise of their own, men are 
n fain to make up m the outer what they choose to lack of the 
inner — lavishing in costly ofl^erings of sweet spices inversely as 

they give the love of their hearts to God. But of what use 

were those costlj spices of which God sneaks ? The people had 
no heart in their worship of Grod, and nence he could have no 
pleasure in their sacrifices. This last statement should be taken 
m its strongest sense. So far from merely taking no pleasure, he 
loathed and abhorred them. So it must be evermore when wor^ 
ship is ofifered to God in which the offerer gives not his heart 

21. Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will lay 
stumbling-blocks before this people, and the fathers and 
the sons together shall fall upon them ; the neighbor and 
his friend shall perish. 

"Stumbling-blocks" are agencies for their physical destruction — 
not for their moral fall, according to the customary modem sense 
of this phrase. 

22. Thus saith the Lord, Behold, a people cometh from 
the north country, and a great nation shall be raised from 
the sides of the earth. 

23. They shall lay hold on bow and spear; they are 
cruel, and have no mercy; their voice roareth like the 
sea; and they ride upon horses, set in array as men for 
war against thee, O aaughter of Zion. 
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Here we have the Chaldeans again delineated in forms of ap- 
palling terror. 

24. We have heard the fame thereof: our hands wax 
feeble : anguish hath taken hold of us, and pain, as of a 
woman* in travail. 

25. Go not forth into the field, nor walk by the way; 
for the sword of the enemy and fear is on every side. 

The " fame " is the report, the tidings of their approach. It un- 
nerved the nation. They were utterly unable to cope with such a 
power. They knew that help firom the God of their fathers could 
not be reasonably expected, because they had revolted from him. 
Indeed, they had. good cause to know that this invasion was the 
scourge of &od on them for their sins. Under such a conviction, 
the bravest heart might well quail in terror and writhe in anguish, 
for it is sheer madness for man to summon and stiffen his hardi- 
hood to dare Jehovah's vengeance I ^There would be no safety 

in going forth into the field or into the highways for flight, for the 
sword of the enemy was on every side. 

26. O daughter of my people, gird thee with sackcloth, 
and wallow thyself in ashes : make thee mourning, as for 
an only son, most bitter lamentation : for the spoiler shall 
suddenly come upon us. 

It only remained for the people of Judah and Jerusalem (" the 
daughter of my people") to give themselves to mourning. There 
couM be no help for them, since they looiUd not repent, and there- 
fore God could not pardon. 

27. I have set thee for a tower and a fortress among my 
people, that thou mayest know and try their way. 

Since this passage (v. 27-30) speaks of the prophet as trying, 
proving the people, in the sense of proving and assaying mineral 
ores, it is plain that the idea of *' tourer,' here, is maamissible. 
The original shows that it should rather be a trier, an assajer, 
as of metals, " To know and try their way " keeps up the same 
figure. But, on the word rendered '' fortress," critics disagree. If 
we take the orthography of our received Hebrew text, we must read 
it '^fortress," and refer to chap. 1: 18 for its meaning, viz., that 
God would make the prophet sbrong against whatever opposition or 
difficulty he might encounter, even as a strong fortress that defies 
assault If it were admissible to change the vowels slijghtlv,* or 
assume that the present orthography is equivalent to this, then it 
might be read : "I have set thee an assayer of my people, to sepa- 
rate the dross from the gold ore." Neither sense is bckd. 

♦«.e.,to llfaO) 
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28. They are all grievous revolters, walking with slan- 
ders : they are brass and iron ; they are all corrupters. 

"Grievous peToltere" is, in the original, intensely strong — ^fche 
superlative degree of revolt, corruption, and wickedness. They 
arc only brass and copper, when they should be gold and silver. 
They make others corrupt, marring all they touch. 

29. The bellows are burned, the lead is consumed of the 
fire; the founder melteth in vain: for the wicked are not 
plucked away. 



* 



On the first clause, critics are divided between these two senses : 
a.) The bellows are scorched, t. e., under the intense heat (6.) 
The bellows breathe hard, blow violentiy. The former is best sup- 
ported by the usage of the word. ^The remaining portion m^ 

oe read, " By their fire the lead is consumed ; the refiner toils 
in vain ; the wicked are not removed ; " or perhaps better, keeping 
up the figure, the worthless dross is not separated. The idea of 
the verse is, that the people, being assayed as ores from the mine, 
can not be purified; they afford no precious metal. Every thing 
passes off in dross, and the process proves the utter worthlessness 
of the material subjected to this trial. The people are all and 
only dross. 

30. Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the 
Lord hath rejected them. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter. The world will be 
compelled to call this people of Judah and Jerusalem " rejected 
silver; " refuse matter; proved to bo good for nothing. The Lord 
hath assayed them, hath found thom worthless, and hath rejected 
them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

This chapter, and the two next succeeding, manifestly consti- 
tute one message. Not only is there no evidence of closing one 
message and beginning another throughout this portion, but the 
same subject continues on through the entire passage. It might 
also be remarked that chap. 8 commences by connecting what 
follows vnth what precedes, using the words "At that time," etc., 
and chap. 9 is closely connected with chap. 8 by its train of 
thought We may then safely account this portion (chap. 7-9) as 

one message. 6ut it appears here without date. Yet a elue to 

its date is found in the evidence of identity as to circumstances 
and time between this message and that which commoncos in 
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chojpL 26. This evidence of identity as to circumstances and time 
lies in the following particulars: (1.) In each message the prophet 
was directed to go and stand in the temple and deUjer it to the 
people who congregated — going out and coming in — there. (See 
7: 2, and 26: 2.)-- — (2.) Oift of the salient points in each mes- 
sage, the one which manifestly attracted most attention, was Qod*B 
threateninj? to make this temple like Shiloh, t. e., to destroy it 
utterly. Compare 7: 14 with 26: 6.— (3.) The burden of the 
exhortation and the only condition of sparing the temple, city, and 
people, is in each the same — " amend your ways and your doings." 
(See 7: 3-7, with 26: 13.)— (4.^ Further evidence of identity 
as to time, place, etc., appears in the fSust, that while the passa^ 
chap. 7-9 gives the message in full with the usual variety — the 
porhuyal of their sins; exhortations to repentance; threatened 
judgments to enforce it ; somewhat full particulars as to the source 
and character of those judgments ; the prophet's sympathy and 
grief in view of these pending calamities, indicatmg how fully 
he believed them, and how near he thought them to be, eto. ; 
on Uie other hand, chap. 26 is plainly a case of renewed men- 
tion for a special purpose. For, the message is not given in 
detail as in chap. 7-9. Its heads of thought only are referred to, 
and this manifestly for the purpose of introducing new matter 
not touched at all in the passage chap. 7-9. This new matter in- 
cludes the personal peril into which the prophet was brought by 
this message ; the persecution instigated acunst him ; the efforts 
made to suppress his messages and compel nim to desist from his 
work, and the circumstances connected with this opposition and 
persecution. Hence, we have a manifest reason for introducing 
again this remarkable prophecy given in tiie templa ^This re- 
newed mention (chap. .26^ eives us the date, viz., "in the begin- 
ning of the reign of JehoiaxinL" 

1. The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lobd, 
saying, 

2. Stand in the eate of the Lobd's house, and proclaim 
there this word, and say. Hear the word of the Ix>bd, all 
ye of Judah, that enter in at these gates to worship the 

LoBD. 

Some obvious reasons for choosing this place, the gate of the 



God's abhorrence of their self-righteous reliance on the mere 
forms of their temple-worshm while dieir hearts were utterly far 
from God, and their lives shamefully immoral and abominable; 
and vet further, he was to predict the utter ruin of that very 
temple for these sins of the people who professed to worship Qod 
there. Hiese circumstances made this the most fitting place for 
the announcement of this eventful and solemn message. 

4 



^^^ho loi 
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3. Thus saith the Lobd of hosts, the God of Isiael, 
Amend your ways and your doings, and I will cause yoa 
to dwell in this place. 

These first words give us the safiBtance in a notshell: "Make 
good your ways and doin^; " make them ri^t; this done, I will 
cause you to dwell here mdefinitely. Te shall hare this temple 
to enjoy, and not the temple alone, but the city and aU your na- 
tional priyil^es. 

4. Trust ye not in lying words, sajing, The temple of 
the Lord, The temple of the Lord, The temple of the 
Lord, care these. 

The "lying words" referred to are those of the fidse and lying 
prophets. '&ej assured the peq)le that the Lord could not de- 
stroy the city and the nation, because this was Ait temple, and 
he would surely preserve it from destruction, and would aave the 
people because ot the temple and because of their worship of God 
m it The strong confidence which they reposed in this proteo- 
tion and safeguard, is indicated in the threefold repetition, as 
much as to sa^, It can not be possible that God will destroy this 
city as Jeremiah has said ; for see ! here is the temple of the Lord 
—the Tcry temple of the Lord God of Hosts! Will God destroy 
his own templet — — *'Aro these," means these courts, walls, apart- 
ments ; the altar, the most holy place, etc— aU these that you see 
here are parts of God's own temple, for the prophet was then 
standing in the midst of the temple. 

5. For if yo thoroughly amend your ways and your 
doin^ ; if ye thoroughly execute jud^ent betfreen a man 
and nis neighbor ; 

6. ijr ye oppress not the Strang, the fatherless, and the 
widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place, neither 
walk after other gods to your hurt ; 

7. Then will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the 
land that I gave to your fathers, forever and ever. 

This makes their moral duty toward their fellow-men exceed- 
ingly emphatic, and shows that one of the great, crying, and fatal 
sins of the nation was its rotten social morals, the utterly corrupt 
moral life of the people. It was not their idolatry merely that 
ruined them. They had become horribly oppressive, cruelly un- 
just, fearfully false to all the duties of the second table of the 
law, as well as to those of the first In all these things they 
must thoroughly amend their ways, else the Lord could not and 

would not lot them remain in that land. ^The last clause of 

▼. 7, rendered ** forever and ever," seems to mean ^'from of old 
Ibe long, indefinite iUture." 
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8. Behold, ye trust in lying words, that can not profit. 

9. Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and 
swear falsely, and bum incense unto Baal, and walk after 
other gods whom ye know not; 

10. And come and stand before me in this house, which 
is called by my name, and say. We are delivered to do all 
these abominations ? 

11. Is this house, which is called by my name, become 
a den of robbers in your eyes ? Behold, even I have seen 
it, saith the Lord. 

The '^ying words" here, as above (v. 4), are those of their 
false prophets, saying that the forms of worship in the temple 

would surely shield mem from Qod's judgments. ^*That can 

not profit," should be taken (as we often find it) in the strong 
sense, not of a mere negation of profit, but of the opposite of 

profit, viz., ruin; words mat will ruin you. "Delivered," in 

the clause, "delivered to do all these abominations," is the im- 
portant word in this passage. It does not mean fated, predes- 
tined, doomed, as some have taken it to mean, but "delivered" in 
the sense of saved. Will you commit murder, and then come into 
this temple and say, "u7« are saved" so that we may still go on 
safelv to commit all these abominations? The idea of the false 
prophets which God here so strongly rebukes, was that they were 
saved from all danger of incurring his displeasure and his judg- 
ments for their sins, by their religious worship in this temple. 
This worship (in their view) bought for them an absolute plenary 
indulgence for all the sin they might choose to commit. They 
were so saved by it that they could so on and perpetrate all these 
abominations named in v. 9, steiuing, murder, adultery, fiedse 
swearing, and idolatry, and yet have nothing to fear! — a most 
magnificent system of indulgences those fiilse prophets had gotten 
up, long time in advance ot Papal Rome 1 

This would be, indeed, making the house upon which God's 
name had been called, "a den of robbers," where they might 
nestle securely, might house and shelter themselves against all 
dan^r from a just and holy God 1 Alas 1 how little did they ap- 
preciate his unutterable abhorrence of such worship as £eirs, 
and of such a moral life no less I " Behold, even I have seen it, 
saith the Lord." Plainly he would have them understand that 
he shall take cognizance of it to some purpose I 

12. But go ye now unto my place which vhu in Shiloh, 
where I set my name at the first, and see what I did to it 
for the wickediiees of my people Israel. 

Shiloh, sitoated (Judg. 21 : 19) " on the north side of Bethel, and 
on the east side* of £e highway that goeth up from Bethel to 
Shechem; " the location of £e tabernacle from the days of Joshua 
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il8: 1) to the death of Eli (1 Sam. 4V lay within the kingdom of 
he ten tribes, and had been utterly desolated when that ^gdom 
was destroyed by the Assyrian arms, B. G. 722, t. e., one hundred 
and eleven years before Jehoiakim came to his throne. The Jews 
might look upon the doom of Shiloh, and see that God did not 
shield a wicked city from ruin because it had been the residence 
of his own visible glory amon^his people, and the one place of 
the required temple worship." xhey might see that it was for the 
wickeaness of his people Israel that Qod had laid that place deso- 
late, and in this fact might read their own doom 1 

13. And now, because ye have done all these works, 
saith the Lord, and I spake unto you, rising up early and 
speaking, but ye heard not ; and I called you, but ye an« 
swered not; 

14. Therefore will I do unto (his house, which is called 
by my name, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I 
gave to you and to your fathers, as I have done to Shiloh. 

15. Ajid I will cast you out of my sight, as I have cast 
out all your brethren, even the whole s^d of Ephraim. 

It a^avated the guilt of the people greatly that they had per- 
sisted in all their sins despite of the reiterated warnings he nad 
sent them by his servants, the prophets. ^The oft-recurring ex- 
pression, '' rising up early and speaking," or " sending," is Doth 
oeautiful and strong. As a man in earnest and full of his mission 
is up betimes in the morning to begin, so God represents himself 
as wakeful and active, giving up Sie live-long day to his work, 
laboring with unwearied patience to reclaim and to save his 
people, but all in vainl Therefore this house (the temple), 
although it be called by my name, and though it be the place 
that I gave to you and to your fathers as your place of worship, 

I will surely aestroy as I have destroyed Shiioh. "Gastin^ 

them out of his sight" as he had their brethren of the kingdom oi 
Ephraim, means sending them away from the land where his pres- 
ence had been with them into a distant captivity. Ganaan ^as 
hallowed by so many sacred associations, God had dwelt there so 
long, it was no fit abode for a people so horribly corrupt as they t 

16. Therefore pra^ not thou for this people, neither lift 
up cry nor prayer for them, neither make intercession to 
me : for I will not hear thee. 

This prohibition of prayer, this forbidding the prophet, and, by 
implication, all other eooa men to pray any longer for the reprieve 
and pardon of the Jevnsh nation, most terribly sealed their 
doom I In no other way could the Lord testify so absolutely to 
his purpose to destroy and spare not, showing mercy no morel 
How this must have sunk into the heart of the weeping prophet I 
Alas 1 (we may hear him say) there is no more hope tor my be- 
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loyed ooantry. Prayer is cut off and she is doomed to ruin I- 



Here let us pause to consider that what is thus shown to be true 
of nations as such may be true also of individuals. As nations 
may become so corrupt, and may sin so outrageously against God 
and our common humanity, that he can not wisely and safely par- 
don or even overlook, but must sternly punish, so it may be in this 
world with individual sinners as well. They, too, even this side of 
the ^ve, may reach a point in moral hardihood which repels the 
Spirit of God utterly, and hence shuts off all hope of repentance, 
and leaves no longer any place for availing prayer on their behalf. 
Much as God loves to hear prayer, and much as he loves to show 
mercy, the ends of justice and the exigencies of his moral gov- 
ernment may require him to suppress his pity and let judgment 

fall on the guilty. A fearful truth for ungooly men to ponder 1 

How should it startle them to the danger of resisting the Holy 
Ghost ! How should it open their eyes to the fearful peril of per- 
sistent sinning against the loving-kindness of God, their gracious 

Father, and of Jesus their bleeding Savior I ^If Christian people 

ask, Who shall define these cases ? who shall draw the line be- 
yond which no prayer for mercy to sinners can be heard ? the 
answer is emphatically, not many but God only ! In this matter he 
leaves no responsibility with his praying servants. He does not 
expect them to say who has and who has not sinned beyond pos- 
sible mercy — ^who are and who are not beyond prayer for their 
salvation. If he wishes us to desist from prayer for any sinner, 
he wiU let us know it. He did so to Jeremiah. Until he shall, in 
some way, make known his vnll that we pray no longer for a sin- 
ner (in a particular case) for his good, it remains our duty to pray. 
As a rule we must infer that so long as God spares a sinner to 
live, he spares him to be prayed for, and says to eveij one of his 
children, Save this perishing sinner if you can, while you may I 

17. Seest thou not what they do in the cities of Judah 
and in the streets of Jerusalem ? 

18. The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle 
the fire, and the women knead their dough, to make cakes 
to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings 
unto other gods, that they may provoke me to anger. 

Here the Lord calls the prophet's attention (and that of the peo- 
ple as well) to their ways of idol-worship. Kemarkably, persons 
of all ages and of every class found something to do in this wor- 
ship ; thus, by the well Known laws of mind, deepening each one's 
personal interest and giving the system a firmer grasp on the heart 
and the life of the whole people. Children and Others, wives and 
mothers, all participated in tne labor done, and all felt the perni- 
cious influence, not of the worship alone, but of all the antecedent 
preparations and of the surrounoings. Verily the hand of Satan 

was in the plan and the working of tnis system. By *' the queen 

of heaven" la probably meant either the moon or the planet Venus. 
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The same term occurs 44: 17, 18, 19, 25. ^This wonliip pro- 

Toked the Lord to anger greatly. Why should it not? The [^ix^ 
ciple involved in it would ruin his entire moral universe. How 
could he excuse himself &om the responsibility of patting it down 
with a strong hand and with unrelenting justice ? ' 

19. Do they provoke me to anger? saith the Lord: do 
they not provoke themselves to the confusion of their own 
faces? 

No fault can be found vrith our received translation of this 
verse. The main difficullr in reaching the sense of the passage 
lies in the precise point oi the antithesis between God and them- 
selves. I take it thus : " Do they call forth my anger ? Do they 
not rather call down on themselves shame and ruin?" That is, let 
them not suppose that the results of such sin vrill be simply mj 
anger but no harm to themselves. Nay, verily, but surely their 

own destrucdon. It can not be supposed that their idolatry 

excited the same holy indignation in their hearts as in Qod's. 
This can not be the point of the antithesis. The other above sug- 
gested may be. The point of comparison then is, not in the nature 
of the feelings excited, but in the influence or power of this sin 
to call forth on the one hand consuming judgments from Grod ; on 
the other, shame and ruin upon the guilty Jews. The latter they 
had ignored. God solemnly affirms it 

20. Therefore thus saith the Lord Gk)D ; Behold, mine 
anger and my fury shall be poured out upon this place^ 
upon man, and upon beast, and upon the trees of the field, 
and upon the fruit of the ground ; and it shall bum, and 
shall not be quenched. 

God's "anger and fury" thus challenged, thus called forth,- re- 
spond to the call. Thoy shall be ^^ poured forthy" i. e., shall fall 
copiously, widely, upon the whole place and all it contains of men 
and of their wealth and labor. The devastation would be com- 
plete. God's purpose was to make a fearful example of that long- 
sinning nation. As the righteous moral Ruler of nations, he must 
do it! 

21. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; Put 
your burnt-offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh. 

The tone of this verso seems to be, "Add burnt-offerings to sac- 
rifices" in your formal, hypocritical way : go on, since so you wiU, 
despite of my warnings against it, and take the consequences I It 
amounts to solemn irony ; saying. Make full proof of this madness 
and folly, if you will, but know ye that the end thereof is death I 
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22. For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
tbem in the day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices : 

23. But this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people : 
and walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, 
that it may be well unto you. 

There can be no doubt that this passage means, I never thought of 
requiring or of accepting bloody sacrifices mthoitt obedience. Com- 
paring the one with the other, sacrifices are nothing-— obedience is 
eyery thing. It never entered my mind to accept such worship 
as you ofibr me. Even when I brought your fathers out of Egypt 
and gaye them my statutes by the hand of Moses, I was careful 
to promise my presence and favor only on condition of obedience, 
saying, " If ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people " 

(Ex. 19: 6). ^This way of stating the comparative value of 

things in a strong and perhaps extreme positive form is not vn<Ji- 
out precedent in me Scriptures. Thus the Lord said (Mai. 1 : 2, 3), 
I loved Jacob and I hated Esau," meaning that he loved Jacob mr 
more than Esau. On the very point now before us, the relative 
value of sacrifice and obedience, the Lord said, by Hosea (6 : 6), 
'* I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God 
more than bumtH)fierings ; " in which passage the latter clause is 
the more precise statement So Samuel said to Saul (1 Sam. 15 : 
22), "Hatn the Lord as ereat delight in burnt-offerings as in obey- 
ing the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. The strong form is 
Eut forcibly and admirably by king David in his most penitent 
our: "For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I dve it; thou 
delightest not in burnt-offerings. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise" (Ps. 51 : 17). Passages of like import may be seen, 
Ps. 50: 8-15, and Isa. 1 : 11-17. Great moral lessons lie here: 
first of all, that the rituals of worship have not the least value be- 
fore Qod unless the heart be in them and they really represent a 
loving and obedient spirit; and next, that religious rites — ^the cer- 
emomes and forms of worship — must never supersede and supplant 
essential morality in- the sense of love supreme to God, and love 
impartial and equal toward all fellow-men — ^the latter evermore 
implying all the details of the second table of the law. So that 
when men think to make ritual services their price for an indul- 
gence to sin with impunity, they need not expect, by such means, 
to bribe the Holy One 1 Let them know that he abhors their 
sin, and wUl be likely, in some decisive way, to show it I If 
God were to accept such pay for indulgences to sin, it would 
be unutterably horrible I There need be no fear that he ever 
Willi 
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24. But they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear, but 
walked in the counsels and in the imagination of their evil 
heart, and went backward, and not forward. 

Of the phrase " walked in the imapnation of their evil heart," 
see notes on 3 : 17. In the last clause, rendered " went back- 
ward and not forward/' the Hebrew is, " They were back-wise and 
not front-wise," t. e., they gave me the back and not the &ce. Thej 
turned their backs upon me and not their face toward me. This 
mode of representing their way of treating God is yeiy expressive. 
^The same is trae of all sinners who still persist in impeni- 
tence. They give to God the back and not the face. They seek 
to avoid his eye and his voice; not to gain the one and to hear and 
heed the other. (See 2: 27.) 

25. Since the day that your fathers came forth out of 
the land of Egypt unto this day I have even sent unto 
you all my servants the prophets, daily rising up early 
and sending them: 

26. Yet they hearkened not unto me, nor inclined their 
ear, but hardened their neck : they did worse than their 
fathers. 

27. Therefore thou shalt speak all these words unto 
them ; but they will not hearken to thee : thou shalt also 
call unto them ; but they will not answer thee. 

28. But thou shalt say unto them. This is a nation that 
obeyeth not the voice of the Lord their God, nor receiv- 
eth correction : truth is perished, and is cut off from their 
mouth. 

This standing complaint is often reiterated in these messages of 
Jeremiah. It is the burden of the Lord's indictment against his 
apostate people, showing how patiently and how lon^ he had la- 
bored to reclaim and save them, and yet how unavailmg and how 

intensely discouraging were idl nis em>rts. It was eminently in 

place here and now to reiterate these points, for the case was near its 
crisis ; judgments in their most appalling form were about to break 
forth upon the nation, so that it was every way befitting that the 
Lord should vindicate his justice in these terrible visitations, and 
show also that he had warned them faithfully in love. He meant 
to show that he could not do otherwise than punish; that their 
utter moral obduracy compelled him to resort to the sternest judg- 
ments ; that he had tried persuasion, entreaty, and warning, tm 
manifestly these agencies had utterly lost their power. The peo- 
ple would not hear God's words to any purpose. They had become 
a nation distinguished for not obeying the voice of tne Lord their 
God.^ This had become their settled character. They would not 
receive correction and instruction, for the Hebrew word involves 
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both ideas, t. e.^ correction by means of instruction. Hence the 
Lord was shut up to the painful alternative of trying correction 
by other means tnan instruction— even by terrific judgments. So 
rotten, morally, had they become that ^th had perished from 
their lips; there was no veracity in them; their lips would not 

speak the truth. ^It is not clear whether this was intended to 

include truth-speaking toward their fellow-men. It doubtless re- 
fers primarily to their bearing toward God. In regard to him, 
they nad lost all truthfulness. They had violated their solemn 
covenant with him in every point He could not depend on one 
word they might say, touching their relations to him. 

29. Cut off thy hair, Jeruaalem, and cast U away, and 
take up a lamentation on high places ; for the Lord hath 
rejected and forsaken the generation of his wrath. 

Turning suddenly to the doom of ruin so justly deserved and so 
near, the prophet assumes it already come, and calls on the daugh- 
ter of Zion to cut off her hair and go into deep mourning. 'Hie 

word "Jerusalem," in our received translation, is in itaucs, to in- 
dicate that there is no corresponding word in the original. But, 
since the words of command are in the feminine gender, and the 
names of cities are usually feminine, there can be no doubt that 
the city, conceived of as the " daughter of his people," is in his 

mind. ^Long hair was the ornament of the female person. Its 

being shorn on vras a strong expression of grief Hence it indi- 
cates here the great depth of her sorrow. *'High places" were 

obviously chosen for resort in extreme grief. So o : 21 : "A voice 
was heard upon the high places, weeping and supplication of the 
children of Israel ; " and 4S : 38 : " There shall be lamentation gen- 
erally upon all the house-tops of Moab." The spirit of the com- 
mand may have been. Make your lamentation as public as pos- 
sible ; let it become national. Go upon the hill-tops and let your 
wailings reecho from mountain to mountain till they have rung 
out their notes of woe over all the land. Why ? Because the 
Lord hath rejected and forsaken the generation of his wrath. The 
generation then living was eminently obnoxious to his wrath. His 
indignation burned against them like fire, and none could quench 
it Cause enough for wailing that their own God had utterly re- 
jected and forsaken them, accounting them ripe for his extermi- 
nating judgments 1 

30. For the children of Judah have done evil in my 
sight, saith the Lord: they have set their abominations 
in the house which is called by my name, to pollute it. 

"Abominations" are as usual idol-altars and whatever belonged 
to idol-worship. In 2 Kings 21: 4-7, the reader may see that 
Manasseh did this very thing; " he built altars in the house of the 
Lord, of which (house) the Lord had said, In- Jerusalem will I put 
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my name." " He built altars foi^all the host of heayen in the two 

courts of the house of the Lord." ^It is easy to see that this 

must have been insufferably provoking to the God of Israel, *' whose 
name is holy." Indeed^ it would seem to have been intended for 
an open insult to his majesty. 

31. And they have built the high places of Tophet, 
which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their 
sons and their daughters in the fire; which I commanded 
them not, neither came it into my heart. 

32. Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that it shall no more be called Tophet, nor The valley of 
the son of Hinnom, but. The valley of Slaughter : for they 
shall bury in Tophet, till there be no place. 

This valley of the son of Hinnom lay on the south of Jerusa- 
lem. Tophet was a special locality in this valley. Here the Jews 
built chapels, fanes, or small-sized temples for the worship of 
Moloch, in honor of whom they burnt their own children in the 
fire. This murdering of children in idol-worship was most revolt- 
ing to Jehovah. When he says here that he never commanded 
it, and it had never come into his heart, we must understand him 
to mean that he had strictly forbidden it, and that it was most 
repulsive and abominable to his heart This sort of figure, 
which means so much more than by strict construction it would 
seem to say, is very common. In the present case this sense is 

demanded by the subject. And now, to make the form of God's 

jud^ent on the nation a perpetual reminder of the sin which it 
punished, the Lord ordains that the place shall henceforth be one 
of general slaughter, so that it shall no longer be called Tophet 
nor the valley of the son of Hinnom, but " the valley of Slaughter,' 
and men shall bury in it till there be no more place to bury. This 
carnage may have occurred specially in connection with the siece 
and capture of the city by the Chaldeans. Josiah had previously 
defiled the place to prevent its being used ever again for the mur- 
der of children in honor of Moloch. fSee 2 Kings 23: 10.) 
Jewish writers testify that it was made ue great receptacle for 
the filth of the city, and that a fire was kept continually burning there 
to consume this filth and the worms that forever fed upon it 
Hence, the place, with its ever-ascending columns of smoke, its 
stench, its loathsome associations of crime and of all abomina- 
tions, became a vivid image of hell — the place of eternal abode 
and punishment for all the hopeless reprobates of the moral uni- 
verse of God. ^As to the derivation and primary sense of this 

word Tonhet, Gesenius on the whole prefers to take it from an 
Assyrio-rersian word, meaning "a place of burning" — a place 
where dead bodies were burned for sepulture. Others derive it 
from a Hebrew word, meaning to spit; and hence this would be 
a place to be spit on, loathsome, dbgusting. But it seems to have 
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had this name before it had this character. Tet others (see 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible), following especiaUy the lead of 
Isa. 30 : 32, 33, suppose it closely related to the word for tabret, 
and understand it to mean, the king's music-grove or garden — a 

Elace of resort for such amusements. It is suggested that it may 
aye been used for this purpose as early as the age of Solomon. 
The earliest reference to Tophet in the Scriptures is by Isaiah 
(30: 33). The other references are 2 Kings 23: 10, where Jo- 
siah denied it; and in Jeremiah, besides the present passage, are 
19: 6, 11-14 Without naming it, Jeremiah refers to it, 31: 40. 
The last verse of the book of Isaiah, without naming the place 
either as Tophet or the valley of the son of Hinnom, yet mani- 
festly alludes to it as a place not far from the holy city, to which, 
from time to time, the people would "go forth and there look 
upon the carcasses of the men that have transgressed against God ; 
for their worm shall not die, nor shall their fire be quenched, and 

they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh." Gehenna in the New 

Testament is a word transferred frt)m the Greek language, in 
which it means " the land of Hinnom" It is well known that our 
Lord used this term for the place of future punishment. Since 
some suggestive word must be used, none could be found more 
appropriate and sign^cant The history of Tophet and Gehenna; 
the associations that clustered about it; the cruel murder of in- 
fants there in honor of Moloch ; its doom to be a place of slaugh- 
ter; the dreadful ciimage that came as a just retribution for its 
horrid infant murders ; the depth of its filth ; the loathsomeness 
of its stench ; its worms that never died ; its fires that were never 
quenched, and its smoke that never ceased to rise in the distant 
view from the holy city — all conspired to make this a fearfully 

truthful image of hell. Is it not appalling to think how much 

of horror is grouped under this si^ncant image ? If ||i(;h the 

figure, what must be the dread reality ? Rev. Horatius Bonar, 

in Smith's Bible Dictionary, carrying out his idea that Tophet 
was at first the king's music-garden, says, "The slaugnter 
from which Tophet was to get its new name, was not till after 
Hezekiah. In all succeeding ages blood has flowed there in 
streams; corpses, buried and unburied, have filled up the hollows; 
and it may be that underneath the modem gardens and terraces, 
there lie not only the debris of the city, but the bones and dust 
of millions — Romans, Persians, Jews, Greeks, Crusaders, Moslems. 
What future days and events may bring, it is not for us to say. 

Perhaps the prophet's words are not yet exhausted. Strange 

contrast between Tophefs first and last! Once the choice grove 
of Jerusalem's choicest vaUey; then the place of defilement, and 
death and fire ; then the valley of Slaughter I Once the royal 
music garden where Solomon's singers, with voice and instrument, 
regaled the king, the court, and the city ; then the temple of Baal, 
the high place of Moloch, resounding with the cries of burning 
infants; then (in symbol) the pliice where is the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Once prepared for Israel's king as one of his 
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choicest villas; then degraded and defQed till it becomes the place 
prepared for ** the king, ' at the sound of whose fieJl the nations 
are to shake (Ezek. 31 : 16V and as Paradise and Eden passed 
into Babylon, so ^ophet and Ben Hinnom pass into Gehenna and 
the place of fire. These scenes seem to haye taken hold of Mil- 
ton's mind, for three times oyer within fifty lines he refers to ^ the 
opprobrious hill/* "the hill of scandal," the "o^nsiye mountain," 
and speaks of Solomon making his grove in — 

** The pleasant valley of Hinnom. Topbet thenoe 
And olack Qehenna called, the type of helL" 

^The contrast of which this author speaks "between Tophet's 

first and last," need surprise no one. It comes of the close rela- 
tion between sinning and suffering — the scenes of daring wicked- 
ness and the scenes of its exemplary punishment There was a 
like contrast between the first and the last of Sodom. Both Sodom 
and Tophet are set forth to the eyes of all as " an example of 
the vengeance of eternal fire 1 " 

33. And the carcasses of this people shall be meat for 
the fowls of the heaven, and for the beasts of the earth; 
and none shall fray them away. 

34. Then will I cause to cease from the cities of Judah, 
and from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth, and 
the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the 
voice of the Dride: for the land shall be desolate. 

These verses carry out the fearful curse involved in this doom 
destined for Tophet It is plainly indicated that the significance 
of this new name, '' The valley of Slaughter," was to be first veri- 
fied in the near impending Chaldean war. Then hosts on hosts 

would lay their dead bodies there to lie unburied. "Fray 

them away," means to drive by frightening. ^All the usual 

sounds of joy should utterly cease, and no sounds be heard but 
those of grief and wailing ; and these should ere long subside — 
to give place to the dead sUence of utter desolation t 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The designation of date — " at that time" — and the general course 
of thought, combine to show that this chapter is closely connected 
with chapter 7, a part of the same message. It pursues the same 
subject, uie impending doom coming upon the nation through the 
agency of the Chaldeans; its causes in the sins of the people; the 
bitterness and the hopelessness of this doom. 
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1. At that time, saith the Lord, they shall bring out 
the bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones of his 
princes, and the bones of the priests, and the bones of the 
prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
out of their graves : 

2. And they shall spread them before the sun, and the 
moon, and all the host of heaven, whom they have loved, 
and whom they have served, and after whom they have 
walked, and whom they have sought, and whom they have 
worshiped: they shall not be gathered, nor be buried; 
they shall be for dung upon the face of the earth. 

3. And death shall be chosen rather than life by all the 
residue of them that remain of- this evil family, which 
remain in all the places whither I have driven them, saith 
the Lord of hosts. 

The ob^oas meaning of these words is that many (at least) of 
the Idngs, princes, pnests, prophets and people of Jerusalem 
should be actually disinterred^ and not merely left after death, un- 
buried ; and that their bones should be exposed under the broad 
canopy of heaven, to the gaze, so to speak, of the sun, moon and 
stars — all which heavenly bodies they had so wickedly worshiped 
while they lived; their judgment being thus so shaped by divine 
providence as to remind the living perpetually of the great sin for 
which this judgment came. The sun and moon look down with 
utter indifference upon the wretched doom of their former wor- 
shipers ! ^The reader of the heathen classics need not be told- 

that the ancients recoiled with extremest horror from the thought 
of having their bodies lie unburied, to be consumed by the boasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air, or to be " dung iipon the face 
of the earth." Their mythology taught that the unburied could 
never pass the river Styx into £eir Elysian fields. The same hor- 
ror of having their dead bodies exposed above ground seems to 
have pervad^ all the ancient nations, the Jews not excepted. 
Hence the terror of the doom denounced here. So many bitter 
woes would be mingled in the cup of these sinners that the sur- 
vivors would choose death rather than such a life. 

4. Moreover, thou shalt say unto them. Thus saith the 
Lord; Shall they fall, and not arise? shall he turn away, 
and not return ? 

This question seems to mean, Shall the nation fall, and never 
rise again ? Will the people turn awa;^ from their Qod and never 
return back to him ? Nothing is more instinctive and spontaneous 
than an effort to rise when one is fallen. Shall this nation make 
no such effort? Or if made, shall it be forever in vain? Will 
they never return back to the God of their fathers from whom 
they have so wickedly revolted ? 
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5. Why (hen is this people of Jerusalem slidden back 
by a perpetual backsliding? they hold £Eist deceit, they 
refuse to return. 

This is in the same strain : " Why is this people of Jerusalem 
slidden back from their God in a backslidingthat seems perpet- 
ual/' that as yet promises no repentance? jThey seem to have 
grasped deceit and lies as with tne grasp of death that will not 
relax, and that no friendly hand can sever. They refuse to return 
to God. 

6. I hearkened and heard, but they spake not aright: 
no man repented him of his wickedness, saying, What have 
I done ? evenr one turned to his course, as the horse rush- 
eth into the battle. 

The Lord still speaks. Afler each appeal made to the people 
by messages sent through his prophets, he listens to catch the 
words of the people; but alas I none speak well: none of their 
words inspire nope of their repentance ; no man jdves his mind to 
reflection, saying, What have 1 done ? Rather, alter each moment- 
ary interruption, every man turns back to his course of sin, as 
the war-horse, roused by the trumpet-blast, rushes furiously to the 
battle. 

7. Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times; and the turtle and the crane and the swallow ob- 
serve the time of their coming; but my people know not 
the judgment of the Lord. 

These birds of passage understand when to turn their course and 
migrate from northern regions to southern,, and again back to the 
northern. They mark the indications of the seasons and adjust 
their movements accordingly. But my people, saith the Lord, will 
not understand the laws of my moral kingdom; they will not see 
that sin brings ruin, and that nothing but substantial turning back 
to God brings promise of mercy. 

8. How do ye say. We are wise, and the law of the 
Lord is with us ? Lio, certainly in vain made he it : the 
pen of the scribes u in vain. 

The meaning of the last clause is not made clear in our received 
translation. The obscurity is mainly due to making two clauses 
of what should be but one, thus: instead of rea£ng it, ^'Cer- 
tainly in vain he made it: the pen of the scribes is in vain;" it 
should be read, " Lo, certainly the lying pen of the scribes makes 
it (the law of God) into a lie. Of course these are false scribes, 
fellow-workers with the false prophets, who made it thoir business 
to pervert God's words and to misinterpret his law so that it 
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could speak to them only falsehood and ney^r truth. The whole 
verse expostulates with the people for their self-conceit and self- 
righteousness : How is it that ye boast of your wisdom and take 
to yourselves credit for having the law of God in your hands? 
Alas ! that very law your false scribes and teachers pervert to a 

lie! ^The English margin approximates toward the true sense 

without fully reaching it 

9. The wise men are ashamed, they are dismayed and 
taken ; lo, they have rejected the word of the Lord ; and 
what wisdom is in them ? 

Those men, so wise in their own esteem, will be confounded 
when these terrific judgments shall break like a clap of thunder 
upon their head, lliey have rejected the word of the Lord, both 
as it stands in his written law and as it comes through his faithful 

Erophets; ^'in what, then, have they any real wisdom?" That is 
aviDg proved themselves fools in these greatest of all matters, in 
what can they be expected to have any wisdom ? 

10. Therefore will I give their wives unto others, and 
their fields to them that shall inherit them : for every one, 
&om the least even unto the greatest, is given to covetous- 
ness; from the prophet even unto the priest, every one 
dealeth falsely. 

11. For they have healed the hurt of the daughter of 
my people slightly, saying. Peace, peace ; when there is no 
peace. 

12. Were they ashamed when they had committed abom- 
ination? nay, they were not at all ashamed, neither could 
they blush ; therefore shall thev f&ll among them that fall : 
in the time of their visitation uiey shall be cast down, saith 
the Lord. 

See the same sentiments, and nearly the same words, in chap. 
6 : 12-15. The repetition of set phrases is one of the features of 
Jeremiah's stjie. 

13. I will surely consume them, saith the Lord; there 
shall be no grapes on the vine, nor figs on the fi^-tree, and 
the leaf shall fade ; and the things tmt I have given them 
shall pass away from them. 

This means that the Lord will make the desolations of both the 
people and their land complete. Sword, famine, and captivity will 

make the ruin perfect. ^The last clause I prefer to read, ''I will 

give them those who shaU take them away;" literally, '* shall 
cause them to pass away," i. e., into captivity. 
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14. Why do we sit still? assemble yourselves, and let 
us enter into the defensed cities, and let us be silent there : 
for the Lord our Grod hath put us to silence, and given 
us water of gall to drink, because we have sinned against 
the Lord. 

This cry, " Let us go into our strondy-fortified cities," would be 
the first and the natural impulse produced by an alarm of formid- 

aT)le invasion. (See Iho same call and cry chap. 4: 5, 6.) 

Instead of. ** Let us be silent there," some translate, *' Let us perish 
there;" the language of hopeless despair. Our received transla- 
tion is better, the sense of the verb sustaining it, and the thought 
not bein^ that of real despair, but of silent waiting in the bitter- 
ness of their perplexity and anguish, as men who know not how 
much ruin and woe may come, and can only wait and drink in 
silence the cup of retribution which God, in his justice, is com- 
pelled to administer. 

15. We looked for peace, but no good came; and for a 
time of health, and behold, trouble I 

The people were bitterly disappointed. Their lon^-oontinued 
exemption Irom severe national calamity, coupled with me delusive 
promises of their false prophets, had begotten a strange confidence 

as to their future. -llow terribly wifl this antecedent delusion 

and its succeeding disappointment be exemplified in the case of 
myriads of sinners, in that hour when the judgments of Gfod 
break forth upon them, and there is no remedy! 

16. The snorting of his horses was heard from Dan: 
the whole land trembled at the sound of the neighing of 
his strong ones: for they are come, and have devoured 
the land, and all that is in it; the city, and those that 
dwell therein. 

This is intensely graphic. Suppose it true — ^that all the way 
from Dan to Jerusalem the ring of tiiat neighing troop could be 
heard, thrilling the land with consternation ; that under the tramp 
of their squadrons the whole country trembled as with an earth- 
quake ! And then tidings flash through the city — they come t they 
come I They have devoured the country and all it contains : they 
come upon &e city to finish their work of fearful destruction I 

17. For behold, I will send serpents, cockatrices, 
among you, which wiU not be charmed, and they shall bite 
you, saith the Lord. 

The word rendered "cockatrice" means a basilisk, a viper, a 
species of serpent, hissing, exceedingly venomous, and formidable 
beyond any other species known. Upon these seipents there shall 
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be no incantation; no arts of men, magic or otherwise, shall be 
able to charm them aside from their work of death. This is a 
new figure to denote the fierce and terrible Chaldeans. 

18. When I would comfort; myself against sorrow, my 
heart is faint in me. 

This yerse might well be rendered, " that some beams of light 
might break forth upon my grief!" While the ggjaeral sense of 
the principal word is that or comfort, consolation, it carries in 
itseli the conception of light breaking forth as an emblem of such 
comfort The prophet has a distinct vision of the ruin of his peo- 
ple, and sees no ray of light breaking in upon the utter darkness 

and fearful gloom of the view. ^Tne second clause, somewhat 

more independent of the first than our translators make it, reads, 
" My heart is faint within me.'' 

19. Behold the voice of the cry of the daughter of my 
people because of them that dwell in a far country : la not 
the Lord in Zion? is not her Kin^ in her? Why have 
they provoked me to anger with their graven images, and 
with strange vanities? 

The rendering, "Because of them that dwell in a far country," 
assumes that those distant dwellers are their Chaldean foes. The 
oririnal words will scarcely bear this construction. They should 
rawer be read, " Lo, the voice of an outcry of the daughter of my 
people, herself now in a far distant country ; " yet more literally, 
" Lo, the voice of an outcry of my people from a land afar." The 
Jews are seen in their captivify tar away, raising the question, 
"Is there no Jehovah in Zion?" "Is not her own King there," 
to rescue and to save? They profess to think it marvelous that 

God does not take care of his own city, temple, and people. 

To this assumed state of their mind the Lord himselt responds : 
If ye regard me as your God and Savior, why have ye provoked < 
me to anger wiUi your graven images and with your forei^ idols 
that are only a breath, mere emptiness and vanity? How can 

fou complain of me for neglecting to save Jerusalem when she 
as done her utmost to repel me away and provoke me to ex- 
terminating vengeance upon her ? 

20. The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved. 

• 

These are proverbial expressions, and very plain in their sig- 
nificance. They speak of golden opportunities foreve^ lost; of 
salvation long within their easy grasp, yet utterly neglected ; till 
at length ruin comes and salvation is no longer possible. The 
harvest-time is past, and no supplies for winter can now be gath- 
ered. The summer is ended; nothing to purpose is done, and 
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dread winter knows no mercy. So those Jews in their distant 
wanderings look back to the days of peace in their native land 
when they might have repented; misht have found mercy; might 
have secured the richest salvation ; out those days of grace have 
gone by to return no more, and there remains only the sad wail, 

"we are not saved 1" ^The glorious and righteous God is forever 

the same. His moral government over the Jews of Jeremiah's 
time was but an illustration of his moral government over every 
sinner this day. Opportunities for salvation come before remedi* 
less damnation. The summer and the harvest come before the 
inexorable ri^or and the stem wants of a cold and barren winter. 
But as God lets the laws of nature take their course and bring 
winter on in its resistless march whether the sluggard gathers in 
harvest or gathers not; so in his moral kingdom Time rolls us on 
toward Eternity; Retribution stays not for the folly of the self- 
hardened sinner, but rather seems to hurry him on the more 
relentlessly to his appalling, inexorable dooml 0, will there not 
be bitter and unavailing regrets in that world of the lost ! Can 
there be one ingredient m their cup of woe more bitter than this, 
that their summer and their harvest came and went, and they 
were not saved? The sweet tones of Mercy's voice fell gently on 
their ear, but fell unheeded I Love wept over their folly ; fell at 
their feet imploring them to be wise — but Love wept and implored 

only in vain I ^And now they arc not only doomed, but damned. 

"Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not" Ye knew the dav of 
mercy, but gave it up to folly, and now must reap what ye have 

sown. 

** When the rich gales of mercy no longer shall blow^ 
The gospel no message declare ; 
Blnner, how canst thou bear the deep wailings of woe- 
How suffer the night of despair? "^ 

21. -For the hurt of the daughter of my people am I 
hurt; I am black ; astonishment hath taken hold on me. 

The word rendered "hurt" means "the crushing down." Be- 
* cause the daughter of my people is crushed, so too am L So in- 
tense are my sympathies, I feel every pans that tortures her heart. 

Is she broken to pieces? So am I. ^The middle clause, better, 

" I am a mourner." Indeed, the original means rather, to go about 
in dirty, squalid garments as mourners were wont to do, than to be 

" blacL ' ^Astonishment, amazement, has seized fast hold upon 

me, is the strong sense of the last verb. 

22. Is there no balm in Gilead? is there no physician 
there? why then is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered? 

The balsam of Gilead was celebrated for its medicinal virtues 
in healing wounds. The last clause rendered literally would be, 
" Why then is not the bandage of the daughter of my people re- 
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moTed? Why is not the cure already complete and the bandage 

dismissed? ^The sense of these figures is plain; there is a 

remedy, there has certainly been a time for applying a sovereign 
remedy to all these ills of my people. Why has it not been pro- 
yided r Why have not this people returned early to their God and 

sought his forgiveness with all their hearts ? In a moral point 

of view, it was of the utmost consequence that this great idea of 
timely repentance as the alternative of remediless ruin should be 
kept in the focal blaze of light before their eyes. They ought to 
know that the last sands of mercy's hours are fast running outl 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The connection of thought continues through this chapter un- 
broken. Hence, we can have no doubt as to its date and occasion. 
It is part of the same message as the two preceding chapters. 

1. Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fount- 
ain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people! 

2. Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place of 
wayfaring men, that I might leave my people, and go from 
them ! for they be all adulterers, an assembly of treacher- 
ous men. 

This beautiful and touching utterance of grief has been justly 
admired by all who know how to appreciate the sensibilities of a 
benevolent heart To estimate its fitness and force, we need to 
consider carefully the circumstances that called it forth. Think 
what he has been saying, and also what he goes on to say. His 
prophetic eye sees his own beloved country laid desolate ; a fierce 
and bloody foe comes in upon the land from the north; the neigh- 
ing of his horses is heard from Dan ; they sweep over the land, 
leaving it a waste of ruin — as if troops of serpents and vipers 
were let loose upon them, whom no magic skill could charm. He 
hears the wail of Zion's sons and daughters coming up from 
their desolate wanderings in a strange land. They would fain 
ask, Why are we thus spoiled? Why does not Jehovah take 
care of his own city and temple? The answer comes: Why 
have they provoked me unto such judgments with their idols and 
their incorrigible wickedness? Alas I he hears them bewail- 
ing their wasted opportunities, and mourning that their day 

of hope and mercy is past forever! ^These are the things 

that oppress his heart so heavily. The fearful crisis is not 
yet past lliese calamities have not already fallen (save only in 
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small part) upon the nation, but they are close at hand, and sure 
to come unlesa the people can be arouned to see their guilt, to 

turn from their sins, and to cry for mercy. ^Ah, who can 

measure the interests at stake and pending on the question 
whether this nation shall be saved or lost ? With what agonizing 
solicitude the prophet thinks of it I How does his heart palpitate 
and every nerve quiver with sensibility 1 O, if the peopie would 
only hear and believe and repent 1 ont mil they? What are 

the prospects? ^Mark how his mind turns to tne moral state 

of the people as we proceed with this chapter. They are so 
deeply and so horribly corrupt, so adulterous, so treacherous, so 
utterly false and untruthful, so surely moving on from evil to evil, 
from awful sin to more awiul sinning I Whore is a man who can 
be trusted ? Where is a friend or a brother who will not deceive 

and betray his best friend? And now, is it strange that a 

godly man, of tender, loving heart, should cry out, '^ O that I could 
weep I O for the relief of 'tears I O for something to assuage the 
anguish of my heart I '* No wonder he should feel that here is 
cause for tears — cause not for a single tear or two — ^not for one 
transient gush, but for a perpetual stream — ^for tears that will 
forever flow I If his head were only waters and his eyes a living 
fountain, never more to become dry, how would he then weep day 
and night over the ruin of the daughter of his people I Alas, 
that with such a salvation possible, the people have no heart to 
meet its only and just conditions ! Alas, that their corruption is 
too deep, their wicked heart too hard to care for their sins — too 
proud to think of confession, repentance, and pleading for mercjr 1 

The presence of so much norrible sin is sickening, and his 

eye unconsciously turns for relief to flight If he only had — far 
out on the dreary desert — a lodging-place for travelers, that he 
mi^ht leave hb people and find rest in the depths of such a soli- 
tude, for how can he endure these sights and sounds of sin? 
How can he bear this perpetual strain upon the sensibilities of 

his torn and bleeding heart? Observe, Jeremiah does not give 

way to misanthropy. He does not say. Let me hate these mean, 
detestable men, and let it be my joy to curse them I Nor does he 
harden his heart against sorrow, saying. Why should I vex my- 
self over evils whicn I have toiled in vain to cure ? 

Nor does he devoutly dissociate himself from his people, and 
turning his whole view toward heaven, exult in the olessedness 
reserved for the holy there, and say. Let it be enough for me that 
heaven and glory are mine, though my bleeding country perish 
and the Zion of my God goes down to ruin. No ; none of these 
modes of thought and feeling could he permit; but in the spirit 
of him who wept over Jerusalem in her next great and similar 
hour of perilous crisis, he would not spare his tears. It was his 

luxury to weep! It often happens that faithful ministers of 

Christ, set to watch for souls, are Drought into circumstances very 
similar to those of Jeremiah. They have under their eye sinners, 
just on the verge of eternal ruin, whose last hours of hope may 
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be passing foreyer away, but whose hearts are hard and proud 
and apparently proof against every sort of appeal looking toward 
repentance unto salvation. There are some godly pastors who lay 
such cases deeply upon their heart, and weep in secret places over 
those whom their best endeavors fail to reclaim; but how many 
such are to be found ? How many come up to the standard of 
benevolent sympathy which is before us here in the example of 
this foithfol prophet? 

3. And they bend their tongues like their bow for lies: 
but they are not valiant for the truth upon the earth ; for 
they proceed from evil to evil, and they know not me, saith 
the Lord. 

4. Take ye heed evenr one of his neighbor, and trust 
ye not in any brother : fer every brother will utterly sup- 
plant, and every neighbor will walk with slanders. 

5. And they will deceive every one his neighbor, and 
will not speak the truth: they have taught their tongue 
to speak lies, and weary themselves to commit iniquity. 

This description of popular sin is truly appalling. As the war- 
rior treads his bow, bending it with foot as well as hand to lit it 
for a shot, so they bend their tongue as a bow to shoot lie& Thej 
are not mighty for the truth in the land. No man can trust his 
dearest Mend, so utterly lost is their sense of honor and fidelity. 
To "walk with slanders" means to go about tale-bearing falsely. 

" Weary themselves" is to exhaust their strength in devising 

and in executing schemes of wickedness. This is their business, 
their profession ; and they drive it even to weariness. 

6. Thy habitation w in the midst of deceit ; through de- 
ceit they refuse to know me, saith the Lord. 

The Lord addresses his prophet: "It is thj mission to dwell in 
the midst of this deceit" It is through the mtrinsio deceitfulncss 
of their hearts, their love of it and passion for it, that they refuse 
to know me. That they live, not knowing Qod, is by no means 
their misfortune or their fate ; it is truly and simply their fault 
an^ their crime. They choose to have it so. They might Imow 
the Lord, but they wiU not 

7. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, Behold, I will 
melt them, and try them ; for how shall I do for the daugh- 
ter of my people ? 

To " melt and try " — ^figures taken from the refining of metals 
by fire— look towara the stern discipline of calamity. " How else 
could I do for the daughter of my people?" Their case baffles 
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and Bets at naught all the milder modes of treatment Nothing 
can save them but this terrible process of refining by the fires or 
afflictioa 

8. Their tongue is as &n arrow shot out; it speaketh 
deceit: one speaketh peaceably to his neighbor with his 
mouth, but in heart he layeth his wait. 

"An arrow shot out " is, in the Hebrew, a murderous arrow — 
death-bearing. This is most consummate treachery — ^to talk as if 
in peace and friendship, while in his heart he plots only ruin. 

9. Shall I not visit them for these things f saith the 
Lord: shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation 
as this? 

These words have occurred above (5 : 9, 29). They are the out- 
burst of that holy indignation which Qod must feel against such 
horrible sinning. It was every way befitting that the people should 
hear these wordis, and become aware of the indignation that burned 
against them in the bosom of their God for their great sins. 

10. For the mountains will I take up a weeping and 
wailing, and for the habitations of the wilderness a lam- 
entation, because they are burned up, so that none can 
pass through them; neither can men hear the voice of the 
cattle; both the fowl of the heavens and the beast are 
fled ; they are gone. 

Obviously this verse is interposed by the prophet—perhaps we 
might say, interrupting the divine speaker — at least it is interjected 

here between words spoken by the tord both before and after. 

The prophet's mind is full of this matter of mourning and bewail- 
ing the sin and ruin of his people. So utter was this desolation 
that even the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field were all 
gone. What a solitude that must have left I 

11. And I will make Jerusalem heaps, and a den of 
dragons ; and I will make the cities of Judah desolate, 
without an inhabitant. 

The Lord speaks again : *^ I will even make Jerusalem (though 
it has been the place of my temple) heaps of desolation,'* etc. 

' 12. Who is the wise man, that may understand this ? and 
who is he to whom the mouth of the Lord hath spoken, 
that he may declare it, for what the land perishetn and 
is burned up like a wilderness, that none passeth through ? 
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Again the minds of the people are turned to the moral oauses 
of tms great rain. A call is made for wise men, sufficiently in- 
telligent in the ways of God toward men to give the reasons why; 
or for some prophet to whom the Lord has revealed it, and who 
will proclaim it to the people, that they may know why the land is 
so utterly rained that no traveler will pass through it; not merely 
that no man will reside there, but that no solitary traveler wiU 
make his way through it 

13. And the Lord saith, Because they have forsaken my 
law which I set before them, and have not obeyed my voice, 
neither walked therein ; 

14. But have walked after the imagination of their own 
heart, and after Baalim, which their mthers taught them: 

The Lord himself answers again, to meet this point with reiter- 
ated testimony. It is wholly and only because of their great sin in 
discarding the authority of God, in refusing to give heed to his com- 
mands, in scorning and setting at naught nis &w and goin^ in the 
way of their own rebellious heart, and after Baalim, as taught them 
by their wicked fathers. 

15. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel; Behold, I will feed them, even this people, with 
wormwood, and give them water of gall to drink. 

16. I will scatter them abo among the heathen, whom 
neither they nor their fathers have known : and I will send 
a sword after them, till I have consumed them. 

(See 8: 14.) God will give them a thoroughly bitter portion — 
a lot intensely afflictive and loathsome. This is tersely mdicated 
by the bitterest things known, upon which they were to be fed, 
and which they must drink. Some of them were to be taken cap- 
tives to a land before unknown; others must fall by the sword. 
Precisely these judgments had been threatened lon£ before for 
these sins. (See Lev. 26: 33, and Deut. 28: 64.) Anodier pre- 
diction of this captivity, yet more full, may be seen Jer. 25 : 9-11. 

17. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Consider ye, and call 
for the mourning women, that they may come; and send 
for cunning women, that they may come : 

18. And let them make haste, and take up a wailing for 
us, that our eyes may run down with tears, and our eye- 
lids gush out with waters. 

" The mourning women" were a professional class in the East, 
including Judea. They were paid for their attendance on occa- 
sions of public mourning to sing funeral dirges and play on a spe- 
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cies of pipe or flute (tibia). Jerome, in the fourth century, long 
resident in Palestine, says in his commentary on this passage: 
'^On account of the approaching captivity and destruction of Je- 
rusalem, he directs that the mourning women be called, who, on 
occasions of sorrow, were accustomed to excite the people to tears 
with their moumM wails, at the same time beating tneir arms with 
their hands. For this custom continues in our day. Women with 
disheveled hair and naked breasts move all to tears by the nice 

modulations of their voice." ^The ancient Romans had the same 

professional class to help in cases of public mourning. ^They are 

said to be "cunning," not in the trickish sense, but in the sense of 
being skilled by art and practice in this service. On funeral oo- 
casions, it was their custom to extemporize plaintive songs, eledes, 
extolling the virtues of the departed. In the present case, they 
would have to bewail the utter ruin of their city, temple, and nar 

tion. ^The divine purpose, in this call for the mourning women, 

was to make the stronger impression of the reality of their impend- 
ing calamity. We must bear in mind that the mass of the people 
were persistently skeptical. They would not believe their nation 
was doomed to ruin. 

19. For a voice of wailing is heard out of Zion, How 
are we spoiled! we are greatly confounded, because we 
have forsaken the land, because our dwellings have cast 
U8 out. 

The prophet sees these mourners just at the point when they 
are thrust out from their loved homes. Hence their voice of wail- 
ing is heard coming forth from Zion. 

20. Yet hear the word of the Lord, O ye women, and 
let your ear receive the word of his mouth, and teach 
your daughters wailing, and every one her neighbor lam- 
entation. 

The Lord accosts these mourning women. There will be so 
much occasion for such service as theirs that he exhorts them all 
to teach their daughters, and every one her female neighbor or 
.friend, and thus train the entire female population for professional 
mourners. What an impression such a message from Qod ought 
to have made on the heart of the nation — and would have made 
if they had only believed God I 

21. For death is come up into our windows, and is en- 
tered into our palaces, to cut off the children from with- 
out, and the young men from the streets. 

There is sad cause for universal wailing, for death is coming up 
into their windows — the walls of their houses and even of weir 
goodly palaces being no protection. Death comes, despite of house 
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or palAoe walls, despite of bars and bolts ; it comes to out off the 
children so that none shall appear again abroad and no young 

men shall be seen any more in their streets. Some suppose 

that this form of death was the pestilence ; but nothing foroids 
the more natural supposition that it refers to the Chaldean sol- 
diers, the well-known agents in this great destruction. 

22. Speak, Thus saith the Lord, Even the carcasses of 
men shall fall as dung upon the oi>en field, and as the 
handful after the harvest-man, and none shall gather 
them. 

Still addressing the mourning women, the Lord directs them to 
say in their mourning eledes, to be sung at once in the ears of 
the people, that men's bodies shall fall and lie unburied as dune 
in the open field; and that as the grain is felled by the reaper and 
left ungatihered behind him, so shall there be none to gather and 
bury their &llen dead I 

23. Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might, let not the rich man glory in his riches: 

24. But let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he un- 
derstandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which 
exercise loving-kindness, iudgment, and righteousness, in 
the earth : for in these tilings I delight, saith the Lord. 



These impressive words — ^good for all time and for all peopl 
must of course be considerea here in their special reference to the 
events before the mind — the fearful ruin then impending over the 
city and nation of the Jew& In view of such perils, m an exi- 
gencv so fearful, let not the wise statesman glory in his wisdom, 
as if his skill in diplomacy or his farsight^ policy could save 
the natioa Let not the mighty chieftain ^ory in his military sci- 
ence, nor in the prowess and valor of his warriors. Let not the 
rich man glory in his riches ; for what can gold avail toward the 
salvation of his country in this hour of her peril ? but let him 
who would ^lory at all glory in this alone, that he understandeth 
and knoweth Gfod, and of course that he adjusts himself to this 
knowledge of God as one who exercises loving-kindness indeed, 
but also judgment and righteousness in all the earth ; for those 
qualities of his character are dear to God, and he will surely rei^ 
in harmony widi them, and will give them absolute sway in his 
moral government over nations and over men. Hence, if they 
would penitently seek his favor, they might rely on his loving- 
kindness; otiierwise they must expect naked judgment and right- 
eousness, for the time had come to visit jud^ent on all the incor- 
rigibly wicked. It was the ruin of the Jews of that aee that 

they had reckoned without God. Their plans and hopes had left out 
the Almighty, and made no account of his great attributes of lov- 
5 
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ing-kindnoss, justice, and righteousness. They had trusted in their 
own wisdom, might, and riches, and had made these their glory. 
Hence nothing could be said to them more appropriate than what 
is said here, warning them against glorying in themselves, and ad- 
monishing them that the only valid foundation for glorying lay in 
adjusting their spirit and life to the character and government of 

the great Jehovah with whom they had every thing to do. Does 

the reader need to be reminded that the same great God is ^so 
our God ; that the same government of loving-kindness and yet of 
judgment and righteousness bears absolute sway over us also, aa 
truly as over the Jews of old ; and hence that it is as true of every 
one of us as ever of them that it is infinite folly to glory in our 
wisdom, might, or wealth ; and truly wise to glory only in under- 
standing and knowing this ever-blessed God, with whom we too 
have every ti^ng to do, in whose hand are all our destinies ? 

25. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
punish all them which are circumcised with the uncircum- 
cised; 

26. Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the children of 
Ammon, and Moab, and all that are in the utmost corners, 
that dwell in the wilderness : for all these nations are un- 
circumcised, and all the house of Israel are uncircumcised 
in the heart. 

The fearful sweep of Chaldean invasion and conquest which 
ruined Judea and Jerusalem, was destined also to overthrow the 
adjacent nations as well. This is predicted here. A more full 
prediction of the same great fact appears in chap. 25: 15-25. 

"Days come," means that the events are near at hand. "I 

will visit ' (so the original) " upon all the circumcised " yet in 
their uncleanness, t. e.j who are circumcised in the flesh only, and 
not in the heart. This applied both to Jevirs still in their pollu- 
tions and to other nations also. It is noticeable that here, as 

also in chap. 25 : 19, Egypt comes first of the uncircumcised na- 
tions. Her influence had led the rest into opposition to the Chal- 
deans; now she is first named in the prediction of judgments. 

The phrase rendered "all that are in the utmost comers," 

should rather be read as in the margin, " those who round off the 
comers of their beard;" literally, "shorn as to the comers" — 
a somewhat contemptuous appellation given to the Arabs of the 
desert. It would seem that they alone of all thq nations of the 
East shaved their beards at all, and they only the comers. 

All the house of Israel were so entirely uncircumcised in heart 
that they might well take their doom with the uncircumcised Gen- 
tiles. This must have been humilitating to the self-righteous, 

bigoted Jews. Yet it vnis sadly, fearfully true, and the time was 
coming which must develop tnat truth in its practical bearings 
and fearful results. They must take their doom among the pol- 
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luted, unclean nations of their immediate neighborhood, those 
nations whose idol-gods they had imported, ana in whose ruin 
they must now share. 



>:«<o- 



CHAPTER X. 

This chapter is manifestly not connected with the preceding, 
and appears to be distinct from the following one. Maurer makes 
two parts of it; the first comprising vs. 1-16 ; the second vs. 17-25. 
He supposes the first to have been occasioned by the appearance 
of some eztraordinaiy portents in the heavens ; e. g.y ecnpses, fall- 
ing stars, meteors, or comets. The latter he dates in the reign 

of Jehoiakim. ^His date of the latter portion I accept as t£e 

best sustained theory, but I am by no means clear that the chap- 
ter needs to be diviaed into two parts of distinct date. The allu- 
sion to portents in the heavens is brief (v. 2), and is very closely 
connected with the system of idol-making and idol-worship whicn 
forms the basis of the passage vs. 2-16. The reason for this allu- 
sion to portents may he in we fact that those ancient systems of 
idolatry were built upon the doctrine that these heavenly bodies 
ruled the destinies of men. Hence, those systems found their 
ostensible support mainly in those extraordinary portents. There 
was no other visible proof that men have any thing to fear from 
the power or the wrath of the heavenly bodies, except what ap- 
peared in eclipses, dark days, shooting stars, and meteoric phe- 
nomena. Hence, those phenomena filled the ancient world with 
intense alarm and even horror, and laid the foundation for great 
systems of reverential worship of the sun, moon, planets, and 
stars. The close connection indicated here between v. 2 and vs. 
3-16, certainly favors the view that portents in the heavens are 
referred to here only because they are so fundamentally connected 
with the ancient systems of idolatry. In this view we need not 
suppose this passage to have been occasioned by the occurrence of 
any extraordinary portents at that time. It may or may not have 
been. There is ample reason for the allusion to portents, apart 

from the supposition of their recent occurrence. This message 

seems to have been sent in anticipation of the residence of the 
people among idolaters in their captivity. There they would come 
into the closest contact with the whole system. Hence the pro- 
priety of exposing it to their view as ine&bly foolish, false, and 
baseless— as is done here. 

1. Hear ye the word which the Lobd speaketh unto 
yoUy O house of Israel : 

2. Thus saith the Lord^ Learn not the way of the 
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heathen, and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven; for 
the heathen are dismayed at them. 

"Learn not," etc., warns them not to be inquisitive about the 
deep things of that system, not to practice those rites, not to come 
within the magic charm which it might have over some minds, 
but to keep themselTes entirely aloof. Moreover, be not afraid of 
extraordinary portents, or of any unusual appearances in the 
heavens, e. g., eclipses, comets, meteoric phenomena, etc. There 
is nothing in them that you need to fear. Be not moved by sym- 
pathy to fear them because the heathen do. Or, more probably 
the logical connection (^^for the heathen are dismayed at them'j 
is this. The fact that the heathen are dismayed by these portents, 
so far from being a reason whyyou should be, is precisely the rea- 
son why you should not bd. Even as our Lord (Matt 6 : 32) ex- 
horts his disciples not to be anxious for earthly good things, giv- 
ing as one reason, ^^for after all these things do the Glentiles seek/' 
their course being precisely what you should not imitate, since 

they have no Father in heaven to trust in, and you have. ^Let 

us pause here to note that the doctrine of this verse ought to ex- 
pel from all Christian lands and utterly explode a host of sense- 
less, ridiculous superstitions, e. g.y about unlucky days, bad Fri- 
days, evU omens, spilling salt, seeing the new moon over the left, 
and a troop of like notions too silly to be named. Let it be 
enough that the heathen are afraid of such things. What have 
we to do with those ridiculous, atheistic superstitions if we believe 
the universe to be ruled by the one all-wise God ? If we recog- 
nize, adore, and love him as our own great Father; if we believe 
that his providence reaches every falling sparrow and counts every 
hair of the head, why should we be afraid as if some Malign 
Power had the control of each Friday, purposed to blast every 
enterprise begun on his day ? Away with such atheism and sucn 
unutterable nonsense! 

3. For the customs of the people are vain: for one 
cutteth a tree out of the forest, the work of the hands of 
the workman, with the ax : 

4. They deck it with silver and with gold ; they ftisten 
it with nails and with hammers, that it move not. 

5. They are upright as the palm-tree, but speak not: 
they must needs be borne, because they can not go. Be 
not afraid of them ; for they can not do evil, neither also 
18 t^ in them to do good. 

The word rendered " customs," is somewhat more fundamental 
than a merely external act, or even an established usage. It 
reaches the fixed opinions, notions, doctrines of the popular mind. 
Hence this passage affirms that in the case of the neathen these 
are radically false, a mere breath, a vanity. "The people" are 
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here the heathen, as in y. 2. The proof of the falsehood and 
yanity of their notions is seen in what they do in their manufao- 
tare of idol-gods to worship. There is no method so effective, 
none which the sacred writers so often adopt, to show the utter 
folly of faith in images and idols as to state with considerable 
detail how they are made^ and hence show what they really are. 
rSee this done by Isaiah, chap. 40: 19, 20; and 41: b, 7; and 44: 
9-20; also in Psalms, 115: 4-8.) Here they begin with cutting a 
tree out of the forest with the ax. All that it is now more or 
other than a tree, the hands of the workman have made it Then 
another set of workmen take it in hand ; they deck it with silver 
and with gold ; but this puts no attributes of the real God into it. 
They are obliged to fasten it with nails and hammers, so that it 
can not move ; else it could not even stand alone. Now they are 
'^turned work" (Heb.), smooth and straight as the palm-tree, but 
they speak not; none of them ever yet opened his mouth to utter a 
word. They must needs be borne by other hands, for they can not 
walk. Be not afraid of such senseless, motionless, powerless 
things ! They can do you no hurt, nor is it in them to do any 
good. Impotent alike to curse or to bless, it is simple folly to fear 
them, and, of course, unutterable folly to revere and worship them 
as if they were God ! 

6. Forasmuch as there is none like unto thee, O Lord ; 
thou art great, and thy name is great in might. 

The word ^^/orasmuch" seems not to be justified by the original, 
which simply makes the strongest form of ncc;ation, "There is 
absolutely none like unto thee, O Jehovah ; " there is none else 
that even approximates toward thee in glory, greatness, maiesty; 

in all the qualities of thy divine nature. "Thy name, etc., 

where the name of God (as often elsewhere) represents his essen- 
tial nature and qualities of character. 

7. Who would not fear thee, O King of nations? for to 
thee doth it appertain: forasmuch as among all the wise 
men of the nations, and in all their kingdoms, there is none 
like unto thee. 

"To thee doth it appertain," means that such fear and reverence 
befit the Almighty Goa — are becoming and demanded of all intel- 
ligent beings by his very nature. ^The last clause seems to 

refer to the fact that some of the lesser gods of the heathen are 
only deified heroes, great men lifted up, after death, to the rank 
of demi-gods. None of these can at all compare with the great 
and only God. 

8. But they are altogether brutish and foolish : the stock 
is a doctrine of vanities. 

The original word for "altogether," I take to mean, not utterfyj 
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wholly^ but rather all as one^ all equally brutish. You can affirm 
it of them allj without exception.—: — While the general sense of 
the last clause is clear, its precise meaning is somewhat in doubt. 
The word rendered *' stock, is simply wood, or, as in v. 3, "tree." 
The word rendered "doctrine" may mean instruction, things 
taught and notions held, i.e., about those yanities, idols; or it 
may mean the refutation of those vanities. In the former view, 
the specific sense would be that the whole system of notions hel(l 
about those idols is mere wood, senseless as a stick or a block. In 
the latter, this: The refutation of those vain notions is in that 
. stick. The fact that it is nothing more than a i)lock of wood 
should forever refute the nonsense of those who believe in and 
worship such tiling as gods. The former is the sense of our 
received version ; the latter comes more closely to the sense of the 
main Uebrew word rendered " doctrine." 

9. Silver spread into plates is brought from Tarshish, 
and gold from Uphaz, the work of the workman, and of the 
hands of the founder: blue and purple is their clothing: 
they are all the work of cunning men. 

The prophet returns to the method of refuting the whole system 
of idolatry by giving the history of the manufacture of their gods. 

From larshish (Tartcssus in Spain) they brought silver 

beaten out into thin plates for overlaying their wooden godsw 
Gold, in like manner, came from Uphaz, another name for Ophir, 
and which lay on the southern shore of Asia, but whether in 

Arabia or India is still not fully determined. To disprove most 

conclusively the presence of any ^od in it yet, the prophet is 
careful to say that thus far all this is only the product of the 
workmen's hands, and such hands never could make God — never 
could introduce a god into that stick of wood^-could do it none 
the better for its being overlaid with silver and gold. They also 
deck it with cloths of the finest varieties of purple. The Hebrew 
words used here denote the blue or cerulean purple, and the red- 
dish purple, each color obtained from its own variety of shell-fish. 

10. But the Lord is the true God, he is the living (Jod, 
and an everlasting King: at his wrath the earth shall 
tremble, and the nations shall not be able to abide his 
indignation. 

All unlike those senseless images is Jehovah of Hosts. He alono 
is "the true God," and no false pretension; "the living God," and 
not a dead, unconscious idol ; everlasting, and not made but yes- 
terday by the cunning skill of human artists. The effects of his 
power evince his greatness and majesty. When he is wroth, the 
people of the earui are made to tremble. Thej feel the terrible 

inflictions of his hand, and they can not abide his indignation. 

In this connection, it seems better to take the word ** earth" in 
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the sense of its population, affrighted by his judgments, rather 
khan of its material mass, shaken physically by an earthquake. 

11. Thus shall ye say unto them, The gods that have 
not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall per- 
ish from the earth, and Qcom under these heavens. 

This verse supposes the Jews addressed to be present among 
the heathen, probably in the land of their captivity in Chaldea. 
The verse itself is in the Chaldean language, thus giving the Jews 
the very words they should say to the idolatrous heathen amonc 

whom they were living. The verse is a model of wisdom and 

force. At first view it may seem to be very moderate in its form 
of expression, with much less strength than the case would admit. 
For it does not say. Those gods must perish that are nothing but 
wood, plated over with silver and gold, and clad in purple. But, 
assuming what not a man in all the heathen woria could deny, 
viz., that those gods did not make the earth and the heavens, it 
declares, ** Those gods which are not the makers of the earth and 
the heavens shau perish from the earth and from under these 
heavens." Nothing could be more palpable than the fact that 
those gods that were themselves made by human hands can not 
be the one great God that made the ear& and the heavens. In 
the argument the underlying truth is that creaiorship is the only 
proof of divinity that is every-where ostensible and for evermore 
rehable. He, and only he, who made all thuigs is God. When 
you have settled the question. Who is God ? you have settled it 
that all false gods, mere pretenders, arrayed of course in opposi- 
tion to the true God, must perish. He can not bear a rival to his 
claims and never ought to, for the responsibility of ruling his own 
universe rests upon him, and he can not throw it off if he would 
and would not if he could. All pretended gods, therefore, must 

Eerish. The great force of this verse lies in its being entirely 
ree from any thing offensive, and in its assuming nothing but 
what is essentially self-evident, at least so palpable and clear that 
no mind can rationally, soberly, call it in question. 

12. He hath made the earth by his power, he hath 
established the world by his wisdom, and hath stretched 
out the heavens by his discretion. 

In these varied forms the prophet affirms that the power and 
wisdom of Jehovah were the efficient cause in the creation of the 

universe, the earth, and the heavenly bodies. ^In the middle 

clause, the Hebrew word rendered *^ world," usually means the 
inhabited world, the world considered as peopled. In this view 
of the world, most wonderful displays of divine wisdom appear on 

every hand. It would be simply absurd to affirm such effects 

of the agency or of the attributes of the heathen god& How vast 
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the contrast between the mere vanities, the nothings, which the 
heathen worship, and the great, all-glorious God ! 

13. When he uttereth his voice, there is a multitude of 
waters in the heavens, and he causeth the vapors to as- 
cend from the ends of the earth ; he maketh lightnings 
with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his treas- 
ures. 

The word for " voice " might be construed as being the divine 
permission or behest^ or as being thunder. The latter sense of 
the word is common m such a connection as this. (See Ps. 29.) 
Either way the sense is. good, and in general much the same. The 
thought throughout the passage is sublimely grand. Jehovah's 
hfuid is in all ^ose wonderful changes which take place in the 
waters of our world, now gathered in the atmosphere above us as 
in a vast store-house ; then descending in rain to feed the springs 
and water the fields; then flowing awaj to fill the great lakes, 
gulfs, seas, and oceans ; then ascending m vapors to complete the 

circuit of incessant and forever beneficent change. ^Note also 

that other fine conception which assies store-houses for the winds, 
out of which Jehovan calls them at his will to fulfill their mission. 
(See the same words in Ps. 135: 7.) The finest classic poets of 
ancient Greece and Kome had also their prison-house for the 
winds ; but alas ! thev failed to reach the sublime idea that the 
one great Maker and Ruler of all both made and manages all 
these things. 

14. Every man is brutish in his knowledge: every 
founder is confounded by the graven image: for his 
molten image is &lsehood, and there is no breath in them. 

"Every man" must be paraUel and coextensive with "every 
founder' — ^the thought being upon idolaters only. The first clause, 
if it stood by itself, might be read, "Every man" (idolater) "is 
too brutish to know," t. «., to know God ; too near the mental con- 
dition of the brute to recognize and know God in his worka But 
the obvious parallelism between the first clause and the second 
sustains, if indeed it does not demand, this construction, viz., all 
those idolaters are shown to be brutish bv their artistic skill and 
by their works of art-— corresponding in the structure of the sen- 
tence with — " Every founder is put to shame by his graven im- 
age." The sense m both clauses being this : The fact of their 
making their own cods with human fingers by human skill proves 
them to be brutish in moral intelligence. If they had human 
sense in use, they could not do it There is force in the ap- 
parent solecism, "Shown to be brutish by his knowledge." The 
man who knows enough (in the arts) to manufacture a god, and 
yet does not know enough in his moral nature to discard this 
manufactured god, proves himself brutish. The same idea appears 
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above vs. 3-5, S, 9. " His molten image is a lie " — & lie in off— 

utterly unlike what it is clnimed and auppoaed to be. " There is 
no breath " might be rendered, no spirit, do intelligont mind in 
them. But to deny to them breath and life includes this as the 
greater inctludes tho loss, aa eiia(once must precede intetligeiice. 

15. They are vanity, atid the work of cirora : in the 
time of their visitation they shall perish. 

"The work of errors," i. e., of dolnsiong, things gotten up to 
deceive the people into tbo false notion that the; are gods, and 
can affect human happiness and destiny. In the time nhen Uod 
shall irisit tbeir worgbipieTs with condign puDisbment, thej too 
shall utterly perish. The system itself must fall with the utter 
fall of thoae who mode and held iL 

16. The Portion of Jacob is not like them: for he tg the 
former of all things; and Israel u the rod of his inherit- 
ance : The Lord of hosts is his name. 

All unlike those emp^ nothings is tho great Jehovah, whom 
Jacob and Israel may recognize as their portion in the sense of 

their treasure and their preeminent glory, their own infinite Father 
and God. For he is the Maker and Framer of all things — the 
original word here used assuming indeed his creatorship, but spe- 
cially affirming that be eonalTueU all (hin^, plans and frames and 

perpetually works all in all. " Israel is the rod," in the sense 

of tribe or people, whom he inherits and claims as bis own. 
The original word means primarilv a shoot or twig; then a rod 
or stick; but comes to moan also ail the scions (sons) of a family, 
and hence, the tribes of Israel ; and here the whole cluster of 
those tribes as one. It was the glory of Israel to be , 
claimed, and regarded by Jehorah as his own peculiar people, 
would be eveiy thing toward the great object aimed at in these 
messages by Jeremiah if he could impress the people with these 
ideas, and wins show them the preeminent privileges and destinies 
open to the Hebrew race ; the [ireeminent greatness and glarv of 
the God they might have as their own portion, and so, the iuhuite 
folly of going af&r idols. 

17. Gather up thy vares out of the land, O inhabitant 
of the fortress. 

18. For thus saith the Lord ; Behold, I will sling out 
the inhabitants of the land at this once, nod will distress 
them, that they may iiud it so. 



However we mav account for it, the subject does change here 
very suddenly. The dat« of this subsequent part aa a message 
from Qod may be the same with that of the first sixteen verses. 
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the connection of thought heing this : Now that I have set before 
you the folly of idol-worship, and thus guarded you against its 
seductive influences, it remains to assure you that you are destined 
to be driven speedily from your land iuto captivity, and subjected 

there to these very temptations. "Gather thy waresJ* means 

not specially bales of merchandise, but baggage generally, every 

thing packed and bound up for transportation. ^Even those who 

lived in fortified cities, the strongholds of the land, must prepare 
to flee, for they must go full soon, even thrust out altogether, and 
violently, as a stone hurled from a sling. The form of this ex- 
pression, "this once," is thought to favor the opinion that this was 
the first deportation of captives in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. 
1 can not regard it as decisive to this point. — --God will distress 
them till thev shall feel it. To the end that they may feel it, 
is the sense of the original. God meant this chastisement should 
reach the sensibilities of that guilty and hardened people. 

19. Woe is me for my hurt I my wound is grievous : but 
I said, Truly this is a grief, and I must bear it. 

Were it not that the next verse must be applied to the Jewish 
people, thought and spoken of as one, we should naturally refer 
this verse to the prophet himself. But the scope of v. 20 must 
determine the construction of this verse. Ilenco this represents 
the people as bewailing the crushing blow that falls on them. The 
Hebrew word for "hurt," means properly a blow that crushes. 
The next clause repeats, " My smiting is most severe^' the word 
having oflen the sense of deadly^ a death wound. But the people 

only say. This is our inevitable destiny; we will bear it. ^This 

language does not necessarily involve submission to God in the 
sense of Christian resignation. It may be only the philosophic 
forced yielding that comes from a consciously unavoidable neces- 
sity. It seems here to represent a spirit, not soflencd and yield- 
ing, but hard, sour, and stubborn. 

20. My tabernacle is spoiled, and all my cords are 
broken : my children are gone forth of me, and they are 
not : there is none to stretch forth my tent any more, and 
to set up my curtains. 

In this beautiful figure, the people say, "My tent is ruined; my 
tent-cords are broken ; my children are no more ; I have none left 
to help me set up my tent again." Alas! her sons and daughters 
are either slain or gone into captivity, and her homes are all 
desolate ! 

21. For the pastors are become brutish, and have not 
sought the Lord : therefore they shall not prosper, and 
all their flocks shall be scattered. 
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The reason why this ereat calamity oomes on Ac pooplo, ita 
antecedent canaea, must Be continually kept in mind ; hence thej 
appear again here. The religious teacherB of the people had b»- 
como atterly brutiah, in the same sense in which idolaters bad 



Lord, but they did noL On their aools must rest the Tearfal 
guilt of ruining the nation I 

22. Behold, the noise of the bruit is come, and a great 
commotioa out of the north country, to malie the cities of 
Judah delate, and a den of dragons. 

The almost obsolete noun, "bruit," moans the nunor, the tid- 
ings. Ita sound — lo, it comes t a great crash from the land of the 
north, the Chaldean irruption, breaking into their country to lay 
it deaolate. 

23. O Lord, I know that the way of man ta not in him- 
self: if U not in man that walketh to direct his steps. 

The usage of the first person in v, 19, 20, and also in v. 24, 
concur in sustaining the construction which applies this rerse to 
the Jewish people. The prophet speaka for them, tind in their 
behalf " O Lord, I know that man 8 way is not to himself," in Ae 
sense of being under his absolute conbi)l. Th;^ hand is eveiy- 
where and evermore supremo, shaping all destinies and oven ul 
the lesser subordinsite acts and ways of mortals. This recognition 
of God's uniTsrsal agency introduces a prayer that Qod would 
shape the issues of their destined captivity in hie merciful provi- 



dence. The people express their b 

and cast themselres on the supreme agency and control of G)od. 

Probably this language ia put into tue mouth of the pooplo by 

the pnnjhet as adapted to meet their case, rather than as truly 
expressing their actual thought and prayer nt this time, 

24. O LoED, correct me, but with judgment; not in thine 
anger, lest thou bring me to nothing. 

26. Pour out thy wrT upon the heathen that know thee 
not, and upon the families that call not on thy name : for 
they have eaten up Jacob, and devoured him, and consumed 
him, and have made his habitation desolate- 

The prayer here is, first, that Qod wonld deal gently, tenderly 
with the people, that tiieir ruin might not bo uttor and perpotual; 
and, secondly, that, upon the heathen who had rendered mm no 
worship, ho would send his Judgmonts more heavily and fearfully, 
because they had consumed Jacob, and led the people of the Lord 

away into a long and grievous captivity. In due time the Lord 

answered this prayer by his judgments on Babylon. This pa»- 

BBge is sometimes quoted as if it referred to family prayer. Such 
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reference should be nnderstood as merely by way of acoommoda- 
tion. The sense here takes a much broader range, even to those 
heathen tribes and clans that do not worship or e?en know the 
true Qod. 



CHAPTER XI. 

This chapter and the next are closely connected, the persecution 
of the prophet by his fellow-townsmen and relatives of 'Anathoth 
constituting a connecting bond. (Compare 11 : 19-23 with 12: 6.) 

^This message appears without any date ; but the points made 

in it, especially the conspiracy found in Judah and tferusalem to 
apostatize from God, and the violent efforts upon the prophet's 
life, show that it must have been later than Josiah's reign, and, in 
all probability, soon after Jehoiakim's accession to the throne. 
Persecution against the prophet became virulent during this king's 
reign. (See chap. 26, and also 36.) 

1. The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, say- 
ing, 

2. Hear ye the words of this covenant, and speak unto 

the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 

3. And say thou unto them, Thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel ; Cursed be the man that obeyeth not the words 
of this covenant, 

4. Which I commanded your fathers in the day that I 
brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, from the 
iron furnace, saying, Obey my voice, and do them, accord- 
ing to all which I command you : so shall ye be my people, 
and I will be your Grod : 

5. That I may perform the oath which I have sworn 
unto your fathers, to give them a land flowing with milk 
and honey, as it is this day. Then answered I, and said, 
So be it, O Lord. 

Assuming the time of this message to be soon afler the death 
of Josiah, m the first years of Jehoiakim, the manifest symptoms 
of apostasy arrested attention, and the Lord, through his prophet, 
sent this solemn warning to stay its development and further prog- 
ress if possible. Most appropriately he calls their attention to 
that great covenant made between himself and the Hebrew na- 
tion soon after they came forth from Egypt, brought to view first 
in Ex. 19 and 20, and drawn out yet more fully in all its condi- 
tions, its curses and its blessings, in Deut. 27-30. There espe- 
cially they might see the fearful catalogue of curses denounced 
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upon the people if they should rebel against their God and prove 

fiuthless to their solemn vows in this covenant ^The prophet's 

answer at the close of v. 5, ^'Amen, Lord/' t. e.^ so let it be, may 
be supposed to be in general his cordial assent to that covenant, 
incluaing specially his pi^yei^ that the grant of Canaan mi^ht be 
made perpetual by the ndelity of the people ; also his admission, in 
harmony with the spirit of Deut. 27 : 14-26, that the curses impre- 




his hearty assent and consent upon all these points. 



6. Then the Lord said unto me, Proclaim all these 
words in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jeru- 
salem, saying, Hear ye the words of this covenant, and do 
them. 

7. For I earnestly protested unto your fathers in the 
day that I brought them up out of the land of Egypt, 
even unto this day, rising early and protesting, saying. 
Obey my voice. 

" Protesting " is a solemn form of attestation. The Hebrew word 
is used for witnessing, giving or taking testimony under solemn 
sanctions. So Uie Ix)rd had announced to the people tiie terms 
of this covenant often and in methods of the greatest solemnity, 
all along from the day they came out of Egypt unto the time then 

present ^The expression " rising early," is specially significant, 

and in our prophet quite frequent. (See 7: 13, and 25: 3, 4, and 
35: 15.) The command, "Proclaim these words, not only in the 
streets of Jerusalem, but in the cities of Judah," indicates the wide 
range of his mission and the solemn earnestness of this attempted 
reform. 

8. Yet they obeyed not, nor inclined their ear, but 
walked every one in the imagination of their evil heart : 
therefore I will bring upon them all the words of this 
covenant, which I commanded them to do; but they did 
th^ not. 

"Walking in the imagination of their evil heart" stands op- 
posed to wuking obediently with God. See the explanation of 

this phrase in notes on 3 : 17. The last clause means, I will 

execute all the curses threatened in this covenant on those who 
violate it (See these penalties in Deut 27.) 

9. And the Lord said unto me, A conspiracy is found 
among the men of Judah, and among the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. 
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10. They are turned back to the iniquities of their fore- 
fathers, wnich refused to hear my words ; and they went 
after other gods to serve them : the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah have broken my covenant which I made 
with their fathers. 

A "conspiracy" is a concerted plan for mischief; in this case 
jthe mischief of turning away from the worship of God to the wor- 
ship of idols ; from obeying God to following altogether the im- 
pulses of their own wicKcd hearts. The term is often used in the 
political sense of treason against the throne — a sense pertinent 

nere because Jehovah was their king. It would seem that these 

developments appeared immediately after the death of Josiah. 
JehoiaKim began his reign wickedly. 

11. Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will bring 
evil upon them, which they shall not be able to escape; 
and though they shall cry unto me, I will not hearken 
unto them. 

This evil, the Chaldean army, would be one from which they 
could not escape; in the precise sense of the original, could not 
" go forth from under it" It would be all in vain for them in the 
hour of their distress to cry to God for help. He forestalled such 
cries by assuring them he should not hear I — a fact which has a 
terrible significance to eveiy sinner who has incurred the wrath 
of God, and for whom no help is possible, save in God's mercy, 
and yet with whom no cries for mercy can be availing I But the 
sinner is moving on fast to the hour of retribution ! What shall 
he do? 

12. Then shall the cities of Judah and inhabitants of 
Jerusalem go, and cry unto the gods unto whom they offer 
incense : but they shall not save them at all in the time 
of their trouble. 

It will be only a righteous retribution upon them for God to 
turn them over to their idol-gods for help in tneir day of calamity. 
Can they hope to find the help they need there ? Ah 1 the mad- 
ness of such a hope 1 

13. For according to the number of thy cities were thy 
gods, O Judah ; and according to the number of the streets 
of Jerusalem have ye set up altars to that shameful thing, 
even altars to burn incense unto Baal. 

This gives us a vivid view of the extent of idolatry at this time — 
idol-gods in every city throughout all the land and in every street 

of Jerusalem. Very concise and expressive is the original — 

^^ altars to that shame " — ^that shameful thing, BaaL It was a shame 
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that Israel should turn away from their own immortal, all-glorious 
Jehovah to this empty, senseless god, and to his vile, polluting 

worship. This Baal was the special and chief god oi the old 

nations of Canaan and of Phenicia. His name usually appears in 
the plural, Baalim, indicating the various forms of his worship, and 
perhaps also, of his supposed manifestations. The name means 
properly lord or master, indicating power and control over, espe- 
cially as derived from possession. It is not certain whether, as 
apphed to this god, it originally referred at all to any of the 
heavenly bodies, but in process of time the worship of Baal be- 
came connected with homage to the sun or to the planet Jupiter. 

^The Israelites came early in contact with Baal-worship, first 

in the wilderness, in the case of Baal-peor (Numb. 25); then 
among the Canaanites; later, and apparently* in a more seductive 
form, among the Phenicians of Tyre and Zidon. It became to 
them a fearful temptation and their great national sin. 

14. Therefore pray not thou for this people, neither lift 
up a cry or prayer for them : for I will not hear them in 
the time that they cry unto me for their trouble. 

(See notes on 7 : 16.) God had fully purposed to give up this 
people to destruction. It was the inexorable demand of justice, ' 
ana he could not reverse it. Hence, he could not hear prayer 
that looked toward this result, whether offered by themselves or 
by others. 

16. What hath my beloved to do in my house, seeing 
she hath wrought lewdness with many, and the holy flesh 
is passed from thee? when thou doest evil, then thou re- 
joicest. 

In its general scope this somewhat difficult nassa^e is mani- 
festly parallel with 7: 10, 11. The Lord asks wnat his professed 
people, once beloved for their faith and devotion to himself have 
to do now with his temple, that the masses of them should come 
to perpetrate their horrid abominations there ? The holy flesh has 
passea away from them, and they have it not; all they offer is 
polluted ; and they rejoice in their iniquity. A nearly literal ren- 
dering would be, " Wnat is there to my beloved in my house to do 
this — ^tho abominable vdckedness [vrrought by] the many ; and the 
holy flesh has passed away from thee |or let them take away the 
holy flesh from thee], for in thy evil-doing thou rejoicest ? " Noth- 
ing could be more offensive to God than to see his {)eople polluting 
his temple with their idol-altars and idol-worship, thinking to atone 
for the wickedness of their idolatry bv bringing it into God's 
temple and for the immorality of their life by keeping up some of 
the Mosaic ritual services. It was enough to seal their aoom that 
they found their chief joy in doing vnckedness. 
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16. The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, fair, 
and of goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult he 
hath kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken. 

"The Lord hath called thy name/' is equivalent to, The Lord 
hath accounted thee to bcy meaning that heretofore, in the days of 
her uprightness, the Lord had blessed her and made her a great 
and prosperous nation; but now he will kindle a fire under her 
branches, and with the sound of a great crackling, as when dried 
brush are fired, he will bum her up, etc. 

17. For the Lord of hosts, that planted thee, hath pro- 
nounced evil against thee, for the evil of the house of Israel 
and of the house of Judah, which they have done against 
themselves to provoke me to anger in offering incense unto 
Baal. 

The same figure continues in the words, " the Lord hath planted 

thee." A slight play may be noticed upon the twofold sense of 

the word *'evil, which may mean cither physical evil, calamity; 
or moral evil, sin; thus: The Lord hath pronounced evil in ue 
sense of calamity, judgment, against thee for the evil, t. e., the sins 

of the house of Israel Here, as repeatedly before, the great 

central sin which has so provoked the wrath of God is the worship 
of BaaL 

18. And the Lord hath given me knowledge of it, and I 
know it: then thou showedst me their doings. 

The passage (vs. 18-23) treats of a new subject, and enters upon 
it abruptly, as men arc wont to speak or write when excited by a 

sense of danger, and of merciful deliverance. While the prophet 

was living quietly in his native Anathoth, suspecting no aangcr, 
all suddenly the Lord reveals to him that his fellow-citizens there, 
and oven some of his relatives (12 : 6), were plotting his murder. 

With these facts before us, the sense will be plain. Literally, 

*'The Lord caused me to know, and then I knew; then he made 
me see their doings." 

19. But I tuas like a lamb or an ox that is brought to 
the slaughter; and I knew not that they had devised de- 
vices against me, saying. Let us destroy the tree with the 
fruit thereof, and let us cut him off from the land of the 
living, that his name may be no more remembered. 

" But I was like a lamb, even a pet or tamed lamb " (not an 
"ox"), but one kept in the house among tlie children (see 2 Sam. 
12 : 3) ; yet was I suddenly seized to be dragjged to the slaughter. 
"I had not known" (i. e., till the Lord show^me) "that they had 
laid plans to take my life." 
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20. But, O Lord of hosts, that judgest righteously, that 
triest the reins and the heart, let me see thy vengeance on 
them : for unto thee have I revealed my cause. 

The Hebrew is not necessarily a prayer, a malediction, in the 
sense, ^^Lct me see," etc. It is the simple future, ''I shall see; " 
I am sure of it, because I have laid open my case before thee [my 
God], and so have committed it to thee. The committal is the 
tiling implied. The laying open to God is all that the verb legiti- 
mately expresses. But, in such a case, the laying open before 
God IS the preliminary act, and implies the committal. The fact 
that the Lord had specially apprised him of his danger might 
well be taken as a guarantee that he would also take care to deal 
righteously with those wicked persecutors. Jeremiah, perhaps, 
remembered that when he accepted his prophetic office, we Lord 
apprised him of its dangers, and promised him ample protection 
and strength to endure. 

21. Therefore thus saith the Lord of the men of Ana- 
thoth, that seek thy life, saying, Prophesy not in the name 
of the Lord, that tnou die not by our hand : 

22. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts. Behold, I 
will punish them : the young men shall die by the sword ; 
their sons and their daughters shall die by famine : 

23. And there shall be no remnant of them : for I will 
bring evil upon the men of Anathoth, even the year of their 
visitation. 

And here the Lord assures his prophet, and directs him to 
write it out for a warning to other persecutors, that he would terri- 
bly punish and utterly exterminate those wicked men of Anathoth 
wno had sought to seal his lips, that he should not speak truthfully 
the word of the Lord. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The first six verses treat of one subject, analogous to that of 
the next preceding passage (11 : 18-23), only that this passage 
(12 : 1>6) seems to touch the history of which both treat at a 
point somewhat earlier than that For this represents the prophet 
as troubled by the prosperity of the wicked (vs. 1, 2), as annoyed 
by their wickedness, and, perhaps, by their opposition to him as 
the Lord's prophet, and still as not having yet seen the worst, and 
especially as not yet aware that his own brethren and nearest 
retatives are plottmg his destruction (vs. 5, 6). The former pas- 
sage (11 : 18-23), as we have seen, touches the history at a point 
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farther on, where the Lord reTeals to him the treachery of his 
friends; puts him in a way to escape their plots, and annoimces 

tiieir doom of atter destruction. ^The rest of the chapter (ra. 

7-17) seems to have no special connection with the first six verses. 
It may be properly dated in the early years of the reign of Jehoi- 
okim. 

1. Bighteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee : 
yet let me talk with thee of thy judraients: Wherefore 
doth the way of the wicked prosper ? wherefore are all they 
happy that deal very treacherously ? 

2. Thou hast planted them, yea, they have taken root : 
they grow, yea, they bring forth fruit: thou art near in 
their mouth, and hx from their reins. 

The prophet opens with a full and cheerful admission that the 
Lord always has right on his side; that his ways are always and 
altogether righteous ; yet he finds himself perplexed by the pros- 
perity of the wicked, and he therefore begs to bring the matter 

Defore the Lord for explanation. ^It may well bo supposed that 

this refers primarily to what he saw near home in his own city 
Anathoth, smco he naturally felt a special interest in the moral 
state and welfare of this people, whom he had doubtless admon- 
ished faithfully, and prayed for most earnestly, and hence felt the 
more keenly bis failure of success. And here, in passing, lot us 
note the admirable spirit of the prophet in these communings with 
God respecting his ways toward men. Closely related as we are to 
the ungodly in this world, it will oflen happen that we feel con- 
strained to talk with God of his righteous judgments, yet let us 
always begin with the full and most hearty acknowledgment that 
God is always just and righteous. Ijet it be understood, in the 
outset, that we can neyer csSl this in question. So much is forever 
fixed and to be assumed. Nor should we talk with God of his 
judgments in any other spirit than that of submission to his will, 
and of confidence, not in his justice alone, but in his wisdom and 
love no less. ^Those neighbors of Jeremiah made fair profes- 
sions ; talked well, perhaps, about God ; but, alas, they had no real 
fear of his name ; their mner heart was only wickedness. 

3. But thou, O Lord, knowest me : thou hast seen me, 
and tried my heart toward thee: pull them out like 
sheep for the slaughter, and prepare them for the day of 
slaughter. 

The thought of their hypocrisy suggests his own moral state, 
and he now calls God to witness that in his very heart he does 
fear and love the Lord, lie is conscious of an honest, sincere 
heart toward God. In the pending conflict between these ungodly 
men and himself which at least threatened to be mortal to one 
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party or the other, he is sure that God will be on his side, and 
will drag to the slaughter those who have plotted his death. The 
Hebrew has it, **As sheep for sacrifice." "Prepare" means to 
set apart — ^here to destruction. 

4. How long shall the land mouniy and the herbs of 
every field wither, for the wickedness of them that dwell 
therein ? the beasts are consumed, and the birds ; because 
they said, He shall not sec our last end. 

Viewed comprehensively, the spirit of this first clause is, How 
long shall even nature herself and the unsinning and unintelli- 
gent creation of God be cursed for the sins of men ? How long 
shall " the whole creation groan and travail in pain together " for 

the monstrous guilt of the intelligent and moral portion ? This 

is a touching and momentous Question : How can a righteous God 
endure that a paradise should be desolated and (we might almost 
say) turned to a hell, and his sentient but unintelligent and not 
moral creatures be held under this burden of suffering because of 
the great wickedness of the moral beings who will rebel against 
their Maker? Here, the very land itself seemed to be in mourn- 
ing, vegetation withered (as in chap. 14) ; beasts and fowls were 
starving or seeking sustenance by night to other uncursed lands. 
Hosea (4:3) has the same conception of a land so desolated be- 
cause of its wickedness, that beasts, birds, and fishes disappeared. 
Only a dismal solitude, cheered by no music of birds or joy of 
herds and fishes, could fitly correspond to the moral state and iust 

doom of such sinners. In the last clause " He " who '' shall 

not see our last end," is supposed by some to be God ; by others 
to be the prophet To the latter view there seems no objection. 
I take it in this sense : " They say. Ho (Jeremiah) proclaims that 
we are doomed to speedy destruction. What does he know about 
that? He will never see it;" meaning probably that it will not 
occur, to be seen; or possibly, if things grow worse and more 
alarming, we will take his life, and so he shall not live to see our 
latter end. In the former construction it evinced their skepticism; 
in the latter, iheir madness and infatuation ; in either case a state 
of mind desperately set against God in its wickedness. 

5. If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses ? 
and if in the land of peace, wherein thou trustedst, they 
wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in the swelling of Jor- 
dan? 

The close connection of v. 6 with this v. 5, requires us to inter- 
pret this as spoken to the prophet, and as implying that greater 
toils and conflicts await him, and therefore it is not well (or him 
to faint under these of lesser severity. He has already encoun- 
tejred some persecution ; much more and worse is near at hand. 
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^The expressions are proverbial, but clear and forcible. If in 

a race witn footmen he found himself wearied, how could he 
stand a race with horses? If in a (|uiet, peaceful land where he 
had no reason to fear danfi[erous animals, he was in terror, how 
would he do along the thickets of Jordan where the lions had 

their lairs? ^This phrase translated "the swelling of Jordan," 

occurs elsewhere in this prophet, 49: 19, and 50: 44. Aiso in 
Zech. 11:3. In Jeremiah it is uniformly rendered as here, but 
in Zechariah, " the pride of Jordan.'* In each of these three pas- 
sages, it is thought of as the place where lions had their coverts. 
Ilence, the phrase can not refer to the rise of the waters of the 
Jordan, but must refer to the thickets and shrubbery which might 
be considered the pride and glory of Jordan. The orional word 
means that which is high, excellent, distinguished. The connec- 
tion of V. 5 with what precedes may seem abrupt It is rather 
thought than expressed. The tone of the prophet's remarks 
throughout vs. 1-4 reveals a mind much exercised with the wick- 
edness of men who wore probably thought of by him as his per- 
sonal enemies and persecutors. The Lord proceeds here some- 
what abruptly to apprise him that worse enemies and sterner con- 
I flicts await him. 

6. For even thy brethren, and the house of thy father, 
even they have dealt treacherously with thee; yea, they 
have called a multitude after thee : believe mem not, 
though they speak fair words unto thee. • 

The general sentiment of this verse is, that his own brothers of 
the same father and family were dealing treacherously with him, 
speaking fair words, but plotting foulest deeds. This would be 
the severest of all his trials, corresponding to the race with horses 
or to meeting the lions that sprins forth from the thickets on the 
Jordan. It must have been bitterly trying and even agonizing to 
this sensitive prophet to find that while he is deploring so deeply 
the wickedness of those men of Anathoth and eisewhere, all sud- 
denly the Lord apprises him that his own brothers are deep in 
^is plot for his murder ! Whom can he trust any jnore ? Does 
such wickedness break out in his own dear homo, among those 
who honor the same father and have been borne on the bosom of 
the same mother, and for whom he has prayed and wept so often 

and so long ? Alas 1 what grief oppresses his soul I ^The precise 

sense of the middle clause of the verse is very much in dispute : 
"Yea, they have called a multitude after thee." This version 
would mean. They have rallied a great mob to hunt thee down. 
But the original does not give us the words we might expect for 
this idea. Others (not badly) translate, They cry loudly, with full 
voice, after tliee, saying (we may suppose), "Away with him ;" " kill 
him,'^ etc. Still others : " Thoy call out behind thy back, " FuU,'* 
t. €.j his days are full; let him live no longer. In the original 
the verb naturally means, to proclaim words, to utter them forth. 
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In a case of this sort an elliptical, half-blind and enigmatic utter- 
ance is not unnatnral, c ^i Full; " " full enough ; " t. e., of such 
dangerous prophesying; or full enough [is he] of days spent so! 
The word "even" indicates that a yet stronger and more astound- 
ing statement is to come. This word therefore favors the yiew 

last presented. ^Finally, this middle clause should naturally be 

somewhat antithetic with the last, thus : " Behind thee they say, 
Gut short his days ; " to thy face they say good words. This last 

construction provides for the force of this antithesis. But God 

warns him to put no confidence in their fair words. 

7. I have forsaken my house, I have left my heritage ; 
I have given the dearly oeloved of my soul into the hand 
of her enemies. 

The remaining part of this chapter is a special message. It 
may safely be dated in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, coincident 
with the circumstances recorded in 2 Kin^ 24: 1, 2: "In his 
(Jehoiakim' s^ days Nebuchadnezzar, king oi Babylon, came up, 
and Jehoiakim became his servant three years: then he turned 
and rebelled against him. And the Lord sent against him bands 
of the Chaldees, and bands of the Syrians, and bands of the Moab- 
ites^and bands of the children of Ammon, and sent them against 
Judah to destroy it." These bands are aUuded to, in this passage, y. 7. 
as "her enemies; " in y. 9, as " the birds" of prey "round about, 
and "beasts of the field who come to devour; " in v. 10, as the " pas- 
tors " (shepherds), who, with their flocks, have pastured down and 
destroyed the Lord's land ; in y. 12, as " the spoilers," and " the 
Bword of the Lord; " and very decisively, in y. i4, as "mine evil 

neighbors that touch mine inheritance.' ^We are, therefore, to 

bear in mind that, at this time, the Jews had grievously relapsed 
from God into idolatry and immorality; that their king, Jehoia- 
kim, had rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, and that to scourge 
him aud the people the Lord sent bands of Chaldeans, and also 
bands of the Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites to lay the land 

waste. ^There is no apparent connection as to circumstances or 

date between this message (vs. 7-17) and the preceding one (vs. 
1-6), and yet it is supposable that Uie men who compiled these 
various messages into one collection or volume, brought this latter 
message in here with their eye on this relation of thought, viz., 
Tou (Jeremiah) have been driven by persecution from your home 
and inheritance : I, too, have forsaken my house, abandoned mine 
inheritance, and given up into the hands of their enemies those I 
once dearly loved. 

8. My heritage is unto me as a lion in the forest; it 
crieth out against me : therefore have I hated it. 

9. My heritage 18 unto me as a speckled bird, the birds 
round about are against her; come ye, assemble all the 
beasts of the field, come to devour. 
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Here are the reasons why the Jx)rd abandoned his people 
("heritage") to desolation. They were like a lion in the foresL 
whom no man loTes, but all men dread to meet. This lion roared 

out against God. In the next verse the later critics render, 

not "bird," but "wild, ravenous beast," thus: "As a ravenous 
boast, even a hyena, is mine inheritance to me ; the beasts round 
about" ^Syrians, Moabites, etc.) "are against her," etc. If we 
render the original word "ravenous beast" throughout, we have 
the probable sense of beasts through this entire verse. Also, the 
cognate Arabic favors the sense, hyena. The general sense is. 
My people, no longer confiding, affectionate, like tame, domestic 
animals, have become wild and ravenous; now, therefbre, let 
ravenous and devouring enemies destroy them. 

10. Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard, they 
have trodden my portion under foot, they have made my 
pleasant portion a desolate wilderness. 

11. They have made it desolate, and being desolate it 
moumeth unto me ; the whole land is made desolate, be- 
cause no man layeth it to heart. 

In many passages of Jeremiah, "pastors" or "shepherds" are 
their teachers, false or true, who did or should teach them the 
knowledge of God. But here the connection requires the sense 
of shepherd, figuratively denoting those robber-bands who fed and 
trod down the land and laid it desolate, as shepherds with their 
flocks crop all the vegetation of the pastures of the wilderness. 

The country made desolate seemed to become a mourner 

before God and unto God, as if sighing for help against such foes, 
or for vengeance upon them. The whole land is laid desolate, and 
not a part of it only, because there was no man anywhere who 
laid these calamities to heart, and was moved thereby to turn to 
the Lord. Hence there were no exempted portions. The desola- 
tion swept the whole land. 

12. The spoilers are come upon all high places through 
the wilderness: for the sword of the Lord shall devour 
from the one end of the land even to the other end of the 
land : no flesh shall have peace. 

The spoilers are still those predatory bands. They come up 
upon all the hills of the wilderness, and devour the whole land. 
Tne high hills were usually improved for defense, and fortified 
against enemies. To come without resistance over all these, im- 
pues that they met no effectual opposition. 

13. They have sown wheat, but shall reap thorns : they 
have put themselves to pain, hut shall not profit ; and they 
shall be ashamed of your revenues because of tlie fierce 
anger of the Lord. 
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The Jews accordingly lost all their harvests. The grain was 
well sown, but prematurely destroyed, leaving the land to produce 
oiily thorns. They might have toiled even to weariness and pain, 
but would have no income of any value. They will be ashamed 
of what increase they get; it will put them to confusion, will 
confound them with me certain prospect of famine, all because 
of the fierce anger of the Lord for their sins. The sudden change 
of person from ^ they " to ^^your ; " ** they shall be ashamed of your 
revenues," is not infrequent in Hebrew, though rare in most 
modem languages. It seems to have aimed at a deeper impres- 
sion. The Lord had been speaking in the third person or the 
Jews, but here, to make them feel that he meant thenij he sud- 
denly speaks of these revenues (harvests) as being their own — 
•'yours. 

14. Thus saith the Lord against all mine evil neigh- 
bors^ that touch the inheritance which I have caused my 
people Israel to inherit; Behold, I will pluck them out 
of their land, and pluck out the house of Judah from 
among them. 

15. And it shall come to pass, after that I have plucked 
them out I will return, and have compassion on them, and 
will bring them again, every man to his heritage, and every 
man to his land. 

16. And it shall come to pass, if they will diligently 
learn the ways of my people, to swear by my name, The 
Lord liveth ; as they taught my people to swear by Baal ; 
then shall they be built in the midst of my people. 

17. But if they will not obev, I will utterly pluck up 
and destroy that nation, saith the Lord. 

The remaining four verses of this chapter are rich in promise. 
The Lord says of those plundering banas, and of the kingdoms 
horn which they come, "I will pluck them, too, out of their land, 
and rescue the house of Judah from among them, and after that 
I will have compassion on them, and restore them each to his own 
land." This, however, only on condition that they learn the ways 

of God's people, espouse their religion, and fear their God. To 

swear by the name of Jehovah as they had been accustomed to 
swear by Baal, and had taught Israel to do, implies the recojpi- 
tion of Jehovah as the true God. K they would do this heartily, 
they should be built up among the people of God, and become 
heirs of the same inhentance of divine mercies; but if not, they 

must be utterly rooted out and become extinct ^In the better 

days to come, Gentile nations that are willing to turn thoroughly 
to the Lord, shall inherit with God's own people. This great 
truth stands out beautifully here and there in the writings of the 
prophets. (See it said of Egypt and Assyria, Isa. 19: 19-25; and 
ofTyre, Isa.23: 15,18.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

This chapter is obTioosly one entire message. It a;^»ean here 
withoat date. The allusions to the deep infatuation that precedes 
destmction, t. 13; to the destruction itself^ vs. 14, 16; to the 
humiliation of the king and queen, t. 18; to being carried ci^ 
tiye, Ts. 17, 19, all conspire to point to the short reign of Jehoia- 
chin as the most probaole date. (Ck>mpare 2 Kings 24: 10-16.) 
The prominence given to the king's mother in bc^ this historj 
(2 Kings 24: 15) and this prophecy (v. 18) favors this date. The 
prophecy points significantly to pruU as the fundamental sin of the 
people. To mar this nride was the thing specially si^iified by 
this " rotten girdle." Over this pride the propnet would weep sore, 
as the procuring cause of their ruin (v. l7). It was this that 
hardened their heart against the efforts made by the Lord, through 
his prophet, to dissuade them from idolatry, and draw them back 
to true piety. 

1. Thus saith the Lord unto me, Go and get thee a 
linen girdle, and put it upon thy loins, and put it not in 
water. 

2. So I got 1^ girdle, according to the word of the Lord, 
and put U on my loins. 

3. And the word of the Lord came unto me the second 
time, saying, 

4. Take the girdle that thou hast got, which ia upon thy 
loins, and arise, go to Euphrates, and hide it there in a 
hole of the rock. 

5. So I went, and hid it by Euphrates, as the Lord 
commanded me. 

6. And it came to pass afler many days, that the Lord 
said unto me. Arise, go to Euphrates, and take the girdle 
from thence, which I commanaed thee to hide there. 

7. Then I went to Euphrates, and digged, and took the 
girdle from the place where I had hid it : and behold, the 
girdle was marred, it was profitable for nothing. 

This statement is entirely plain. The great question discussed 
among critics is, whether this was a mere vision or a fact of act- 
ual life. I accept it as a fact, because it is affirmed to be a fact 
in roost explicit terms ; because mere visions are never put in 
such terms, but in terms of a veijr different sort, e. g.^ "I saw; " 
''the Lord showed me; " ''I was in the Spirit and saw," etc.; also 
because analogous cases in this prophet must be taken as actual 
facts, e. g., the breaking of a potter's vessel in Tophet (19 : 1-1 OJ, 
and the making of symbolic yokes (27 : 2, and 28 : 10). This 
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whole question has been folly discussed in a special dissertation 
published in the appendix to the author's notes on the minor 

prophets. ^It was, indeed, a long way from Jerusalem to the 

Euphrates for a place to hide his linen girdle, but the Lord was 
quite at liberty to send his servants on long journeys (e. g.^ Jonah); 
and in the present case there may haye been special objects of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the time and toil, e. g.,& symbolic intima- 
tion that the people of the land were also to be sent there as a means 
of marring tneir great pride. Perhaps also the Lord would afford 
the prophet an opportunity to renew and extend his acquaintance 
with the captiyes already there. This extended acquaintance may 
haye prepared the way for his pastoral letter to those captiyes, 
chap. 29. If it be still objected that " this would be an expendi- 
ture of force out of all proportion to the results gained," the same 
objection mi?ht be made against the sending of not one Jew only, 
but of fifty mousand Jews as captiyes to Babylon, which was cer- 
tainly a large price to pay for a moral result — ^not to say also that 
the entire sacrificial system paid a large price for its moral results, 
as if the Lord would teach men that no price is large to pay for 
moral impressions and results on which the salvation of nations 

for this world and of human souls for eternity are depending. 

Besides, who knows how great the moral results in the case of 
the prophet and his people actually were ? Who is authorized to 
assume that they were trivial ? And even if it were known that 
they were, the real question lies still farther back, viz.: Were not 
the means vnsely adapted to make strong moral impressions ? If 
00, no presumption can lie against them.^ 

8. Then the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 

9. Thus saith the Lord, After this manner will I mar 
the pride of Judah, and the great pride of Jerusalem. 

10. This evil people, which refuse to hear my words, 
which walk in the imagination of their heart, and walk 
after other gods, to serve them, and to worship them, shall 
even be as this girdle, which is good for nothing. 

* This aivament proceeds upon the aflsnmptlon that the original word 
** Phrath '^meaus the river £aphrates. Henderson, In his notes on the 
pamaKe, and Fueret in his Lexicon, maintain that this word does not 
here mean the Euphrates, but Ephrates or Ephrata, otherwise known 
as Bethlehem. On the contrary, G^esenios and the vast majority of 
critics translate it the Euphrates. The staple facts of the case are, that 
this Identical word is never in Scripture used for Ephrata; that it is 
used fifteen times for the river Eaphrates, yet in most of the cases with 
the addition of the word for river (nahar). Since the first letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet ( AlephVneeds to be added to Phrath to make Ephrath, 
It is claimed that some Hebrew words drop off this feeble consonant, 
and hence that Prath, as it stands here, may have done so. To this the 
reply is that no such usage is found in the case of this word. Hence, 
if usage gives law to language, there is no law for giving this word the 
sense of Ephrath. Besides, it is a strong argument for the meaning, 
Euphrates, that the entire action was purposely symbolic and suggestive 
of the exile on the Euphrates, to mar the groat pride of the nation 
there. 

6 
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11. For as the girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, so 
have I caused to cleave unto me the whole house of Israel 
and the whole house of Judah, saith the Lobd ; that they 
might be unto me for a people, and for a name, and for a 
praise, and for a glory : out they would pot hear. 

In these yerses the Lord gives the explanation of the ffTmbolio 
act It represented the fact that he would mar the pride of Jadah, 
and hinted at the agencies he would employ for this purpose, e. p.^ 

sending them into captivity to the Euphrates. ^We may notice 

that in the phrases ^^the pride of Judan/' and "the great pride of 
Jerusalem/' the people or the city are more proud than those of 
the countiy, inoicating that the presence ot the temple and its 
worship was one prime ^und of their vain-gloiy. As a man 
puts on a girdle to bind his otherwise loose garments close to his 
person, so the Lord had put on his chosen people and bound them 
to himself, and would ioyfull^r have held them in this relation if 
thev had honored and loved him ; but they would not Hence, he 
hod no alternative lefl him but to tear off this girdle and hide it 
away by the Euphrates, to rot there till, humbled under their 
affliction, they should lie low before him and plead for mercy. 
The phroseologT (v. 11) shows vividly how much the Lord would 
have honored n is people before the world with, prosperity, and 
would have countca their prosperity an honor and a praise to him- 
self, if they had adhered to him m fidelity, love, and obedience. 
No blessings are too great for God to give to his willing, trustful 
people, provided only they are so humble that he can bless them 
safely, and so dutiful that he can bless them with honor to him- 
self 
• 

12. Therefore thou shalt speak unto them this word; 

Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Every bottle shall be 
filled with wine : and they shall say unto thee, Do we not 
certainly know that every bottle shall be filled with wine ? 

It is safe to assume that the phrase '^ every bottle shall be 
filled with wine," was a proverb; but its usual significance as a 
proverb is not absolutely certain. Perhaps this: Since botdea 
were used also for water and for milk, the demand for them all 
[*' every bottle"] for wine might mean. The wine-harvest has come. 
Correspondingly the Lord meant to say. The harvest-hour of my 
judgments has come ; the wine-cup of doom must go round to mi 
people and to all the nations to drink (See chap. 25: 15-28. 
All the people of the land, their king, princes, corrupt priests anc. 
false prophets especially, must bo filled with drunkenness in the 
moral sense of mod infatuation. The main point of the verse, 
however, is to bring out the insulting retort of the people : Could 
not you tell us something that we do not already Know ? What 
is the use of making so much parade of speeches that are nothing 
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to the purpose ? Do not we know it all ? This is an illustration 
of their great pride. Is it strange that it proYoked the Lord to 
the sharp reply that follows? 

13. Then shalt thou say unto them, Thus saith the 
Lord, Behold, I will fill all the inhabitants of this land, 
even the kings that sit upon David's throne, and the 
priests, and the prophets, and all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, with drunkenness. 

14. And I will dash them one against another, even the 
Others and the sons together, saith the Lobd : I will not 
pity, nor spare, nor have mercy, but destroy them. 

This use of the idea of drunkenness to represent the analogous 
infatuation that both naturally and judicially precedes destruction, 
occurs very frequently in the prophets, drawn out most fully by 
Jeremiah, chap. 25; but appearing iu Isa. 51: 17-21, and 63: 
6, and often in the minor prophets. It is, indeed, a terrible fact 
in the providential government of God over nations, and sometimes 
over individuals as well, that when they scorn his wisdom and 
sco£f at his word, he turns their wisest counsels into foolishness, 
gives up their heart to madness, and so lets them rush and reel 
on to tne drunkard's doom. The history of all the world has 
scarcely furnished a more striking case of this sort than appears 
in our own a^e and country, in the Gh-eat Slaveholders' Behellion. 
Intoxicated with the wealth, the political power, and the aristo- 
cratic prestige that came of slavery, they were glorying in their 
shame, vain^ assuming that there was no God to hear and 
avenge the oppressed. Indeed, very like the Jews of Jeremiah's 
time, they strangely fancied that they had bought the Almighty 
oven to their side by the forms of worship which they conde- 
scended to accord to him. Then irked by the moral rebukes 
which came down upon them from their conscientious neighbors, 
and pretending to tear lest the scepter of political ascendency 
might sometime be wrested from their grasp, and determined to 
make their cherished slavery perpetual, they struck for rebellion 
and a slaveholding independence. It was the veriest infatuation 
of madness. It was God s short road to universal liberty for every 
bondman in all the land. He "caught the wise in their own 
craftiness." He suddenly snapped the fetters that had seemed to 
defy all earth and heaven to break them. Were there not fearful 
tides of desolation sweeping again and again over the regions long 
desecrated by slave-auctions, scourgings, blood-hounds — evermore 
to be remembered for the tears that ever fell, and the groans that 
never ceased, and the prayers that ever rose to God from the 
crushed and almost despairing slave? Then the Lord wrote his 
name athwart the southern sKy of our American Republic — the 
righteous God, who hears the cry of the oppressed, and who breaks 
in pieces the oppressor, In v. 14, the verb rendered "dash them 
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one against another/' carries with it the accessory idea of scatter- 
ing them far away. The last clause reads literally, "will not 
have mercy so as not to destroy," t. «., the cherished mercy and 
kindness oi his nature shall not prevent his destroying them — a 
startling truth, which heaven-defiant sinners, who rest their Tain 
hope in the assumed mercy of Qod, would do well to heed. 

15. Hear ye, and give ear; be not proud: for the Lobd 
hath spoken. 

16. Give glory to the Lord your God, before he cause 
darkness, and before your feet stumble upon the dark 
mountains, and, while ye look for light, he turn it into 
the shadow of death, and make U gross darkness. 

Whoever appreciates the circumstances under which this me»> 
sage was sent, vnll feel that it is both beautifully appropriate and 
exceedingly solemn. A people who had filled their cup of iniquity 
almost to the brim; who were quivering on the verge of a ruin 
fearfully appalling; who yet were horribly proud, and could 
scarcely be mduced to hear the first word Jehovah mi^ht say, are 
to be addressed with one more appeal — ^the veiy last — ^in the hope 
that it may save them. O, if tney would only hear; then one 
short step would perhaps be made toward their help. " Hear yd, 
and give ear; be not proud (there is good reason why not): for 
the Juord hath spoken. Should not mortal man bend his ear to 
listen when Qod deigns to speak ? Shall he suffer his pride to be 
his ruin^ as if it were beneath his dignity to hear his Maker? 

"Give glory to the Lord your God/' by humbling yourselves 

before him, by fully acknowled^ng his justice and his right to 
reign, and by deeply repenting of your sins against him. iJl this 
and more must be imphed in giving glory to the Lord your GKhL 
A case in point, for illustration, occurs in the words of Joshua to 
Achan: "I pray thee, m^ son, give glory to the Lord God of 
Israel, and make confession unto him" (Josh. 7: 19). On the 
vital question of right and wrong between the sinner and God, the 
sinner gives due glory to God only when he humbles himself and 
confesses that tiie wrong is wholly on his side ; the right wholly 

with God. ^The Lord enforces mis appeal through his prophet 

by implying that a short time only remains ere, otherwise, judg- 
ment without mercy must be their doom. Hasten, "before he 
cause darkness," in the sense of deeper calamity; "before your 
feet stumble upon the dark mountains " — ^lost wanderers throng 
unknown mountain forests, daylight all gone, where pitfalls and 
precipices lie in wait, and there can be but a step between you 

and death. "And while ye look for light" — ^in vain hope, 

anticipating the break of day, or some rift in the thick clouds 
that close in heavily on your path — God shall turn your darkness 
of night and of cloud into the darkness of death-shade, and make 

it utter blackness of darkness. This graphic picture of misery 

and woe coming on the proud sinners of nis time had its eye upon 
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that fearful war post then impending, destined to bring sword, 
famine, and pestilence upon tne land, and then sweep off the 
Boryiyors into a long and desolate captivity. 

17. But if ye will not hear it, my soul shall weep in 
secret places for your pride ; and mine eye shall weep sore, 
and run down with tears, because the IJord's flock is car- 
ried away captive. 

The spirit of this affectionate prophet stands before ns here in 
exquisite beauty. He longed to have the people hear, but he could 
not compel them. AU he could do to induce them he would most 
cheerfully and gladly. But if his best endeavors fail, there is one 
resort left him; he can find some secret place to weep over their 
guilty pride. He will not fall back upon the stiff and tearless 
reliei of misanthropy; he will not, can not say. Ye deserve it all; 
it is only good enough for such guilty wretches. No ; but he will 
seek some secluded spot, and there give vent to his grief in tears. 
Ah, indeed! with a true and noble heart he bewails the guilty 

pride and madness of his people. He understands full well the 

form which this ruin will assume ; *^ the Lord's flock carried away 

captive." ^This public statement to the people, backed up, we 

must suppose, by his Imown character for a tender spirit and a 
tearful eye, was in place here as one hopeful means of making an 
impression upon the people. It was a testimony to his honest be- 
lief in their danger, and to the solicitude and even anguish of his 
heart in view of their certain ruin unless they should repent. 

18. Bay unto the king and to the queen. Humble your- 
selves, sit down: for your principalities shall come down, 
even tiie crown of your glory. 

This allusion to ^' the queen " indicates that she held a some- 
what prominent position in the government. This oflen occurred 
when the king was a minor, as m the case of Jehoiachin. I fol- 
low the statement in 2 Chron. 36 : 9, rather than the conflicting 
one in 2 Kings 24 : 8, thus makinc Jehoiachin eight years old, and 
not eighteen, when he came to tne throne. The short term has 
also the sanction of 1 Esdras 1 : 43, and is the more probable. 
His mother was a woman of some note, her name Nehusnta being 
given us. She was doubtless not only queen-mother, but queen- 
regent ** Say to the king and to the queen, take a low place," 

t. e., before God. The sense of the two verbs essentially coalesces 
in this one idea: Humble yourselves by coming down from your 

proud throne and sitting in the dust, penitent before the Lord. 

The word " principalities " should be read "your diadems " [tiaras], 
the head-ornaments diat indicate royalty. The last clause is ex- 
planatory, " even your crown of gloiy." 

19. The cities of the south shall be shut up, and none 
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22. And if thou .say in tliv hr^art, Wheref.re onw 
thoae thincrs upon mc? 'For tlir; ^.^n-atnc-s of thine iaiquxn 
aro thy skirt:? discovered, and thy h<:cls made bare. 

Ifthov Msk. Whv so iimoh ruin uj^m rno? iUA answer*. Be 

,..ni'*o ot' tho irroairu'ss i.l* thine ini.|uily. The t«fnus ol" lhi> rt^ph 

l,»,»U l«' tho Nh;iMiolossiu"*< ol' th**ir j^piritnal suliilti.ry. i. e.. theii 

j^l,,l,j,.^ •• MiM't»\«'r, not in the s«mi«;«; of fiii'lini: by seari-h, hw 

'. i.» ih.« iiiiMii* niVLW "Heeld ukuIc bare' is rather 
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!!i i'xp.iiii-. lo the yMw i:azi\ "Heels ukuIc hare' is rather, 
Iti-.-l < \ii>l«*ii<U iiiaih' nak<.Hl. 
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Tho stubbornness of their hearts ; the strength and persistence 
of this spirit of idolatry ; the extreme difficulty of effecting a moral 
change, and the entire failure of all efforts thus far made to re- 
claim tiie |)eople — are tersely expressed by this analogy. *' Can 
the Ethiopian change his black skin to White, or the leopard re- 
move his spots?" When they can, then may these invincible 
habits of your sin be broken up by mere persuasion, and without 

such stem and terrible remedies as vrar and captivity. It would 

be a grievous abuse of this Scripture to infer from it that in Qod's 
view the people themselves had no more power to break off their 
sins than Hie Ethiopian to change his biack skin to white. To 
give it this construction is at once to nullifv his implied charge of 
guilt in the people, is to take the blame from them and throw it 
back upon their Maker ; for who can blame the Ethiopian for not 

changing his skin, or the leopard for not changing his spots? 

The demands of the context are, as above indicated, that the Lord 
intends to show the hopelessness of his labors to reclaim them by 
persuasion and by moral appeals only; and hence, the necessity 
that lies upon him to resort to the stem alternative of a fearful 
captivity — as he says in the next verse^ " Therefore will I scatter 
them as the stubble driven by the wind from the wilderness." 

24. Therefore will I scatter them as the stubble that 
passeth away by the wind of the wilderness. 

25. This is thy lot, the portion of thy measures from 
me, saith the Lord ; because thou hast K>rgotten me, and 
trusted in falsehood. 

"The portion of thy measures" is the portion allotted, measured 
out for thee. The reason is, because thou hast forgotten me and 
trusted in lies. 

26. Therefore will I discover thy skirts upon thy fece, 
that thy shame may appear. 

27. I have seen thine adulteries, and thy neighings, the 
lewdness of thy whoredom, and thine abominations on the 
hills in the fields. Woe unto thee, O Jerusalem! wilt 
thou not be made clean? when shall U once bef 

These figures have occurred already (2: 23, 24, and 3: 2).' 
They are fearfully significant of the shamelessness of her idola- 
tries and the depth of moral corruption which they involved. 

O, if Jerusalem would only consent to be made clean I After how 
long shall it be ? The prophet longs for the distant day when the 
processes of divine judgment shall have taken effect, and the na- 
tion shall be once more washed clean of this great pollution, in- 
curred by her worship of idol-gods. 
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3. And their nobles have sent their little ones to the 
waters: they came to the pits, and found no water; they 
returned with their vessels empty ; they were ashamed and 
confounded, and covered their heads. 

"Ashamed/* not in the sense of having done some mean thing 
which causes shame, but of being confounded, at their wits' end, 
as those who see nothing more or else that they can do. The 
ancients covered the head with a veil in token of deep grief and 
trouble. 

4. Because the ground is chapt, for there was no "rain 
in the earth, the plowmen were ashamed, they covered 
their heads. 

The word rendered "chapt," legitimately means terrified, 
stricken with consternation. This is in harmony with those poetic 
conceptions which we noticed in v. 2. Our translators took the 
verb m the sense of cracked open through excessive drought. The 
verb scarcely bears that sense. 

5. Yea, the hind also calved in the field, and forsook it^ 
because there was no grass. 

6. And the wild asses did stand in the high places, they 
snufied up the wind like dragons ; their eyes did fail, be- 
cause there was no grass. 

The original word for "dragons" usually means sea-serpents. 
Little is known of their habits. These animals gave their own 
signals of suffering under great calamity, "the whole creation 

groaning and travailing in pain together" for the sins of men. 

7. O Lord, though our iniquities testify against us, do 
thou it for thy name's sake: for our backslidings are many; 
we have sinned against thee. 

Every word of this prayer is exceedingly appropriate; confes- 
sion of sin; the fullest admission that " our iniquities testify against 
us;" falling back upon the name, t. «., the nature of God as the 
only plea. 

8. O the Hope of Israel, the Savior thereof in time of 
trouble, why shouldest thou be as a stranger in the land, 
and as a wayfaring man that tumeth aside to tarry for a 
night? 

That God had so often been the Savior of Israel in her past 
seasons of trouble insi)ired hope yet The prophet begs that God 
will como and dwell still with nis people, and not be as a stranger, 
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one not at home, or as a traveler who stops with you but for a 
night. All this is beautifullj expressive of Qoly desire and legiti- 
mate prayer. The pious implore Qod to make their heart and 
their people his permanent abode, and never leave them. 

9. Why shouldest thou be as a man astonished, as a 
mighty man thai can not save? yet thou, O Lord, art in 
the midst of us, and we are called by thy name; leave us 
not 

When the Lord turned away and appeared not for their help, 
he seemed to the prophet as one confounded, baffled, and not able 
to save. Why should this be ? Is not the arm of Jehovah equid 
to any demand upon it ? strong to save in every emergency r I 
will not (says the prophet) think of God as far away. L^t me 
rather think of him as still among us, for his name is called upon 
this people ; and let me pray that he will never leave us. Such 
is his prayer. 

10. Thus saith the Lord unto this people, Thus have 
they loved to wander, they have not reframed their feet, 
therefore the Lord doth not accept them; he will now re- 
member their iniquity, and visit their sins. 

11. Then said the Lord unto me, Pray not for this 
people for their good. 

12. When they fast, I will not hear their cry ; and when 
they offer burnt-offering and an oblation, I will not accept 
them : but I will consume them by the sword, and by the 
famine, and by the pestilence. 

The Lord replies that the people have wholly given up their 
heart to sin, have loved to wander from him; that the tmie of 
retribution has now come, and he must punish. Therefore he 
can not hear the prophet's prayer, and requests him to desist 
Indeed, if the people themselves were now to pray even with fast- 
ing and sacrifice, the Lord could not hear their cry or accept their 
offerings. 

13. Then said I, Ah Lord God! behold, the prophets 
say unto them, Ye shall not see the sword, neither shall 
ye have famine; but I will give you assured peace in this 
place. 

This is designed as in part an apology for the people. They 
have been deceived and misled by their false prophets. 

14. Then the Lord said unto me. The prophets prophesy 
lies in my name: I sent them not, neiUier have I com- 
manded them, neither spake unto them : they prophesy 
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unto you a falsa vision and divination, and a thing of 
naught, and the deceit of their heart. 

15. Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the 
prophets that prophesy in my name, and I sent them not, 
yet they say. Sword and famine shall not be in this land; 
By Bword and famine shall those prophets be consumed. 

16. And the people to whom they prophesy shall be cast 
out in the streets of Jerusalem, because of tne famine and 
the sword; and they shall have none to bury them, them, 
their wives, nor their sons, nor their daughters: for I will 
pour their wickedness upon them. 

The Lord replies that tiiose were only l^in;; prophete, spaaking 
not from him, Dut of the deceit and vanitr of their own hearts. 
He can take no lespoiiBibility for their lies. But those very 
prophets sbaU be terribly destroyed by the verr sword and famine 
which Ihey declared should not come Dpoii the land. And the 
people whom they had deceived could not be held innocent. They 
should have known better. They too must be cost out to lie un- 
buried ; for Gtod will pour back upon them the fruit of their own 
great wiokednoss. 

17. Therefore thou shalt say this word unto them; Let 
mine eyes run down with tears night and day, and let them 
not cease : for the virgin daughter of my people is broken 
with a great breach, with a very grievous blow. 

It may be noticed that although the Lord could not boar the 
prayer either of the prophet or of the people, and though bo 
could not at this stage turn fiom bis pnrpoBe of retribution to par- 
doning and restoring mercy, yet he was pleBsed to have the prophet 
mourn and lajoent over their ruin, and even tell the people that 
his tears should flow for them long and freely.— — -Must we not 
admit that the Lord was pleased to have bis prophet sTrnpathiie 
with the woes of his countrymen, and accoonted this as logitimato 
and right? A further reason for saying this to the people may 
have been to odd force to his entreaties and exhortations to re- 
pentance. Such tears wore a witness to his houea^ as well as to 
tuB sympathy; and the Lord would spare no means or agencies 
that might augment the power of his appeals to them to repent 

18. If I go forth into the field, then behold the slain 
with the sword! and if I enter into the city, then behold 
them that are sick with famine I yea, both the prophet and 
the priest go about into a land that they know not- 
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And eyen the prophet and the priest were going, driyen off into 
an unknown land, for captiyity, to be wanderers there. 

19. Hast thou utterly rejected Judah? hath thy soul 
loathed Zion ? Why hast thou smitten us, and there is no 
healing for us ? we looked for peace, and there is no good ; 
and for the time of healing, and behold trouble! 

20. We acknowledge, O Lord, our wickedness, and the 
iniquity of our fathers : for we have sinuQ^ against thee. 

21. Do not abhor us, for thy name's sake ; do not dis- 
grace the throne of thy glory : remember, break not thy 
covenant with us. 

22. Are there any among the vanities of the Gkntiles 
that can cause rain? or can the heavens give showers? 
Art not thou he, O Lord our God ? therefore we will wait 
upon thee : for thou hast made all these things. 

Wo must horo meet the question, Why does the prophet again 
break out in prayer after the Lord had said (y. 11), " Pray not for 
this people for their good?" May we not suppose that he took en- 
couragement from the direction (y. 17) " to give vent to his tears ?" 
May ho not havo said, ** If 1 may weep for my people, may I not 
also pray? Would the Lord bid mo tell the people that mine eye 
should run down with tears night and day for tnem, if really he 
meant to shut his ear absolutely a^inst all prayer in their behalf? 

^Tho prophet manifestly felt mat he could not be denied the 

privilege of still pouring out his soul in prayer in their behalf. 
We may observe that this second prayer is less confident and hope- 
ful than the first. It is specially imploring, shaded with expostu- 
lations. Could any thing bo more earnest and impassioned ? How 

mightily he would plead with God if he were only permitted ? 

Fiuy he makes the fullest possible confession of sin. His main 
plea is, that the Lord would nonor his own groat name, for he fears 
that if God should reject his own people utterly and leave them to 
hopeless ruin, it would bring scanaal on his name before the 

heathen. ^Finally, he puts Jehovah in the strongest contrast 

with the vanities (idol-gods) of the Gentiles. They can not give 
rain; can not help the suffering, perishing people: Jehovah can. 
Why should not (iod improve &e opportunity to make this con- 
trast apparent before all the world ? In hope of it we will still 

wait upon thee. ^The next chapter vdll show us that ^e Lord 

was firmly fixed in his purpose to hear no prayer for his sinning 
people. Vet it does not appear that he frowned on his weeping 
prophet for this imploring supplication in their behalfl Jeremian 
did not take issue with (£>d asainst his justice, but be did exceed- 
ingly desire of the Lord pardoning mercy for the guilty people. 
The Lord had therefore only to assure him that his request could 
not bo eranted. ^The history and bearing of this case are ex- 
ceedingly instrucdve in regard to the spirit of prayer, and espe- 
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oiallj of prayer for iDcorrij^ble unnen djing before our eyes per- 
h&pB, without pardon, emd indeed for einnora In any circumBtouces 
whore the Loi4 can not hear prayer, and our hoortrfare bunlened 
oven to ODgiuBb in behalf of the guil^ and the IobL 



CHAPTER XV. 

' The subject continues from the previona chapter, the Ijord re- 
affirming bia purpose not to bear prayer for the people, but to go 
on to execute bia threatening of aore judgmente. Uence, we have 
the severity and certainty of these judgments discussedj vs. 1-9; 
then mostly the mental trials, fears, prayers, and angiuah of the 
prophet, with the Lord'a reply to him m va, 10-21. 

1. Thea said the Lord unto me, Though Moees and 
Samuel stood before me, yet mj mind could not be toward 
thia people : cast lAem out of my sight, and let them go 

, forth. 

Imploring, fervent, and, in tlie main, appropriate, as the prophet's 
intercessiona for hia people were, the Lord naring fully purposed 
to punish, be could not hear prayer for the reverHalof that purpose. 
lie mtist, therefore, give his servant to underetand that thia point 
is aetiled irreveraibly. Uence ho says, "Even if Moses and 
Samuel were bore pleading before me, my mind could not incline 
to meroyforthis peoplo. Cast them out of my sight" — as if the 
people diomaelveB stood or were represented before him. "Let 

tbem go" irom my proacnce and Tevor. The reader who is 

fiitniUnr with tho bcnpturo history of Moses and of Bumuel, will 
readily see why they arc named in this connection as striking 
examples of prevailing iatorcessory prayer. For the case of Moacs, 
see Ei. 32 : 9-35. When, for the ain of the golden calf, the Lord 
would fain destroy the whole people, Moses literally threw himself 
into the deadly breach, saying, "O, this people have ainnedl Yet, 
now, if thou wilt, forgive their ain: and, if not, blot me, 1 pray 
thee, out of thy book which thou host vrritten." And be pre- 
vailed. For the case of Samuel, see 1 Sam. 7: S-10, and 12: 1&- 
25; both which peaaaeeB show that the people relied upon Samuel 
as an interceasor in their behalf, and that the Lord accepted him 
as such. But, in the present cose, no such intercession could 
avul. Mercy hod "reached its utmost bound, and tamed to 
Tengeance there." 

2. And it ehall come to pas9, if they Bay unto thee, 
Whither ahall we go forth? then thou Bhalt tell them, 
ThuA saith the Lobd; Such ta are for death, to death; 
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and such as are for the sword, to the sword ; and such as 
are for the famine, to the famine ; and such as are for the 
captivity, to the captivity. 

3. And I will appoint over them four kinds, saith the 
Lord: the sword to slay, and the dogs to tear, and the 
fowls of the heaven, and the beasts of the earth, to devour 
and destroy. 

If the people, driven forth from the presence of God, inquire. 
Whither shall we go? the Lord answers, Some to one form of 
destruction; some to another; all, to ruin. ^In such a classifi- 
cation, death means the pestilence, not simply extinction of life, 
for this is involved more or less under all these forms of destruc- 
tion. The same expression occurs again chap. 43: 11. In Ex. 
9: 3, where our English translation has it---"A very grievous 
murrain," the Septuagint has words which mean "a very great 
dcathf" showing how naturally the word "death'* is used wr a 
very malignant pestilence. 

4. And I will cause them to be removed into all king- 
doms of the earth, because of Manasseh the son of Heze- 
kiah king of Judah, for thai which he did in Jerusalem. 

The great sin of Manasseh filled the cup of the nation's iniquity 
to the brim. His sins were in themselves of the very worst sort, 
"for he built altars for all the host of heaven within the very 
temple of Grod" (2 Kings 21: 4, 5); "he made his own son to 

Sass through the fire, and observed times, used enchantments, 
ealt with familiar spirits and wizards ; he wrought much wicked- 
ness in the sight of the Lord to provoke him to anger." " More- 
over, he shed mnocent blood very much till he had filled Jerusalem 
from one end to another " (vs. 6, 16). The Lord was careful to 
state very plainly that this terrible captivity came specially for the 
sins of Manasseh. "Surely at the commandment of the Lord 
came this " (invasion and captivity) " upon Judah, to remove them 
out of his sight for the sins of Manasseh according to all that he 
did, and also for the innocent blood that he shed ' (for he filled 
Jerusalem with innocent blood), " which the Lord would not par- 
don" (2 Bangs 24: 34). ^Further, these sins of Manasseh were 

not only great in themselves ; they were also doubly guilty before 
Gk>d, and called with double force for vengeance, because of the 

geat li^ht which he sinned against. Think of his godly father, 
ezekiah ; of the instruction given to the people of that genera- 
tion by Isaiah, Micah, Hosea, and Amos; ot the striking and 
most impressive interposition of Qod in defense of the nation 
against Sennacherib: Uiink of a youth coming up to manhood 
amid such surroundings, and then plunging with headlong mad- 
ness into such depths of appalling wickedness. Is it strange that 
the Lord should deem such guilt as his utterly unpardonable? 
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Alas that he should have borne the nation on with him to such 
sinning and to a doom so fearful I 

5. For who shall have pity upon thee, O Jerusalem? 
or who shall bemoan thee ? or who shall go aside to ask 
how thou doest? 

After such guilt it was meet that Jerusalem should suffer un- 
wept What traveler passing by would turn aside to give her the 
customary salutation by asking for her welfare? — literally, "for 
her peace." The object here is not to reflect upon the prophet for 
his bitter tears over the fall of his country, but rather to represent 
her guilt as so great that even Gentile nations and foreign cities 
would feel that she had richly deserved to bear her doom uncared 
for and unpitied. 

6. Thou hast forsaken me, saith the Lord, thou art 
gone backward: therefore will I stretch out my hand 
against thee, and destroy thee ; I am weary with repenting. 

Often and most kindly had the Lord called the people to him- 
self; but they had only gone backward from him the more. He 
had repeatedly threatened, and then relaxed his purpose to pun- 
ish; waited, borne, and sometimes forgiven; but now ho is weary 
of repenting in this sense, and is fully purposed not to yield to 
any plea in their behalf, but to go on forthwith to execute his 
long-threatened iudgments. Years had passed since Manasseh's 
long reign closea and he went to his grave. One more vigorous 
effort had been made under Josiah, sustained by such men as 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Jeremiah, to reclaim and save the 
nation. It had promised fairly for a season, but after Josiah's 
death the people relapsed with terrific rapidity. They seemed to 
sink suddenly to a horrible depth of depravify, for only a three- 
months' reign intervened under Jehoahaz before Jehoiakim 
mounted the throne, and, in his fourth year, the first great de- 
portation of captives took place. A considerable number of Jere- 
miah's messages from the Lord bear date within this first four 
years of Jehoiakim, all showing that the state of morals was 
appalling, and that the spirit of idolatry was deep and apparently 
almost universal 

7. And I will fan them with a fan in the gates of the 
land ; I will bereave them of children, I will destroy my 
people, since they return not from their ways, 

" The gates of the land " were the great thoroughfares of travel 
on those natural routes by which armies, caravans, and travelers 
usually came and went. At these points, such as the ^' entering 
in of Hamath" on the north, the Lord represents himself as 
standing with a huge winnowing fan to scatter the people abroad 
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among the distant nations of the earth. War, catting off hosts 
of young men; famine and pestilence following in its train, and 
laying cold in death daughters, fathers, mothers — left many be- 
reayed of their children. Such agencies multiply widows. 

8. Their widows are increased to me above the sand of 
the seas : I have brought upon them against the mother of 
the young men a spoUer at noonday : I have caused him 
to fall upon it suddenly, and terrors upon the city. 

The original does not justify any antithesis of tense between 
this Terse and y. 7, as our English version intimates. Essentially 
all these verbs in verses 6-9 are either present or in the nearer 
future, the point where the past and future meet In v. 8, 1 would 
not read ^^ against the motner of the ^oung men; " but, under- 
standing by *' the young men" the warriors of the enemy, I would 
read thus: "I have brought up against them, even against the 
mothers" (t. e., of the land), "young men (armed), even spoilers 
at noonday." They rush suddenly upon the people in open oay, as 
if conscious of power adequate to insure success without resort to 
stratagem or to the aid of darkness or storm. Or an assault at noon 
may imply its being sudden and unexpected, because, in oriental 

warfare, mat was a very unusual hour for assaulting a city. In 

the last clause, the more recent critics give the word rendered 
city the sense of anxiety, anguish, from a verb which indicates 
intense heat, and may be apphed to the mind. Ho also in Hosea 
11: 9, "I will not come in wrath.^^ Hence the translation should 
omit the word in italics " hirn^' thus : " I will cause anguish and 
terror to fall suddenly upon her, the city." 

9. She that hath borne seven languisheth : she hath 
given up the ghost ; her sun is gone down while it was yet 
day: she hath been ashamed and confounded: and the 
residue of them will I deliver to the sword before their 
enemies, saiththe Lord. 

The mother of seven (a round but large number of children), 
was in the Hebrew mind accounted happy and honored. Now 
she languishes under a specially crushing weight of grief That 
of so large a family of sons all are cut off, indicates how wide 

the extent and how fearful the depth of this calamity. 

" Ashamed and confounded " are here, as usual, not in the sense 
of shame for mean or wicked conduct, but in the sense of dis- 
appointed hopes, and that utter confusion which comes over men 

who see no ray of light and no escape from ruin. ^Thus far, the 

chapter describes the certainty, nearness, and fearfulness of the 
nation's impending doom. 

10. Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me a 
man of strife and a man of contention to the whole earth I 
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I have neither lent on usury, nor men have lent to me on 
usury ; yet every one of them doth curse me. 

The connecting link of suggestive thought between the doom 
of his people — which is the prophet's theme in vs. 1-9 — and his 
own personal case,, which is mostly the subject onward to the 
close -of the chapter, seems to lie in the prominence given to the 
mothers of Jerusalem in the former portion, suggesting to the 

prophet the case of his own mother ana of himself- The heart 

of me prophet has not come up to view since we closed chap. 14 
till now. We may recollect that we left him there imploring 
mercy for his people, his very soul gushim; forth in tenderest pity 
over their calamity. In this chapter, the Lord absolutely shuts off 
his prayer, and then proceeds to give a very touching picture of 
the miseries that are to fall on voung and old, on fathers and 
especially mothers in the general slaughter. Is it strange that the 
prophet's mind should revert to himself and to his own lot,, as one 
of almost insupportable trial and anguish ? If his prayer might 
avail to save his people, he could bear any amount of persecution^ 
hate, obloquy, and peril of life. But to be shut off from prayer 
on the side toward (iod, and from all sympathy on the side toward 
men ; to receive no messages from the Lord but those of doom and 
vengeance, and no response from the people but curses; to-be 
thrown into some doubt whether his overflowing sympathies and 
his general work as a prophet were accepted before Qod, and to 
have such terrible assurance that it was in no sense well received 
by his fellow-countrymen : — all these circumstances constitute a 
cmcible of sevenfold heat to try his temper and to torture his 
soul. Let us aim to appreciate his circumstances as we proceed 

to note his words and study his spirit. ^His expressions here 

are by no means so extreme as those of Job (chap. 3) in that 
hour when, faltering under his almost crushing burden of woe, 
he cursed his birthday and all its surroundings, because they 
let him live through that birth-scene in which he so wished that 
he had died. Jeremiah's words legitimately mean only this; Alas 
for me that I was bom to be a man of smfe and conflict to the 
whole earth I to live only to be a mark to be shot at; a man to 
be hated and cursed on every side! What have I done that 
should doom me to such odium? '*I have neither lent to others 
on usury, nor have they so lent to me, yet they all curse me." 

^These allusions to usury as occasioning public odium, are 

probably proverbial, showing that the sentiments of the Jews 
were strongly against it Their law strictly forbade asking or re- 
ceiving any interest for money lent (See Ex. 22 : 25 ; Lev. 25 : 
35-37^ Jewish writers uniformly class the usurer among bad 
men. The good man never takes .usury. (Prov. 28 : 8 ; Neh. 5 : 
7, 10; Ps. 15: 5, and EzeL 18: 8, 13, 17, and 22: 12.) 

11. The Lord said, Verily it shall be well with thy rem- 
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nant: verily I will cause the enemy to entreat thee weU in 
the time of evil and in the time of affliction. 

This Terse is difficult, especially because the form of the He- 
brew word rendered in our version "remnant"* is in doubt 
Our received translation can not be right, for the verse 
refers to the prophet and not to the Jews; and the prophet had 
no remnant in the sense of posterity known to us. In the next 
chapter he is directed not to take a wife, and not to have sons 
and daughters in that place; to which his subsequent histoir 

accords. The better construction is to make it a verb,t 

and the sense, 1 will surely set thee free for a good end (f. «., by 
loosing thy bands^ — ^the prophecy assuming that his enemies 
would bind him with fetters, but Gk)d would set him &ee, which 

prophecy became history, recorded Jeremiah 40 : 4. The sense 

of the fast clause may be considered fixed: "I will cause the 
enemy, in the time of his calamity, to come to thee as a suppliant." 
This was tiie case with Zedekiah (see chap. 38 : 14-24), and per- 
haps others. The promise showed that though hated, he would 
be respected, and, to some extent, appreciated and feared as a 
known messenger of Jehovah. 

12. Shall iron break the northern iron and the steel? 

13. Thy substance and thy treasures will I give to the 
spoil without price, and thai for all thy sins, even in all 
thy borders. 

14. And I will make ihee to pass with thine enemies 
into a land whick thou knowest not: for a fire is kindled 
in mine anger, whick shall burn upon you. 

The course of thought in our translation is by no means clear. 
It can scarcely be doubted that vs. 13, 14 refer to the Jews and not 
to the prophet. It was certainly the Jews who were to be spoiled, 
their wealth consumed or borne to other lands, in judgment for 
their sins; and who were to be burned by the fire kindled in the 

anger of the Lord.- V. 12 is doubtless a proverb, to be applied 

here to the invincible power of the Chaldean invaders, ana best 
read thus: "Can one break iron, even the northern iron and 

brass?" ^The hardest kind of iron came from the Chahbees on 

the north, near the Black Sea. The sense : It will be ^ in vain 
for the Jews, weak as they are when their God is against them, to 
break the power of their Chaldean invaders from the north. The 
double allusion to the north is forcible, the north being nt once 
the (juarter whence the hardest iron came, and the quarter whence 
the invincible Chaldeans came. ^The previous verse had inti- 
mated a time of sore calamity upon the Jews; this intimates the 
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quarter whence it should come, and its resistless power. In y. 
13, giving up the wealth of Judea to the spoil " without pricey' 
means that the Lord cast it out as vile ana worthless — a thing 
not to bo cared for. Ps. 44: 12 is in the same strain of thought; 
while the opposite case — that of selling a people at a dear price, 
and giving one nation for the redemption and ransom of another, 
appears in Isa. 43 : 3, 4. In our text the thought is that the peo- 
ple are so wicked and the demands of justice for their punish- 
ment so great, that the Lord can afford to let all their wealtli go 
without any consideration. The loss of it is nothing weighed 
against the great moral ends he has in view in scourging uiem 

by a seventy years* captivity. In v. 14, I should not supply 

^Uhee" as our translation docs, but rather "i7," meaning tneir 
substance and treasures. I will cause it to pass away, t. e., send 
it fall this wealth) away with [in the hands of) thine enemies. 
This makes the connection of thought and the sense complete 
throughout. With this construction, there is no demand for a 
change of the text (as some have done) to the verb serve, 

15. OLoRD, thou knowest: remember me, and visit me, 
and revenge me of my persecutors; take me not away in 
thy long-suffering : know that for thy sake I have suffered 
rebuke. 

This language is abrupt and broken, in the tone of strong feeling. 
The prophet's natural love of life and indignation against his per- 
secutors demand and obtain utterance. The middle clause, 

"Take me not away in thy long-suffering," seems to mean. Let not 
thj long-suffering toward my enemies prove my ruin. Do not bear 
with them till they have taken my life. 

16. Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; and thy 
word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my heart: for 
I am called by thy name, O Lord God of hosts. 

He means to say that as soon as he heard the words of the 
Lord given him to be published, he devoured them greedily — took 
them to his mind ana heart as a hungry man seizes and eats 
food. This same figure reappears in Ezek. 2: 8, and 3: 1, and 
in Rev. 10: 9, 10. The prophet loved the words of God, and per- 
formed his prophetic work with a dutiful and warmly pious heart. 
Kecognizing himself as bearing the name of the Lord and as do- 
voted to his work, he made it his business and gave his whole 
heart to it. This is truly a noble record if true, and his history 
gives rich evidence of its truth. 

. 17. I sat not in the assembly of the mockers, nor re- 
joiced ; I sat alone because of thy hand : for thou hast 
filled me with indignation. 
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Standing in snch relations to God and with a heart in warm 
sympathy with him, he could not sit with scomers— could not 
enjoy what they tried to enjoy, but sat alone with few or none to 
sympathize with him. The Lord had given him such views of 
the case as between himself and this wicked people, that his 
heart, like God's, was burning with indignation a^inst their sin. 
It seemed to him more than he could bear to think of such an 
abuse of the great and blessed God, and of such outrageous rebel- 
lion against him. Why should not his soul be filled and fired 
with holy indignation? He expresses the same feeling in 6: 11: 
" Therefore I am full of the fury of the Lord ; I am weaiy with 
holding in." (See notes on this passage.) 

18. Why is my pain perpetual, and my wound incura- 
ble, which refuseth to be healed? wilt thou be altogether 
unto me as a liar, and as waters that fail ? 

This tone of complaint is strong — ^must we not say too strong, 
especially the implication in the last clause that God had not been 
altogether truthtul and reliable. Was not this the *prophet'8 

human infirmity — ^nature in the ascendant over grace? It 

slightly softens the severity of the language to translate as we 
may, not "as a Uar," but "(W a failing brook^ even as waters that 

19. Therefore thus saith the Lord, If thou return, then 
will I bring thee again, and thou shalt stand before me : 
and if thou take forth the precious from the vile, thou 
shalt be as my mouth: let them return unto thee; but 
return not thou unto them. 

The Lord plainly implies that Jeremiah has turned away — ^has 
fallen into a wrong temper, and must needs return by repentance. 
On condition that ne will, the Lord says, " I will bring thee again 
near to me." The very apposite play on the word '^^ return ' is 

apparent in the original, but not in our English version. If 

thou return (intransitive), I will return thee (transitive), i. e., catue 
thee to return to me. The same verb is re{>eated, appearing first 
in an intransitive form, and next in a transitive. ^To " stand be- 
fore me^" is to serve as the Lord's prophet Elijah uses the same 
Ehrase m this sense (1 Kings 17: 1, and 18: 15), "The Lord of 
osts before whom I stand," etc. " If thou take forth the pre- 
cious from the vile," can not pertinentlv mean to separate the 
good Jews from the bad, for God's providences were drawing this 
fine; much less can it mean to discriminate the good words firom 
the bad in God's messages, for all his words were good ; but it may 
fitly mean, If thou wilt develop and bring out prominently into 
action thy good qualities, and, on the other hand, suppress and 
crucify the bad — ^wilt bring up into vigorous life thv sincerity, 
thy fidelity, thy love to God, and love to man ; thy patience under 
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every form and degree of trial ; and, on the other hand, wilt sup- 
press all impatience, all insinuations against God, all despondency, 
and all fear of suffering too much for me ; then will I make thee 
as my mouth, putting my mouth in place of mine to speak to this 
people. Let tnem make concessions to thee; let them be the 
yielding party, and come to thee for the Lord's counsel ; but do thou 
never yidd to them, never conform to their views and their wa^s. 
So understood, the passage is exceedingly rich in its instruction 
to mihisters of the gospel 0, how should they stand bv and with 
the Lord their God in unfaltering allowance, with tne firmest 
adherence to his truth and obedience to his behests I How should 
they be careful to expel all that is vile from their temper and 
character, and cultivate all the precious qualities that grace has 
implanted and would fain develop into vigorous and all-pervading 
vitality! 

20. And I will make thee unto this people a fenced 
brazen wall: and they shall fight against thee, but they 
shall not prevail against thee : lor I am with thee to save 
thee and to deliver thee, saith the Lord. 

21. And I will deliver thee out of the hand of the 
wicked, and I will redeem thee out of the hand of the 
terrible. 

Jeremiah was called to a stem life of sharp and long protracted 
trials; but the Lord could say to him as to Paul, "My grace is 
sufficient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in weakness." 
So here in Old Testament phrase indeed, but in the ver^ sense of 
our blessed Lord to Paul, Jehovah promises to make his prophet 
"a fortified brazen wall" which they might assail but could not 
overthrow, nor even breach. See 1: lo, 19, where the same 

promise was given him in the outset of his prophetic life. ^Will 

it not always be true that the Lord stands by those who stand by 
him; will make their strength as their day, and apportion grace 
to the measure of human infirmity and weakness 7 Only let his 
servants put their trust in him, so shall their souls never be put 
to shame. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The special message commencing here embraces the entire six> 
teenth chapter, and me fiirst eighteen verses of chap. 17. The date 
is not given, but the subject-matter favors its date in the third or 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, about the time when he rebelled against 
Nebuchadnezzar, and "the Lord brought upon the land bands of 
Chaldeans, Syriaiis," etc., resulting in the furst deportation of cap- 
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tives to Babylon. (See 2 Kings. 24: 1, 2.) These calamities were 
obviously just at hand— the first installment of that series of judg- 
ments which closed with the final and utter devastation and depop- 
ulation of the country. 

1. The word of the Lord came also unto me, saying, 

2. Thou shalt not take thee a wife, neither shalt thou 
have sons nor daughters in this place. 

3. For thus saith the Lord concerning the sons and 
concerning the daughters that are bom in this place, and 
concerning their mothers that bare them, and concerning 
their, fathers that begat them in this land ; 

4. They shall die of grievous deaths ; they shall not be 
lamented ; neither shall they be buried ; btU they shall be 
as dung upon the face of the earth : and they shall be con- 
sumed by the sword, and by famine ; and their ^carcasses 
shall be meat for the fowls of heaven, and for the beasts 
of the earth. 

The prophet, remaining unmarried and without family by a 
special command of the Lord, would be a standing testimony to 
the people of the judgments impending over the land. It was also 
a kindness to him, exempting him from some cares that mi^ht 
otherwise have greatly augmented the difficulties of his very diffi- 
cult work In tiie case oi some other prophets, the Lord made 
use of their marriage relations for symbolic purposes; e, g,^ Hosea 

(1: 2), Ezekiel (24: 15-27). This threatening in v. 4, must be 

estimated in the light of the views held by ancient oriental na- 
tions respecting the burial of their dead and their horror of lying 
unburied to be devoured by beasts and birds of prey. (See notes 
on chap. 8: 1-3, and 9: 22.) 

5. For thus saith the Lord, Enter not into the house 
of mourning, neither go to lament nor bemoan them : for 
I have taken away my peace from this people, saith the 
Lord, even loving-kindness and mercies. 

The prophet, as toward God and the people, was a representative 
man, acting under special divine direction, and therefore repre- , 
senting before the people the mind of God in regard to them. 
Hence, the Lord directed him to refrain from the usual expres- 
sions of sympathy and grief when calamity and death came upon 
the guilty people. God had withdrawn from them his peace and 
prosperity. Ilence, the bearing of his prophet toward them should 
indicate this fact. 

G. Both the great and the small shall die in this land: 
they shall not be buried, neither shall men lament for 
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tbem, nor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald for 
them : 

7. Neither shall men tear themselves for them in mourn- 
ing, to comfort them for the dead ; neither shall men give 
them the cup of consolation to drink for their father or for 
their mother. 

8. Thou shalt not also go into the house of feasting, to 
sit with them to eat and to drink. 

Gutting their own flesh was coupled with tearing out their hair, 
and with most bitter wailing, as tokens of extreme grief. In the 
first clause of y. 7, the English margin best expresses the sense 
of the Hebrew : " Men sh^ not break bread tor them on occa- 
sions of mourning/' it bein^ the custom to carry bread into a fam- 
ily who were mourning their dead, the assumption being that they 
were too much oppressed with grief to prepare their necessary 
food. This was sometimes carried to the extent of a real feast, in 

which the friends who supplied the table partook It may be 

noted that some of these expressions forbid the prophet to partici- 
pate in such scenes, while others affirm that the people will sus- 
pend their usual customs. Each of these facts had its signifi- 
cance. 

9. For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
Behold, I will cause to cease out of this place in your 
eyes, and in your days, the voice of mirth, and the voice 
of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of 
the bride. 

Essentially the same things are said chap. 7: 34. See notes 
there. That this should occur before their eyes and in their days, 
indicates it to be very near at hand. 

10. And it shall come to pass, when thou shalt show this 
people all these words, and they shall say unto thee. 
Wherefore hath the Lord pronounced all this great evil 
against us ? or what is our iniquity ? or what is our sin 
that we have committed against the Lord our God ? 

11. Then shalt thou say unto them, Because your fathers 
have forsaken me, saith the Lord, and have walked after 
other gods, and have served them, and have worshiped 
them, and have forsaken me, and have not kept my law ; 

12. And ye have done worse than your fatners ; for be- 
hold, ye walk every one after the imagination of his evil 
heart, that they may not hearken unto me : 

13. Therefore will I cast you out of this land into a 
land that ye know not, neUher ye nor your fiftthers; and 
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there shall ye serve other gods day and night ; where I 

will not show you favor. 

Note the care taken to make the people inquire after the causa 
of these sore calamities. For the desired moral results this was 
of the utmottt consequence. The Lord would have them under' 
Btand that these judgments came because of their great sins, and 
very particularly because of their sins in the worship of idol- 
gods, and in violation of his law generaUy. These phrases have oo- 
curred before. 

14. Therefore, behold, the davs come, saith the LosD, 
that it shall no more be said, The Lord liveth, that 
brought up the children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt; 

15. But, The Lord liveth, that brought up the children 
of Israel from the' land of the north, and from all the 
lands whither he had driven them : and I will bring them 
again into their land that I gave unto their fathers. 

These words of promise are interposed here for the comfort of 
all pious hearts, to show that these judgments would not extermi- 
nate the nation utterly, for yet a remnant should survive and 
should still enjoy the rich mercies of the God of their fitthers. 
The deliverance from this new captivity would so greaUy eclipse 
the exodus from Egypt as quite to supersede it in the thouffht and 
speech of the people. The former would cease to be namea as the 
one great deliverance ; the latter would take its place. In form 
the same promises occur i^ain 23 : 7, 8. In spirit th^ are essen- 
tially embraced in chap. 3 : 16-18. The primary remrenoe here 
is to the restoration from captivity in Babylon. 

16. Behold, I will send for many fishers, saith the Lobd, 
and they shall fish them ; and after will I send for many 
hunters, and they shall hunt them from everv mountain, 
and from every hill, and out of the holes of the rocks. 

17. For mine eyes are upon all their ways : they are not 
hid from my face, neither is their iniquity hid from mine 
eyes. 

The fiict that in v. 17 the sins of the people are assigned as 
the ground or reason of thus searching out his people with fishers 
and hunters to ^lean up the last remnants, shows tnat the passa^ 
refers to emptying the land of its population to send into their 
captivity, and not to gathering up the captives to bring them 
back. 

18. And first I will recompense their iniquity and their 
sin double ; because they have defiled my land, they have 
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filled mine inheritance with the carcasses of their detest- 
able and abominable things. 

The first clause I understand to mean, not, I will recompense 
their sin^rst in order of time, and make this recompense double; 
but^ I recompense their fiirst and their second — their former and 
tiiieir latter sin and iniquity — the former being those of their 
finthers to which allusion is made in ys. 11, 12, and which are 
therefore naturally embraced here. The latter were their own, 
said above (v. 12) to be worse than their fathers. These detest- 
able and abominable things were their idol-gods, their carcasses 
the idol-images, contemptuously spoken of as things dead and rot- 
ten, in contrast with the ever-hnng Qod. 

19. O Lord, my strength and my fortress, and my ref- 
uge in the day of affliction, the Gentiles shall come unto 
thee from the ends of the earth, and shall say, Surely our 
fathers have inherited lies, vanity, and thinga wherein there 
is no profit. 

20. Shall a man make gods unto himself, and they are 
no gods? 

Here the prophet speaks, giving us however in the last half of 
V. 19 and in v. 20 what he conceives the Gentiles to say. Address- 
ing God as his own strength and refuge, he expresses nis confident 
assurance that Gentile nations, taught by his dealings with Israel, 
will come to the true God, acknowledging that the idol-gods of 
their fathers were lies and vanity, and astonished that a man 
should think to make his own gods which yet could be no gods at 
all. This must have been a most delightful anticipation to the 
tried and tender heart of this prophet It would be an oasis in 
his desert, to foresee that these fearful chastisements upon Israel 
would open the eyes of Gentile nations to the folly of idols, and 
to the glorious attributes of the real Maker and Lord of all. 

21. Therefore, behold, I will this once cause them to 
know, I will cause them to know my hand and my 
might ; and they shall know that my name is The Lord. 

" Therefore " means for thU result, in order to secure this object, 
I will make them know in their experience my hand (as an in- 
strument of power), they shall know that my name is Jehovah, 
the ever-living and chanj^eless God. The people who are thus to 
know his hand, are primarily (as I understand it) the Jews, to 
whom the chapter mainly refers. He will give his people this ex- 
perience for the sake in part of its infiuence on the heathen — as 
much as to sav, Very true, the influence of these judgments on my 
apostate people will reach and bless the heathen, there/ore all the 
more will I make my people know the power of my hand and the 
glorious attributes of my eternal being. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

As indicated in remarks introductory to chap. 16, the first 
eighteen verses of this chapter may be considered as a continua- 
tion of the same message. The Uiousht turns on the depth and 
strength of the national sin (vs. 1, 2) ; the exterminating jua^ents 
that must ensue (vs. 3, 4^ ; the comparative results of trusting in 
man and trusting in God (vs. 5-8); the treachery of the hearty 
the instability of riches, the scons of the wicked against tho 
prophet's messages, and his consequent prayer. 

1. The sin of Judah ia written with a pen of iron, and 
with the point of a diamond: it is graven upon the table 
of their heart, and upon the homa of your altars ; 

2. Whilst their children remember their altars and their 
groves by the green trees upon the high hills. 

Documents of great importance, and designed for the greatest 
durability, were ancientlv engraved on stone or on plates of brass 
or co{)per, with a stylus^ having an iron or even a aiamond point 
To this V. 1 refers, the figure being designed to show that the sin 
of Judah lay deep in their heart, so that no human power could 
erase and remove it. The conception of their sin as engraved on 
their hearts is carried over to the horns of their idol-altars, which, 
in like manner, were living witnesses to the long and deeply- 
rooted sins of the people. ^The precise meaning of the second 

verse, and the exact shade of thought which connects it with the 
first, are not easily determined. The choice seems to lie between 
these two constructions: (a.) Their sin is so deep in their hearts, 
and has so thoroughly pervaded the whole popular mind, that 
their children take it naturally, and remember (affectionatelv) 
their altars, etc. In this way the connecting particle might be 
rendered so that their children, etc. This I tcuce to have been the 
thought of our translators, "Whilst they remember," etc. {b.) 
The sin of Judah, and especially her sin of idolatry, is deep in 
her heart; as the memorv (t. e., love) of children do they love 
their altars, groves, etc. In this cons^ction, v. 2 amplifies and 
illustrates the thought of v. 1, by comparing Judah's love of idols 
to the love felt for children in parentai bosoms. As parents love 
their children with an enduring love, ^at no perverseness can 
eradicate, and no coldness or ingratitude can quench ; so do this 
people love their idol-altars and ^ves. In favor of this latter 
construction are these two very important considerations: (1.) 
That the Hebrew particle naturally indicates comparison, like 
remembering children, etc., and does not easily bear the sense 
given in the other construction. (2.) That the thought in this way 
advances and its expression grows stronger, while, on the other 
theory, it rather grows weaker. On this construction the sentence 
is somewhat elliptical, which, however, is no serious objection. 
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3. O my mountain in the field, I will give thy substance 
and all thy treasures to the spoil, and thy high places for 
sin, throughout all thy borders. 

Here, a^ain, it is difficult to fix with certainty upon the precise 
shade of woujght " My mountain " must be the hill of ^on, or 
the temple-mountain. The word for "field" means the open 
country, as opposed to the city, and a plain, level country as Ojp- 
posed to a mountain. In neither of these senses can the templo- 
mountain be said to be " in the field." This is one difficulty. The 
corresponding expression, in the second clause, having the same 
preposition before it, is "«tn," which our translators render ^^or 
sin ; " but which the Hebrew naturally requires to be read " in 
sin," or, at least, to be translated in a way corresponding to " in 
the field " in the first clause. It will scarcely bear to render, " I " 
(t. «., God) "will give" (devote) "thy high places /or sin in all thy 
borders." What could this mean? These are other difficulties. 

Gesenius gives it this construction : " My mountain, Zion, with 

the field, will I give as spoil, and thy high nlaces with their sin — 
t. e.f vnth their idols." Maurer thus: "My mountain I will 
reducd to a plain; thy wealth and all thy treasures will I give 

for spoil; because of thy sin in all thy borders." ^It seems 

to me that the passage Micah 3: 12, was so far before the 
prophet's mind as to aiect his choice of words, and somewhat his 
forms of expression, and that this may account for the lack of 
perfect method and clearness in his sentences. " For your sakes 
shall Zion be plowed a field, and Jerusalem be heaps of ruins, 
and the temple-mountain become the high places of a forest.' 
The important words "Zion," "field," "mountain, high places," 
are the same in both passages, and the thought in each is the 

same. ^The j^neral sense must suffice us in a case where the 

nicer shades oi thought remain so uncertain. 

4. And thou, even thyself, shalt discontinue from thy 
heritage that I gave thee ; and I will cause thee to serve 
thine enemies in the land which thou knowest not : for ye 
have kindled a fire in mine anger, whi>ch shall bum for- 
ever. 

The rendering, "Thou, even thyself^" is not quite satisfactory, 
there being no apparent reason for this emphasis on " thyself' 
What is it contrasted with ? What is the significance of the em- 
phasis ? 1 take the sense of the original to be, "Thou for thine 

own sake" i. «., because of thine own sins, as the miit of thine own 
doings, and not because of any fatality or accident, or for any 
cause extraneous to thyself, " shall cease from thine heritage," etc. 
(See the same thought in chap. 15: 13.) 

5. Thus saith the Lord ; Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart de- 
parteth from the Lobd. 
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6. For he shall be like the heath in the desert, and shall 
not see when good cometh ; but shall inhabit the parched 
places in the mldemess, in a salt land and not inhabited. 

The Hebrew language, having three distinct words for mafij has 
the advantage of oar English in the finer shades of a passage 
like this. " Cursed is the man" [the strong man *] " who trusteth 
in man" [frail manf of the earth], ''who maketh flesh" (mere 
weakness as opposed to spirit) '' his arm, and whose heart depart- 
eth from the Lord" — in the sense of forsaking his service and 
worship, and hence of necessity ceasing to trust in (jod as his 

strength. The heath in the desert, according to our English 

version, would be a shrub which might possibljlive in the desert 
under favorable circumstances. Some critics (Henderson, Robin- 
son) take the word to mean the juniper ; but I prefer to give it 
the sense, not of any vegetable, but of a man nahed^ desolate, 
helpless, alone, far out on tiie Sahara, to whom no good shall 
come, or perhaps, who would bo too blind to see any good if it 
were to come, whose dwellin^i)lace is on the hottest and most 
desolate sands. ''A salt land ' in the sense of sterile, as if sown 
with salt, and where no man dwells. The picture is of one who 
is cut off from all earthly ^ood, from friend!s, socie^, helpers in 
trouble, every thing that gives comfort to man, or joy to numan 
life. The original word rendered '' heath " occurs in the Hebrew 
Bible only here and in Ps. 102 : 18. " He has turned unto ihe 
prayer of the destitute^ and does not despise their prayer." Here 
*' the destitute " can not be the heath, nor any tning else but a 
human being. Dr. Alexander remarks of it, that *' from its etymo- 
logical affinities, and its intensive form, it appears to mean, stark 
naked, and then fi^ratively, stripped of everv thin^, impoverished, 
entirely destitute. Probably Jeremiah had in his eye king Je- 
hoiakim then reigning, whose heart had utterly departed from the 
Lord, who, in the face of remonstrance from God had trusted in 
the weak king of Egypt for help against the king of Babylon, but 
all in vain. ^The sentiment is good for all time and for all cir- 
cumstances ; not for kings alone in their political relations and 
responsibilities for their people, but for every individual, every- 
where and always. The moment we accept the truth of God s 
universal providence and take in the precious views of it given by 
our divine Lord (Matt. 6 : 25-34) as shown in God's care for the 
fowls of heaven and the lilies and grass of the field, we shall see 
the fitness of '' casting all our care upon him because he careth 
for us," and because his care is infinitely more and better tiian 
our own. 

7. Blessed ia the man that trusteth in the Lobd, and 
whose hope the Lord is. 
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8. For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and 
that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see 
when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green ; and shall 
not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease 
from yielding fruit. 

In beautiful antithesis stands the case of him who trusteth in 
the Lord. He is blessed. He is an oriental tree whose roots 
find living water on the river bank, and which has no occasion for 
anxiety in the year of drought. In this passage the author's mind 
is manifestly on Uiat beautiful description Ps. 1 : 3, which paints 
the blessedness of the good man. His heart always green and 
Terdant, his life always bearing the fruits of holiness, he is a liv- 
ing witness to the riches of grace and to the wealth of resources 
for essential victory over sin which lie stored in the bosom of our 
God, ever flowing out to fill the hungry, humble, trusting souls of 
his people. 

9. The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked : who can know it ? 

The plain sense of this verse is, that the heart is more deceit- 
ful than any other known thing, and is sick unto death — a case to 
be despaired of — so deceitful and so bad that the world may be 
challenged to fathom and search it all out. '* Who can know it " 
to the bottom ? There is no word in Hebrew corresponding to our 
English word, "wicked." Hopelessly, irrecoverabfy deceitful so 
far as human relief goes, seems to be the sense of the original. 

^There is reason for the suggestion that the prophet had the 

case of king Jehoiakim specially in mind here, as also in vs. 6, 7. 
But his form of statement is general and applies to the deep and 
subtle depravity of the unrenewed heart in all men. 

10. I the Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even 
to give every man according to his ways, and according to 
the fruit of his doings. 

With great beauty and force we are tanght here that what man 
can not search out, God can. It is his prerogative to search and 
to know the inmost heart of man. Notning can ever be hidden 
from his piercing eye. Nor does he search and know men's 
hearts for purposes of idle curiosity, or for the mere information 
itself, but for the far higher and more practical purpose of 
awarding retribution to men according to their ways. The 
connection shows plainly that men's ways are here supposed to 
be estimated according to the purpose and intent of their heart. 
Their " ways," in the sense of external life, could not be judged 
righteously save by one who perfectly knows the heart. So the 
Lord judges not alone bj wnat human eyes can see, as it is 
written (1 Sam. 16: 7), *'The Lord seeth not as man seeth; for 
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man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart;" or, as 1 Kings 8: 39, *'6ive thou to every man accord- 
ing to his ways, whose heart thou hnowest; for thou, even thou only, 
knowcst the hearts of all the children of men." No king on his 
throne, not the haughtiest nor proudest of mortals, can escape hia 

scrutiny or evade his righteous ludgraent ^The writer and every 

reader of these linos must abide this one most searching and yet 
most righteous ordeal — the All-seeing eye and the All-wise judg- 
ment of the Omniscient King and Lord of All. 

11. ul^ the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth ihem 
not ; 80 he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave 
them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be a 
fool. 

In the first clause the English margin comes nearer the true 
meaning, which is, "As the partridge sitteth on eggs she has not 
laid"— eggs not her own, but stolen, according to the fable of the 
ancient naturalists. She incubates and hatches out foreign eggs, 
and finds to her cost that when hatched they are not homogeneous, 
and may not be very desirable, and will be likely to prqve them- 
selves not her own. This is the point of the comparison. Suppose 

they turn out to be the eggs of a viper? So is he that getteth 

riches by unrighteous means. He will find that, at best, they will 
not stay by him, nor be as his own, and, at worst, they may " bite 
like a serpent and sting like an adder;" as is said here, "He 
shall leave them half-way through life, and at the last end will 
show himself to have been a fool." Note the slight distinction 
between what shall befall him half-way in life, and what at the 
latter end. He will lose them at the half-way point; at the end 
the evidence of his supreme folly will flash out before all eyes. 
What an admonitipn is this against the miserable folly of getting 
money by unrighteous means ! Such gold or silver is cankered. 
The rust of it will be a witness against its unrighteous holder, 
and will eat his flesh as it were fire. It can not be well to heap 
such treasure together for the last days. (See James 5: 1-4.) 

Almost without doubt this passage nad an eye to King Jehoia- 

kim then reigning, but reigning with outrageous extortion, covet- 
ousness, and meanness. These charges agamst him are brought 
out yet more fully in chap. 22: 13-19. 

12. A glorious high throne from the beginning is the 
place of our sanctuary. 

That God rules righteously by knowing man's heart perfectly, 
and that he makes righteous retribution reach the king on his 
throne for his extortion and covetousness, combine to suggest the 
thought of this verse, viz., that he who sits in the place of our 
sanctuary has had a glorious, lofty throne from the beginning — 
from of old, from the depths of a past eternity. The prophet 
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thinks of God as symbolically enthroned in his earthly temple, 
"the place of our sanctoary/' yet really as filling his eternal 
throne in tiie highest heavens. 

13. O Lord, the hope of Israel, all that forsake thee 
shall be ashamed, and they that depart &om me shall be 
written in the earth, because they have forsaken the Lord, 
the fountain of living waters. 

"Ashamed" as nsaal in the sense of confonnded, pnt to con- 
fusion by being utterly disappointed and baffled in eveiy purpose 
and hopa They that depart from me (God) shall be written in 
the dust, the sand, with only aperishable record of fame, because 
they have forsaken the Lord. l!aQ allusion to " the fountain," etc., 
carries our thoughts to chap. 2: 13: "They have forsaken" me, 
the fountain of living waters, and hewed out for themselves broken 
oistems that can not hold water. The change from the second 
person, " forsake thee" to the first person, " depart from me" is by 
no means uncommon in Hebrew. No speciahty of meaning is in- 
dicated by it 

14. Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed; save me, 
and I shall be saved : for thou art my praise. 

The prophet seems to think of those living waters as healine. 
medicinal ; hence this prayer : " Heal me, for thou art my GM. 
"Mj praise '^ means the object of my trust and of my grateful 
praises. His mind feels . a new sense of want in view of the 
Bcoflb he meets in his prophetic work, of which he proceeds to 
speak. 

15. Behold, they say unto me. Where is the word of the 
Lord? let it come now. 

This question is asked not inquiringly and modestly, but de- 
risively and in a skeptical spirit In the phrase, "Let it come 
now," we must not emphasize " now " or take it as a particle of 
time, but rather as givm^ a tone of caustic irony, equal to— Pray 
let it come 1 Let us see it, if you please I 

16. As for me, I have not hastened from being a pastor 
to follow thee : neither have I desired the woful day ; thou 
knowest: that which came out of my lips was riglU before 
thee. 

This verse is a twofold vindication of himself; on the one hand, 
as toward God, and on Uie other, as toward the people. On the 
side toward God he says he has not torn himselr awuv from the 
work of a prophet, has not refused to follow the manifest will of 
God in his pastoral work; and on the side toward the peoplci he 
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has not vindictiyely longed for that sad, wofol day to omne, as he 
might have been tempted to do when they impionsly and tannt- 
in^y challenged him to let it come (▼. 15). As to the side to- 
ward God, see chap. 15 : 16. In the last danse the exact sense 
of the original is given without the word " ri^t," whidi stands in 
italics, the sense being, The utterances of my month were aU be- 
fore ihee, known perfectly to thee. 

17. Be not a terror unto me : thou art my hope in the 
day of evil. 

He longs and prays that God would not confound him before 
the people, nor smite him with terror through fear of extreme 
violence from his enemies. His God is his only hope in the hour 
of sore calamity. It is therefore all of life to him to have peace 
and trust in his soul toward Grod. 

18. Let them be confounded that persecute me, but let 
not me be confoimded : let them be dismayed, but let not 
me be dismayed; bring upon them the day of eyil, and 
destroy them with double destruction. 

The prophet's sympathies are entirely with God, and with 
righteousness and truth against wickedness, and against those 
who in this case represented wickedness and had identified them- 
selves with it. Hence these utterances. The issue is fully made 
between them and me — them^ as thine enemies and mine; tMj as 
thy prophet, as the messenger of thy fearful words of judgment 
Now, therefore, let them be confounded and dismayed, and not 
me. Break them with a double breaking for their shocking blas- 
phemy in which they defy Almighty God I So ends this par- 
ticular message, full of sharp, searching, solemn truth, indicating 
plainly that, as between the people on the one hand, and the 
prophet and his divine Master on the other, matters were hastening 
to tneir crisis. 

19. Thus said the Lord unto me ; Go and stand in the 
gate of the children of the people, whereby the kings of 
Judah come in, and by the whick they go out, and in all 
the gates of Jerusalem ; 

20. And say unto them. Hear ye the word of the Lord, 
ye kings of Judah, and all Judah, and all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, that enter in by these gates : 

21. Thus saith the Lord ; Take heed to yourselves, and 
bear no burden on the sabbath day, nor bring t^ in by the 
gates of Jerusalem ; 

22. Neither carry forth a burden out of your houses on 
the sabbath day, neither do ye any work ; but hallow ye 
the sabbath day, as I commanded your fathers. 
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The remaining portion of this chapter enjoins the sacred ob- 
servance of the sabbath, and makes large promises on condition 
of obedience. Obviously obedience, in this case, is understood to 
imply obedience in other duties, and the spirit of obedience gen- 
erally; else such promises could not attacn to it Besides, it is 
Bimply impossible that there can ever be the spirit of obedience 
in any one thing, and not the general spirit of obedience as to all 

known duty. The prophet is to proclaim this message specially 

in the one gate througn which the king went in and out, and then 
in all the gates of the city, as being the place of public resort 
where people **most did congregate." This *' king's ^te" is most 
probably '* the gate of the fountain " leading out to the king's pool 
and garden, allusions to which may be seen Neh. 2: 14, ana 3: 
15, and 12: 17. It was by this gate that king Zedekiah escaped 

from the city. (Jer. 39: 4, and 2 Kings 25: 4.) ^The phrase 

rendered, "Take heed to yourselves," is, in Hebrew, "Take heed 
iy your own souls," as you value life. True, the word for soul 
sometimes means self; so also does it more often mean soul^ and 

with a better sense here. ^The injunction turns specially on 

bearing burdens and doing ordinary work on the sabbath. The 
Lord had long ago given this precept to their fathers. (Ex. 20: 
&-11, and 23 : 12, and 31 : 13-17.) It had long been violated. 

23. But they obeyed not, neither inclined their ear, but 
made their neck stiff, that they might not hear, nor re- 
ceive instruction. 

24. And it shall come to pass, if ye diligently hearken 
unto me, saith the Lord, to bring in no burden through 
the gates of the city on the sabbath day, but hallow the 
sabbath day, to do no work therein ; 

25. Then shall there enter into the gates of this city 
kings and princes sitting upon the throne of David, riding 
in chariots and on horses, they and their princes, the men 
of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem : and this city 
shall remain forever. 

26. And they shall come from the cities of Judah, and 
from the places about Jerusalem, and from the land of 
Benjamin, and from the plain, and from the mountains, 
and from the south, bringing bumt-ofierings, and sacrifices, 
and meat-ofierings, and incense, and bringing sacrifices 
of praise, unto the house of the Lord. 

27. But if ye will not hearken unto me to hallow the 
sabbath day, and not to bear a burden, even entering in 
at the gates of Jerusalem on the sabbath day ; then will I 
kindle a fire in the gates thereof, and it shall devour the 
palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall not be quenched* 
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The power of promise and of threatening combine here to 
enforce the duty. In the line of promise, the city shall stand for- 
ever; its kings and princes shall reign prosperously; the city and 
temple shall be the center of worship for a vast region round 
about. But if they will not hearken and obey, the Lord will 
kindle a fire under the gates and palaces of the city, that none 
shall quench. Note the striking correspondence in the terms 
between not bearing burdens through the gates and the entering 
in of their kings and princes in triumph and peace through those 
gates ; and also the coming of the adjacent people through those 
same gates to bring their offering to Judah's temple. Such cor- 
respondence of phrases would naturally impress the thought and 
fix it more firmly in the mind. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

This chapter constitutes apparently one distinct and entire mes- 
sage. We reach its date only through its subject-matter. It im- 
plies so much general depravity and apostasy from God, and 
withal, so much persecution of his prophet, that we must locate it 
after the death of Josiah ; and yet since it gives no hint of their 
captivity as present or even near, we must locate it prior to the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, and probably quite early in his reign. 

A potter making earthen vessels from clay is the text for this 

discourse, the great doctrine being that God can mold and shape 
the destinies oi nations with equal ease and with absolute con- 
trol, 

1. The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord, 
saying, ^ ' 

2. Arise, and go down to the potter's house, and there I 
will cause thee to hear my words. 

3. Then I went down to the potter's house, and behold, 
he wrought a work on the wheels. 

4. And the vessel that he made of clay was marred in 
the hand of the potter : so he made it again another vessel, 
as seemed good to the potter to make it. 

For the sake of more deeply impressing the truth which the 
Lord would teach both the prophet and the people, he directs 
Jeremiah to go down to the workshop of the potter and see him 
construct his earthen vessel. The reader need scarcely be told 
that this operation was probably performed then substantially as 
it is now, t. «., upon a horizontal revolving wheel, the centrifugal 
force being depended on largely to give shape to the plastio clay. 
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In ibis case his first efforts did not succeed, and he forthwith 
massed the same material and made a second effort, assuming of 
course his riffht, and showing his power to do any thing with his 
clay tiiat he chose. Using this case as an illustration, the Lord 
proceeds to assert his analogous ri^t and power to determine and 

shape the destinjr of nations at his pleasure. Let it be noted 

that this illustration is not used here to show that God makes and 
molds the fi:ee moral activities of men, even the free action of their 
will, according to his absolute pleasure, allowing to them no more 
responsibility or activity than the clay has in the potter's hand. 
This is neither asserted nor implied here. This is not by any 
means the point of the comparison; but the point is, as we shall 
soon see, that God can speak concerning a nation to pull it down 
and destroy it, or to build it up, and instantly the agencies of his 
providence prove themselves perfectly adequate for this result. 
With infinite ease he can say this and do it. The reader will spe- 
cially note the bearing of tms case upon the theory of interpreta- 
tion held by some which assumes that where inspired prophets 
were commanded to go and to do^ it was ^oing and doinc in vision 
only, and not in actual fact Was not this most obviously &/act f 
Was not this man at the wheel a living, working potter, and the 
whole thing a scene in Uie outward living world r How can this 
be rationally doubted ? 

5. Then the word of the Lord came to me, saying, 

6. O house of Israel, can not I do with you as this pot- 
ter ? saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay u in the potter's 
hand, so are ye in my hand, O house of Israel. 

7. At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and 
to destroy it: 

8. If that nation a^inst whom I haye pronounced, turn 
from their eyil, I will repent of the evil tiiat I thought to 
do unto them. 

9. And at what instant I shall speak concerning a na- 
tion, and concerning a kingdom, to Duild and to plant U; 

10. If it do eyil in my sight, that it obey not my yoice, 
then I will repent of the good, wherewith I said I would 
benefit them. 

As the clay is in the potter's hand to destroy the incipient form 
of one vessel and to mold it into a new and better one, so are the 
nations of men in God's hand, to mar and destroj^, or to build up 
and bless at his pleasure. 'This is the point of the comparison. 

^There is no occasion to deny that this mvolves various agencies 

of divine nrovidence upon the free moral activities of men. Such 
agencies God is every day exerting, yet with no infringement upon 
the freedom of the human wilL The phrase, "at what instsmt" 
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(v, 7); and again (v. 9) might well be rendered, "once I speak to 

destroy;" ^^ again I speak to save." ^The^word "evil" appears 

(y. 8) in its twofold sense. If that nation turn from its moral 
evil, sin, I wiU repent of the physical evil, rain, that I thought to 

bring upon them. ^Note that God does not represent his power 

as in such a sense arbitrary and sovereign that it has no respect 
to the moral state of his creatures. The very opposite of this is 
true. God shows that he exercises his agency so as to meet their 
moral state precisely, sparing the penitent and destroying the in- 
corrigibly wicked. 

11. Now therefore go to, speak to the men of Judah, 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, saying, Thus saith 
the Lord ; Behold, I frame evil against you, and devise a 
device against you: return ye now eveiy one from his evil 
way, and make your ways and your doings good. 

In applying the doctrine of this discourse, the Lord through his 
prophet apprises the people that he is laying his plans to bring 
sore calamity upon them, and therefore exhorts them to repent 
that they may escape its infliction and receive blessings instead. 

12. And they said, There is no hope; but we will walk 
after our own devices, and we will every one do the im- 
agination of his evil heart. 

This subtle resort to the plea of no hope indicates a deep-seated 
love of sin, and a willingness to cheat one's own soul out of the 
blessings that God proffers, rather than be disturbed in the ways 

and pleasures of sin. (See notes on 2: 25.) Some interpreters 

give it this turn : *' There is no hope in your effort to change us ; 
you may as well desist, for wo have no thought of returnmg to 
God." I prefer the former as the primary sense. The latter, will 

of course tollow as a result. The last clauses of the verse, " We 

will walk after the stubborness of our evil heart," etc., are to be 
taken as words supplied for the people by the prophet or by the 
Lord, as truly representing their hearts ; not as words quoted from 
their lips, for wicked men are not wont in speaking of themselves 
to call things thus by their right names. (See notes on the phrase 
"imagination of his evil heart" in chap. 3: 17.) 

13. Therefore thus saith the Lord; Ask ye now among 
the heathen, who hath heard such things? the virgin of 
Israel hath done a very horrible thing. 

14. Will a man leave the snow of Lebanon which eometh 
from the rock of the field ? or shall the cold flowing waters 
that come from another place be forsaken ? 

The thought in these verses appears essentially in 2: 10-13. 
Notliing so strange, so unreasonable, so horrible, has over been 
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seen among the heathen. "The virgin of Israel" Especially ex- 
pressive here because the word virgin indicates purity of charac- 
ter) has yet done this horrible thing. She has forsaken God, the 
fountain of living, snow-cold water, for filthy failing waters ^f her 

own broken cisterns. V. 14 may be better translated without 

introducing the italic words of our received version, thus : " Will 
the snow of Lebanon fail from the rocks of my field ? Or shall 
the waters from that distant region, cold and flowing, dry up ? The 
implication is. No ; neither will the blessings that come from God 

upon those who obey him. ^These waters are called foreign 

[*^ from another place 'H, as coming from a mountain beyond the 
bounds of Palestine. The idea is, that Lebanon, lifting its crest 
into the regions of perpetual snow, supplies to the fields within its 
range the purest, cool, luscious water all the year, even as God 
supplies good for his trusting people ; and it is tnerefore sheer foll^ 
for men to forsake God, or fear that he will fail to supply their 
need. 

15. Because my people hath forgotten me, they have 
burned incense to vanity, and they have caused them to 
stumble in their ways jrom the ancient paths, to walk in 
paths, in a way not cast up; 

16. To make their land desolate, wnd a perpetual hiss- 
ing; every one that passeth thereby shall be astonished, 
and wag his head. 

Strange as it is, the Lord says, " My peoj)le have forgotten me," 
ete. " To stumble and fall out of the ancient paths," is to leave 
the old ways of obedience to God. "A way not cast up," is one 
not raised, not tumpiked and smoothed for dry and easy traveling. 
The result of this is to make their land a desolation and a per- 
petual object of scorn. 

17. I will scatter them as with an east wind before the 
enemy; I will show them the back, and not the face, in 
the day of their calamity. 

The east wind is specially violent in Judca — ^a figure, therefore, 

of fierce and fearful scattering. ^The verb rendered "I will 

show," is the common verb to ite^ but not in the causative form, as 
our ta-anslators seem to have supposed. It should therefore be 
read, "I shall see their back, and not their face," t. «., as they fly 
in confusion from my land. Literally, See them oi to their bacK, 
and not their face, i. ^., shall see this part of their persons. Here 
is a tacit, but keen allusion to what is said chap. 2 : 27 : ^* My peo- 

Ele gave mc the back, and not the face," while at peace in their 
omes. Now, in judgment for that very sin, I shall see their 
back and not their face, as they are driven from their country to 
a long captivity. 
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18. Then said thej, Come, and let ns devise devices 
against Jeremiah; for the law shall not perish from the 
priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from the 
prophet. Come, and let us smite him with the tongue, 
and let us not give heed to any of his words. 

The people tarn against Jeremiah to comiteract his mission, and 
to accase nim before the civil anthcrrities, "smiting him with the 
tongue." They will not believe his afiirmation that their priests, 
whse men, and prophets, were deceiving them, and really had no 
word from the Lord. It is plain that the people were mainly 
strengthened to harden themselves against the messages and in- 
fluences of Jeremiah by their confidence in their own religious 
system and teachers — their priests, wise men, and prophets. 

19. Give heed to me, O Lord, and hearken to the voice 
of them that contend with me. 

20. Shall evil be recompensed for good ? for they have 
digged a pit for my soul. Remember that I stood before 
thee to speak good for them, and to turn away Uiy wrath 
from them. 

Most appropriately the prophet looks to his God for help in this 
emergency. He implores the Lord to hear what they say against 
him. He bears his case to God with confidence, because con- 
scious of having sought to do right, faithfully and benevolently as 
toward both God and the people. He had done them good; shall 

they be allowed to requite him with evil ? " Digged a pit for 

my soul," means that tney laid plots against his life. 

21. Therefore deliver up their children to the famine, 
and pour out their blood by the force of the sword ; and 
let tneir wives be bereaved of their children, and be 
widows; and let their men be put to death; let their 
young men be slain by the sword m battle. 

22. Let a cry be heard from their houses, when thou 
shalt bring a troop suddenly upon them: for they have 
digged a pit to take me, and hid snares for my feet. 

2S. Yet, Lord, thou knowest all their counsel against 
me to slay me: for^ve not their iniquity, neither blot out 
their sin from thy sight, but let them be overthrown before 
thee ; deal thus with them in the time of thine anger. 

The clause rendered " Pour out their blood by the force of the 
sword," is literally, "Give them over to the hand of the sword.'* 
The spirit of this prayer is due to the prophet's deep sympathy 
with truUi and righteousness ; to his sense of what the cause and 
honor of Gk)d demand; and to his consciousness that he had 
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honestly and with much henevolent self-sacrifice labored to reclaim 
and save the people, albeit they were proving themselves hope- 
lessly and madly incorrigible. Hence what else could he do? 
Shall he succumb and make up his mind to let wickedness rule 
in rampant defiance of God and of all righteousness? Nay, 
verily, there are sometimes imf>erative reasons why guilty men 
should be given up to exterminating judgments. Justice demands 
it, and even Mercy has no more to say in bar or even delay of 
retribution. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

This chapter and the next are closely connected in time and 
occasion, the former being the prophetic message and the latter a 
history of some of its results in the persecution of Jeremiah and 
his consequent mental conflicts. The date, can be determined by 
the points made in the prophecy. The horrid forms of the exist- 
ing idolatry, as well as tne persecution of the prophet, must locate 
it m time after Josiah's death, and indeed down very near to tho 
end of the kingdom. The siege described (v. 9) must have been 
the final one in tho time of Zedekiah. Probably this message did 

not precede the final siege by any long interval ^The occasion 

is one : its circumstances are solemnly impressive and significant 
The prophet is directed to purchase an earthen bottle ; to take 
some of the elders of the people and of the priests with him to 
Tophet in the valley of the son of Hinnom, and there deliver his 
message, predicting the utter ruin of the city, fearful slaughter, 
terrible famine, burying in Tophet till there shall be no more 
room for graves ; and then to break the bottle before their eyes as 
a symbol of the complete though temporary destruction of the city 
and nation. He then returns from Tophet to the city ; goes into 
the temple, and there repeate before all the people the substance 
of this tearful threatening. 

1. Thus saith the Lord, Go and get a potter's earthen 
bottle, and Uike of the ancients of the people, and of the 
ancients of the priests ; 

2. And go forth unto the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
'which is by the entry of the east gate, and proclaim there 
the words that I shall tell thee : 

We may suppose that the elders were selected as being the class 
most susceptible to good impressions. They would be men who 
were living under Josiah's great reformation, and who hopefully 

were not utterly hardened against all moral influence. ^The 

phrase, ** the east gate/* should be ** the potter^s gate " — his shop 
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being probably oatoide the citj and not fiu* distant In chap. 18: 
2, the prophet is directed to ''^ doum to the potters hoase," im- 
plying that it was on the way down into the Talley of Hinnom. 
The gate leading to Tophet was for this reason called the potter s 
gate. 

3. And say, Hear ye the word of the Lord, O kings of 
Judah, and inhabitants of Jerusalem ; Thus saith the LiOrd 
of hosts, the God of Israel ; Behold, I will bring evil upon 
this place, the which whosoever heareth, his ears shall 
tingle. 

4. Because they have forsaken me, and have estranged 
this place, and have burned incense in it unto other gods, 
whom neither they nor their fathers have known, nor the 
kings of Judah, and have filled this place with Uie blood 
of innocents ; 

5. They have built aUo the high places of Baal, to bum 
their sons with fire far bumt-ofierings unto Baal, which I 
commanded not, nor spake it, neither came it into my 
mind: 

Those judgments threatened, and the reasons why, viz., the great 
sin of idol-worship, and especially the burning of children in the 
worship of Baal, have been frequently declared already, but no- 
where in forms more solemn ana more terrible than in this chap- 
ter. In T. 4, "They haye estranged this place," means that they 

have made it strange to the worship of the true God, t. e., have 
disowned him and have virtually consecrated the place to Baal, 

and thus made it strange and alien to God. Inasmuch as the 

usual statement in regard to children burned in the worship of 
Baal and Moloch is, "they made them to pass through the nre" 
unto these gods: some have thought they were made to pass 
through without fatal result — simply scorched; not burned to 
death. But the statements here are decisive in proof that they 
were burned mortally. " They built the high places of Baal for 
the purpose of burning their sons in the fire, tohole hurni-offerings 
to BaaL ' " They have filled the place with the blood of innocent 
ones." This can mean nothing less than burning to death groat 
multitudes of young children. Is it strange that God should doom 
the nation to a most fearful ruin as the least he could do to ex- 
press his detestation of these murders, and as his only hope for 
redeeming a remnant from idolatry, since the nation as such were 
demoralized by this sin past hope ? 

6. Therefore behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
this place shall no more be called Tophet, nor The valley 
of the son of Hinnom, but The valley of Slaughter. 

See notes on chap. 7: 31, 32. 
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7. And I will make void the counsel of Judah and Jeru- 
salem in this place; and I will cause them to fall by the 
sword before their enemies, and hj the hands of them that 
seek their lives : and their carcasses will I give to be meat 
for the fowls of the heaven, and for the beasts of the earth. 

8. And I will make this city desolate, and a hissing; 
every one that passeth thereby shall be astonished and 
hiss, because of all the plagues thereof. 

"To make void the counsel of Judah," etc., is literally to empty 
it out, which can mean nothing less than that Qod will turn their 
counsel into foolishness and utterly confound their wisest schemes. 
So usually in God's order the cup of madness comes before the 

cup of doom. First wisdom and tnen might would fail them. 

That the city should not only be desolate but be an object of scorn 
to all passers by, indicates that the Gentile nations had some gen- 
eral knowledge of the guilt and crimes which had provoked Go3 to 
these fearful visitations of his wrath. A great city and a strong 
nation blotted out from among the nations and lying desolate for 
seventy years, must bo in any age of the world a fearfully solemn 
and impressive moral lesson, testifying before even heathen minds 
to the wrath of their gods. Must wo not suppose that to some 
extent they knew the ingratitude, the rebellion against their own 
God, the horrible immoralities and the murders of innocent chil- 
dren which had called forth his vengeance? 

9. And I will cause them to eat the flesh of their sons 
and the flesh of their daughters, and they shall eat every 
one the flesh of his friend in the siege and straitness, where- 
with their enemies, and they that seek their lives, shall 
straiten them. 

This very doom — parents eating the flesh of their offspring— had 
been predicted long oefore as Jehovah's curse upon them for these 
Bins. (See Lev. 26: 29, and Deut. 28: 53.) "Thou shalt eat the 
fruit 01 thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy daugh- 
ters which the Lord thy Qod hath given thee, in the siege and in 
the straitness wherewim thine enemies shall straiten thee." This 
siege continued one year and a half (Jer. 52: 4-7), "until the 
&mine was sore in the city, so that there was no bread for the 

Eeople of the land." In his " Lamentations" ^4 : 10), the prophet 
as recorded the fulfillment of this dreadful aoom : " The hands 
of the pitiful women have sodden their own children: thev 
were their meat in the destruction of the daughter of my people. ' 
Verily the hand of retributive justice was in this, that parents who 
had thrust their own sons and daughters into the fire to burn them 
to death for Baal and Moloch should be straitened by war, siege, 
and &mine, to boil and eat their own children! Did not the form 
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of this judgment remind them of their awful sin? Thia is the 
usual way of God in his retributions for sin in this world. 

10. Then shalt thou break the bottle in the sight of the 
men that go with thee, 

11. And shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts ; Even so will I break this people and this city, as 
one breaketh a potter's vessel, that can not be made whole 
again : and they shall bury them in Tophet, till there be no 
place to bury. 

No sensible reader will doubt that thb was to be done in fact, 
not in vision^ but really before the eyes of those uninspired men 
who were not in the world of prophetic vision, even though a 
prophet might sometimes be. The thing was done for symbolic 
purposes to illustrate the breaking of the nation to pieces so that 
no human power could gather Uie fragments and reunite them 
into a new nationality. Broken pottery is precisely the best 
symbol of a thing whose breaking can not be healed. 

12. Thus will I do unto this place, saith the Lord, and 
to the inhabitants thereof, and even make this city as 
Tophet: 

13. And the houses of Jerusalem, and the houses of the 
kings of Judah, shall be defiled as the place of Tophet, 
because of all the houses upon whose roofe they have burned 
incense unto all the host of heaven, and have poured out 
drink-ofierings unto other gods. 

The whole city should be defiled even as Josiah had defiled 
Tophet, to put it forever beyond any further use as a place of 
resort for the horrid rites of Baal and Moloch. The people of the 
city had burned incense on the roofs of their houses to all the 
host of heaven: now those very houses go down under an ava- 

lanche of fire and ruin. For a more fuU account of Tophet, see 

notes on chap. 7 : 31, 32. 

14. Then came Jeremiah from Tophet, whither the Lord 
had sent him to prophesy; and he stood in the court of 
the Lord's house ; and said to all the people, 

15. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the Grod of Israel ; 
Behold, I will bring upon this city, and upon all her 
towns, all the evil that I have pronounced against it, be- 
cause they have hardened their necks, that they might not 
hear my words. 

Jeremiah now returns from Tophet and recites tlie substance 
of this prediction of ruin in the ears of all the people in the tern- 
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pie. The people are repeatedly apprised that these judgments are 
coming, and must come because they are hardening their heart 

and refusing to hoar the words of the Lord. Every thing here 

indicates that the great crisis is at hand. The threatened judg- 
ments have nearly reached the climax of horrors. Their very re- 
cital makes one's ears tingle I What must the dread reality nave 
been? Verily, the Lord is a God of judgment; and hardened sin- 
ners have cause to tremble before him I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

For the general scope of this chapter, see introduction to chap- 
ter 19. This chapter is a continuation of that 

1. Now Pashur the son of Immer the priest, who toas 
also chief governor in the house of the Lord, heard that 
Jeremiah prophesied these things. 

2. Then Pashur smote Jeremiah the prophet, and put 
him in the stocks that were in the high gate of Benjamin, 
which was by the house of the Lord. 

This Pashur was not the man who bears the same name in 21 : 
1, this being the son of Immer; that, the son of Melchiah. This 
man was head-prefect of the temple, the priest who had the gen- 
eral supervision there. Our version does not imply that he him- 
self heard Jeremiah speak. The original does imply this. This 

may have been the first case of personal violence to the prophet . 
The "stocks" were an instrument contrived not merely to confine 
the person, but to torture it as well The original word implies 
ibis — a wrench, made to twist and distort the body out of any 
natural, easy posture. Ancient Jewish authorities present some- 
what various opinions concerning it Gesenius gives the result 
of the best judgment, defining it, "a wrench;' "stocks;" "a 
wooden frame in which the feet, hands, and neck of the person 
were so fastened that his body was held bent" 

3. And it came to pass on the morrow, that Pashur 
brought forth Jeremiah out of the stocks. Then said 
Jeremiah unto him, The Lord hath not called thy name 
Pashur, but Magor-missabib. 

After one day's confinement and torture, Pashur -brought Jere- 
miah forth. Undaunted by this torture, Jeremiah announces to 
his tormentor a new and terrible word from the Lord for him 
personally. The name Pashur signifies "security round about" 
The Lord does not give him that name, certainly not any longer, 
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his Qody which the words he used do not naturally imply, and 
which the context does not admit The true meaning is, ^^Thou 
didst persuade m^," i. e., to undertake the prophetic work, quite 
against my wish and preference, but I yielded; "Thou wert 
stronger than I, and didst prevail," for in this struggle I could not 
decide against thy will, expressed so clearly and so strongly. Yet 
he goes on to say, "Although I entered upon this work only under 
the strong pressure of thy command, I have been in derision all 
the time ; every one mocks me." 

8. For since I spake, I cried out, I cried violence and 
spoil ; because the word of the Lord was made a reproach 
unto me, and a derision, daily. 

Instead of "For since I spake," I render "For as often as I 
speak," i. e., in every message I deliver from thee, I am compelled 
to cry out of violence ana oppression threatened or enforced 
against myself, for, as to me, the word of the Lord is a reproach 
and a derision every day. He means that every message he bears 
to the people excites their opposition and compels nim to cry 
out of oppression. He gets notnmg but abuse, violence, and scorn. 

Some have given the verse this turn: "As often as I speak 

for God, I have only this one perpetual message from him," i. e., 
violence and spoil upon the people ; hence the people will not bear 
it, and always treat me with abuse and reproach. The former, 
rather than the latter, I on the whole approve as being more in 
harmony with the strain of the context, and also with the logical 
connection between the parts of this verse indicated by " because." 

9. Then I said, I will not make mention of him, nor 
speak any more in his name. But his word was in my 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay. 

Then the thought comes up (the temptation, shall we not call 
it 7) " I will pronhesy no more ; I will not name the Lord to this 
people again. But "t7" — the divine impulse — the present hand 
of God upon mo — "was in my heart as a burning fire shut up 
in my bones" — a most vivid account of the intense pressure of his 
convictions of duty and of his sense of a present God pressing 

him on in his work. ^There is no Hebrew term corresponding to 

'*his word." This translation of the passage is not specially bad, 
vet I judge that he thinks of a conviction of duty and a sense of 
God's claims and demands rather than of any particular ^^word" 

He adds, "I was weary with restraining myself," t. e., with 

trying to hold myself back " from duty by thus resisting the Lord," 
and "I could not" i. «., could not do it. "Stay" does not so well 
express his thought, which is, I could not oppose God and refuse 
longer to do my duty. 
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10. For I heard the de&ming of many, fear on every 
side. Report, say they, and we will report it. All my &- 
miliars watched for my halting, saying, Peradventure he 
will be enticed, and we shall prevail against him, and we 
shall take our revenge on him. 

This verse is naturally connected with y. 8, rather than with 
Y. 9, taking up the same line of thought which is there pursued, the 
trials he constantly endures in his work. *' I heard the slanders 

of many." ^The clause, " Fear on every side," (Magor^missabib), 

may be resolved into the sentence, " Fear was on every side ; " or 
it may be understood as the taunt of his enemies, repeating in 
Bcom the phrase which so often fell,^ either in fUll or abbreviated, 

from his upa I incline to the latter. "Report,'* etc., means, 

denounce mm; bring charges against him; we will repeat and 

indorse them. "AU my familiars," t. e., "all my natural 

friends," those who from their position and relations to me should 
have been my friends. Literally, "Every man of my peace." 

^The next word I take to be not the predicate of the sentence, 

but a further description in apposition, tnus ; not, " Watch for my 
halting," but every man of my peace, guariians of my side^ my 
natural protectors; all these say, " Peradventure he will be enticed 
away from his God and his duty, or into some misstep by the aid 
of which we can ruin him, and so we will prevail agamst him and 

get our revenge. ^The terribly bitter thing to the heart of this 

K)ving prophet was that those wno stood in the relations of friend- 
ship and protection to him had turned so cruelly against him. 

11. But the Lord is with me as a mighty terrible One ; 
therefore my persecutors shall stumble, and they shall not 
prevail : they shall be greatly ashamed ; for they shall not 
prosper: their everlasting confusion shall never be for- 
gotten. 

12. But, O Lord of hosts, that triest the righteous, and 
seest the reins and the heart, let me see thy vengeance on 
them ; for unto thee have I opened my cause. 

13. Sing unto the Lord, praise ye the Lord : for he hath 
delivered the soul of the poor from the hand of evil-doers. 

These verses are in the strain of joyous exulting faith in the 
Lord God. The Lord had promised him, in the. outset, that he 
would be with him as a miehty and formidable One. (See 1 : 8, 
18, 19.) Now he sings of deliverance, and calls on others to join 
him in his triumphant song. In the phrase, "The soul of the 
poor," the poor one is not the moneyless, but the weak ; he who 
by position and relations has no powerful helper. 

14. Cursed be the day wherein I was bom: let not the 
day wherein my mother bare me be blessed. ~ 
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15. Cursed be the man who brought tidings to rhj 
father, saying, A man-child is bom unto thee, making him 
very glad. 

16. And let that man be as the cities which the Lord 
overthrew, and repented not : and let him hear the cry in 
the morning, and the shouting at noon-tide; 

17. Because he slew me not from the womb ; or that my 
mother might have been my grave, and her womb to be 
always great vnth me. 

18. Wherefore came I forth out of the womb to see 
labor and sorrow, that my days should be consumed with 
shame? 

Some critics noticing the singalar contrast between the strain 
of these last five verses and that of the three next preceding, insist 
that these do not naturally belong here ; that they are a fragment 
of some song; of complaint composed and representing the prophet's 
state of feeling at some other time. Of this criticism, so mr as 
concerns the literary history of this passage, none of us know any 
thing. Here the passage stands, and the presumption is that it 
belongs here. As to its striking dissimilarity to vs. 11-13, the 
thing to be said is this : It comes of the frailties of human nature 
that Christian experience should have very dissimilar phases; 
that frail flesh, weak nerves, and little faith, have moments for 
asserting their terrible sway, not of rights but oi/actf^ and that it 
IS simple historic truth to give utterance to their impressions and 
voices. Jeremiah and Elijah had seasons of being strong in the 
Lord, and also seasons of being sadly weak in the Lord, or rather 
weak through not being just then very much in the Lord, but 
rather in the flesh, and under the control of a prostrate nervous 
system. Elijah one day faces down eight hundred idol prophets, 
and sees them laid dead at his feet; but the tax on his nervous 
energy was exhausting, and the next day he fears a sinele woman, 
and mes for his life, and even begs that Qod will take him out of 
the world. ^These verses are a sad record of the spirit of Jere- 
miah ; for, after making all the allowance we can for these words 
of his on the score of oriental usa^e, and on the score of their 
manifest imitation of Job's imprecations upon the day of his birth 
(Job 3), we can not bring them into harmony with the sweet spirit 
of trust in Qod! a love and universal providence, which it is the 
Christian's privilege and glory to maintain through eveij possible 
extreme of earthly trial. Very probably Jeremiah had it m mind 
to compare his case tacitly vntn that of Job, and to say within 
himself; If Job had occasion to utter such imprecations upon the 
day of his birth, and upon all the parties who either had or might 
have had any agency there, fully as much, or more, have I; but 
^is view of the case, though it may suggest the occasion, Cedls to 
jostify the spirit of such words. 
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CUAPTER XXI. 

The circumstances which gare rise to the meesace firom the 
Ix)rd contained in this chapter are clearly given. Thej ^ its 
date proximately; to the reign of Zedekiah certainly; and prob- 
ably to the precise point when Xebuchadreizar approachea the 
city to besiege it for its final hXL This was in Zeaekiah's ninth 
year. His entire reign was about eleven yean ; the doration of 
the siege was one and a half years. (See Jer. 52: 1, 4-7.) Hence 
chronologically this chapter should come in between chapters 37 and 
38. Some have thought that the recurrence of the name " Pashor," 

v. 1, (compare 20: 1) occasioned its location here. Zedekiah 

manifestly had more re^ird for the Lord's prophet and for the 
Lord himself than Jehoiakim had, and was a less wicked and 
less contemptible man. Probably he was more weak than wicked ; 
or rather, was extremely weak, but less wicked than the two kings 
that preceded him. He was alarmed at the approach of Nebu- 
chadrezzar's army, and sent men to Jeremiah to inquire in his 
behalf of the Ix)rd, and also, it would seem, to solicit nis prayers 
that Qod would interpose for the salvation of the city as he had 
often done in ancient times. The Lord's answer through his 
prophet was very categorical, decisive, and appallinfr. still leaving 
an open door however for hope on the one sole condition that the 
king and his people would thoroughly repent and reform their 
wavs. Even at this late hour salvation ¥ras possible on these only 
righteous conditions. 

1. The word which came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, 
when king Zedekiah sent unto him Pashur the son of 
Melchiah, and Zephaniah the son of Maaseiah the priest, 
saying, 

2. Inquire, I pray thee, of the Lord for us; for Nebu- 
chadrezzar king of Babylon maketh war against us ; if so 
be that the Lord will deal with us according to all his 
wondrous works, that he may go up from us. 

" Dealing vnth us according to all his wondrous works '* means, 
after the manner of his former marvelous deliverances of his 
people, e.g.yWL the times of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, 2 Kings 
18, and 19; of Jehoshaphat as in 2 Chron. 20, and often in the 
days of Joshua and the Judges. 

3. Then said Jeremiah unto them. Thus shall ye say to 
Zedekiah : 

4. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel ; Behold, I will 
turn back the weapons of war that are in your hands, 
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wherewith ye fight against the king of Babylon, and against 
the Chaldeans, which besiege you without the walls, and I 
will assemble them into the midst of this city. 

5. And I myself will fight against you with an out- 
stretched hand and with a strong arm, even in anger, and 
in fury, and in great wrath. 

6. And I will smite the inhabitants of this city, both 
man and beast : they shall die of a great pestilence. 

7. And afterward, saith the Lord, I will deliver Zede- 
kiah king of Judah, and his servants, and the people, and 
such as are left in this city from the pestilence, from the 
sword, and from the famine, into the hand of Nebuchad- 
rezzar king of Babylon, and into the hand of their enemies, 
and into the hand of those that seek their life : and he 
shall smite them with the edge of the sword ; he shall not 
spare them, neither have pity, nor have mercy. 

Every word in this reply is stem and fearful It must have 
been terribly appalling. That is a fearful point in every sinner's 
history where mercy "reaches its appointed bound" and fully 
" turns to judgment. But there is and must be such a point in 
the history of every incorrigible sinner. O I would he only be- 
lieve it before it comes, and let the fear thereof be a salutary 

admonition to make peace with Qod in season ! To " turn bacK 

the weapons of war that are in your hands," is to make them 
powerless against the foe; perhaps to make them recoil upon your- 
selves. Not only would the Lord make the arms of the Jews 
powerless and bring the Chaldean king and his hosts within the 
very city to fight and destroy, but he himself would fight against 
them with outstretohed hand and strong arm, and in great wrath. 
How terrible I 

8. And unto this people thou shalt say, Thus saith the 
Lord; Behold, I set before you the way of life, and the 
way of death. 

9. He that abideth in this city shall die by the sword, 
and by the famine, and by the pestilence : but he that 
goeth out, and &lleth to the Chaldeans tiiat besiege you, 
he shall live, and his life shall be unto him for a prey. 

10. For I have set my fece against this city for evil, 
and not for good, saith the Lord ; it shall be given into 
the hand of Qie king of Babylon, and he shall bum it with 
fire. 

This gives the {>eople to understand distinctly that the city is 
doomed to destruction, and that their only hope of personal safety 

8 
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lies in going out and giving themselves up to the Chaldeans. This 
is a clear iSostration of the language elsewhere used of the moral 
choice which the Lord sets before men between the way of life 
and the way of death, e, a.. Dent 30: 15-20, and Josh. 24: 
14-24. 

11. And touching the house of the king of Judah, say^ 
Hear ye the word of the Lobd ; 

12. O house of David, thus saith the Lobd, Execute 
judgment in the morning, and deliver him that is spoiled 
out of the hand of the oppressor, lest my fiiry go out like 
fire, and bum that none can quench t^ because of the evil 
of your doings. 

This seems to imply that the doom of king Zedekiah, then on 
the throne of David, would be ameliorated personally if he would 
role justl^r, execute jadgment, and deliver the spoiled from the 
hand of lus onpressor. The morning hours were devoted to hear- 
ing causes judicially — ^very appropriately. 

13. Behold, I am against thee, O inhabitant of the val- 
lev, and rock of the plain, saith the Lord ; which say, 
Who shall come down against us? or who shall enter into 
our habitations? 

14. But I will punish you according to the fruit of your 
doings, saith the Lord: and I will kindle a fire in the 
forest thereof, and it shall devour all things round about 
it. 

The clause "0 inhabitant of the valley and rock of the plain /' 
refers to and describes the city of Jerusalem, addressed m the 
feminine (Heb.) as cities commonly were; said to be " of the val- 
ley" because she lay encompassed by hills in the distance. *' As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people" (Ps. 125: 2). She is called "the rock of the 

Slain" with reference also to her physical conformation. The 
escription alludes to her natural strength which made her self- 
confident in regard to her assailants. Ine Lord assured her that 
he was against her, and that her natural strength could avail her 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The precise date of this important chapter is not given in terms, 
but must be drawn from its contents and allusions. Who was the 
king then sitting on his throne wheti Jeremiah went with this 
message as in vs. 1-9? I suppose him to have been Jehoiakim; 
alsOf that v. 10 refers to Josian as ''the dead/' and to his third 
son Shallum, alias tfehoahaz (2 Eangs 23: 31-33, and 2 Chron. 
36: 1-4) as the one that *'goeth away" to die in captivity in 
Egypt Then the king upon whom the woe is pronounced foL his 
iniustice, extortion, and proud display, is Jehoiakim (vs. 13-19.) 
The remaining portion (vs. 20-dO) relates to Jeconiah (alias 
Coniah), son and successor of Jehoialum, who after a three months' 
reign was carried captive to Babylon and died there after not less 
than thirty-seven years of captivity. This passa^ must have been 
of later date, but comes in here because its strain is so analogous 
to what precedes (compare v. 3 with 21: 12), and because it 
.stands in the same relation to the general course of thought both 
in this chapter and the next. Here (in this chapter) we Lord 
disowns ana dooms the wicked kings who have seduced his people 
into sin and led them on to ruin; there Tin the next chapter^ he 
puts forth his power to redeem his people; promises a new king 
and shepherd who should rule righteously and under whom they 
should nnd salvation. 

1. Thus saith the Lord; (jo down to the house of the 
king of Judahy and speak there this word, 

2. And say, Hear uie word of the Lord, O king of Ju- 
dah, that sittest upon the throne of David, thou,, and thy 
servants, and thy people that enter in by these gates : 

As one who must not fear the face of the proudest or most 
wicked of monarchs on his throne, Jeremiah must go to the king's 
house and there proclaim this word. There were things in this 
message that were keenly cutting and humiliating, but they were 
also fearfully true, and being true, they should be said even 
though the guilty man who had done them were a king on his 
throne. It was pertinent to remind this wicked Jehoiakim that 
he sat on the throne of David, for David was in an important sense 
the founder of this kingdom. He had gr^tly enlarged it ; sub- 
dued its enemies, both those who lived within its bounds (the 
Philistines^ and those who lived beyond, e, g.j the Syrians, Am- 
monites, Moabites, Edomites, and Arab tribes. Moreover. David 
had wrested Jerusalem from its heathen occupants and built Jt up 
for his royal city and for the temple of God ; and not least, he 
had placea his name at the head ot those kings who ruled in the 
fear of God and after his own heart In all these respects he had 
left his name and his throne a sacred legacy to his sons and sons' 
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Bons to the latest generation — a model of piety, a role of life for 
all succeeding kings on that throne, and a standing motive to ad- 
minister the government on like prmciples of justice and piety. 

3. Thus saith the Lord; Execute ye judgment and 
righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the hand of 
the oppressor: and do no wrong, do no violence to the 
stranger, the fatherless, nor the widoWj^ neither shed inno- 
cent blood in this place. 

4 For if ye do this thing indeed, then shall there enter 
in by the gates of this house kings sitting upon the throne 
of David, riding in chariots and on horses, he, and his 
servants, and his people. 

With admirable clearness and point the one supreme purpose 
of all civil government, and consequently its prime duties and 
obligations, are here set forth, viz., to execute judgment and 
righteousness, to secure even-handed justice and equity between 
man and man; to shield the weak against the strong, and all 
classes against oppression and wrong. . It was for these purposes 
that God ordained a civil government over his chosen people. 
These are the ends he aims to secure in his sanction of civil gov- 
ernment in all human society. Rulers should be " a terror to evil- 
doers and a praise to them that do welL" In the present case he 
promises, provided they will rule thus, to continue the succession of 
tings on David's throne indefinitely long, and with great prosperity. 
*'Tne riding in chariots and on horses" may be a tacit allusion 
to the reign of Solomon which began so well in the matter of just 
and wise ruling, and rose to such splendor. 

5. But if ye will not hear these words, I swear by my- 
self, saith the Lobd, that this house shall become a deso- 
lation. 

6. For thus saith the Lord unto the king's house of 
Judah ; Thou art Gilead unto me, and the head of Lebanon : 
yet surely I will make thee a wilderness, and cities which 
are not mhabited. 

7. And I will prepare destroyers against thee, every 
one with his weapons ; and they shall cut down thy choice 
cedars, and cast them into the fire. 

If Jehoiakim and his court will not hear, God dooms them to 
utter desolation. Nothing could be more solemn than this fearful 
oath, in which the Lord God swears by himself: "As truly as I 
live, I will execute this sentence of remediless doom I" It would 
be in vain for the king and his princes to say. It can not be that 
God will destroy his own temple and his own city, and let his 
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name be blotted out from among the nations of men. It would 
be all in vain for them to flatter themselves that they were so 
identified with the house, the worship, the name, and the honor 
of God on earth, that they could have nothing to fear from a 
foreign enemy, no such thing to fear as the ruin of their city and 
kingaom. To meet this vain conceit, the Lord says here to the 
house of the king of Judah, **Thou art Gilead to me, and the 
summit-crown of Lebanon " — things precious and glorious in them- 
selves; yet IF I will not make thee a wilderness, and thy cities 
void of population! This strongest form of affirmation, when 
tilled out, would read, If I do not this, then I am not God I ^ I 
fail of this, it will be because I have not power to do it t This 
Hebrew mode of expressing the solemn affirmation is not usually 
translated literally into our English ; yet the sense of it would be 
readily taken in our language, by placing a very strong emphasis 

on the word " if." " They shall cut down thy choice cedars," 

looks back to the conception of the house of Judah as ^' the head 
of Lebanon." 

8. And many nations shall pass by this city, and they 
shall say every man to his neighbor, Wherefore hath the 
Lord done thus unto this great city ? 

9. Then they shall answer, Because they have forsaken 
the covenant of the Lord their God, and worshiped other 
gods, and served them. 

Afbr Jerusalem and the nation of Judah should be laid in 
ruins, many other nations would pass along by her ancient heaps 
of desolation, and inouire, ^* Why did the Lord send such ruin on 
this once great city ? ' The answer brings out the great sin for 
which this judgment came — their utter apostasy from their cov- 
enant with their God, and their inveterate idolatry. 

• 

10. Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him ; hvA 
weep sore ror him that goeth away : for he shall return no 
more, nor see his native country. 

11. For thus saith the Lord touching Shallum the son 
of Josiah king of Judah, which reigned instead of Josiah 
his father, which went forth out of uiis place; He shall not 
return thither any more. 

12. But he shall die in the place whither they have led 
him captive, and shall see this land no more. 

There can be no doubt that here the dead king whom they 
need not bemoan is Josiah, over whose death the mourning was ex- 
ceedingly great. (See 2 Chron. 35 : 24, 25, and Zech. 12:11.) This 
Shallum who went into captivity was his third son, who was his 
immediate successor, and who reigned but three months, and was 
then deposed by Pharaoh-nechoh and taken with him into Egypt 
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to return no more. He bears the name of Jehoahaz in the brief 
records of Kin&;9 and Chronicles ; was evidently preferred bj the 
people (see 2 Chron. 36 : 1) before Jehoiakim his elder brother, 
ana apparently was a much more worthy man, or at least was less 
contemptible. For him they might fitly mourn. It was an object 
with Jeremiah to make the king and his princes feel that it was a 
fearful thing to be borne away into captivity under a cruel foreign 
king. Tiiis was their own impending doom. The prophet inti- 
mates that this doom would be far more terrible to them than to 
die as the good Josiah died. 

13. Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unright- 
eousness, and his chambers by wrong; that useth his neigh- 
bor's service without wages, and giveth him not for his 
work ; 

14. That saithy I will build me a wide house, and large 
chambers, and cutteth him out windows; and it is ceiled 
with cedar, and painted with vermilion ! 

15. Shalt thou reign, because thou closest thyself in cedar? 
Did not thy father eat and drink, and do judgment and 
justice, and then it was well with him ? 

16. He judged the cause of the poor and needy ; then it 
was well with him: was not this to know me? saith the 
Lord. 

17. But thine eyes and thy heart are not but for thy 
covetousness, and for to shed innocent blood, and for op- 
pression, and for violence, to do it. 

This woe does not begin with naming Jehoiakim, the king then 
on the throne. The prophet first describes him in points too plain 
to be mistaken. He then addresses him (v. 15), and finally (v. 18) 
gives his name and God's solemn message to him announcing his 

terrible doom. The repeated exhortations to Jehoiakim to do 

justice, to execute judgment, to abstain from oppression (see 
above, vs. 3, 4, and chap. 7: 5-9), plainly intimate the general 
character of his reign in these respects. The history gives us a 
hint of this in its brief notice of his heavy exactions of tribute 
firom the people (2 Kings 23 : 33, 35) : " Pharaoh-nechoh put the 
land to a trioute of a hundred talents of silver and a talent of 

fsld." "And Jehoiakim gave the silver and the gold to Pharaoh ; 
ut " [he gave nothing from his own princely estate, nothing from 
the accumulated wealth of the crown] " he taxed the land to give 
the money according to the commandment of Pharaoh : he exacted 
the silver and the gold of the people of the land, of every one ac- 
cording to his taxation, to give it to Pharaoh-nechoh." This very 
particular statement plainly implies that the king laid this burden 
too exclusively upon the people, and made their taxation cruelly 
severe, while ne oore no snare of it himselE In our passage the 
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prophet represents him as lavishing the wealth of the nation upNon 
nis palace at this very time when his people were crushed with 
taxation— extorting labor from them withoat wages, and building 
his house by unrighteousness. This was both mean and wicked, 
- and we instmctively honor the Lord for frowning upon it and doom- 
ing this proud tyrant to a dishonored grave as a nt retribution for 
building his costly and magnificent palace with coerced, unpaid 
labor in the midst of the general suffering of an overtaxea people. 
In y. 15, the Hebrew reads, not precisely ** closest thyself in cedar/' 
but **do8t rival or emulate in cedar," t. e., rival aU other kings; 
seek to outdo them all in the costliness and splendor of thy palace. 

^Will this guarantee to thee a long and prosperous reign 7 Far 

otherwise. '' Did not thy father eat and drmk,' enjoying the good 
things of life quite sufficiently, and yet without any such extortion 
and wasteful expenditure as this of thine 7 Did not he do justice 
and judgment and thus ensure prosperity ? Do not you, his recre- 
ant son, know that he judged the cause of the poor and needy, 
and tiiat so judging ana so doing it was well witn him ? And is 
not this administration of justice— done withal in kindness and 
compassion — ^'to know me^ saith the Lord?" Is any thing else 
knowing me f Will not every king who really knows me rule thus ? 
Does not all that you know of God lead to such ruling and reign- 
ing, and demand it of you who sit on my throne? ^V. 17 charges 

that King Jehoiakim set his eje and heart on nothing else but 
covetousness (t. e., grasping unjust gain) even at the cost of inno- 
cent blood, extortion, oppression, and violence. With covetousness 
as his ruling passion, to compass his ends he spared no man's 
rights or even life. With the absolute power of the throne at his 
command, there would scarcely be any limit to his extortions, his 
violence, and his murders — a most revolting picture of meanness 
and of guilt ! Is it wonderful that the Lord doomed him to in- 
famy ? ^This man was one of the sons of the good Josiah. He 

had scorned that illustrious example; had set at naught eveiy 
principle of his father's excellent reign. In the face of light and 
truth and of the best instruction, he had given his heart to the 
foulest wickedness of which a king could be guilty. So let him 
die dishonored and despised! 

18. Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning Jehoiakim 
the son of Josiah king of Judah ; They shall not lament 
for him, saying, Ah my brother I or, An sister 1 they shall 
not lament for him, saying, Ah lord 1 or. Ah hb glory 1 

19. He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn 
and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem. 

Let us note the striking contrast between the great mourning 
over the death of the father Josiah, and the utter absence of even 
one note of grief over the burial of his godless, graceless, guilty 
son I Nobody shall say over him, "Ah his glory I " There was 
no glory lost there to bo deplored I As a deiM ass is dragged oat 
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of the city unwept^ cast forth only to get the loathsome carcass out 
of the way, so should Jehoiakim die and all the living be glad 
thereof! ^The history says this of his latter end, that "Neb- 
uchadnezzar bound him in fetters to cany him to Babylon" 
(2 Chron. 36: 6). Precisely where or when he died, nobody 
cared enough to give the world its record. 

20. Oo up to Lebanon, and cry; and lift up thy yoice 
in Bashan, and cry &om the passages : for all thy lovers 
are destroyed. 

21. I spake unto thee in thy prosperity ; but thou saidst, 
I will not hear. This hath been thy manner &om thy youth, 
that thou obeyedst not my voice. 

22. The wind shall eat up all thy pastors, and thy lovers 
shall so into captivity : surely then shalt thou be ashamed 
and confounded for all thv ^ckedness. 

23. O inhabitant of Lebanon, that makest thy nest in 
the cedars, how gracious shalt thou be when pangs come 
upon thee, the pain as of a woman in travail I 

As said above in the introduction to this chapter, this last por- 
tion (vs. 20-30) refers to Jeconiah, otherwise called Goniah, the 
son of Jehoiakun. In the first four verses he is not brought out 
by name [Jehoiakim was not at first; see vs. 13-17], but the 
manner in which he is introduced in v. 24 shows that these four 
vs. (20-23) refer to him. Indeed, they can refer to none other, for 

Jehoiakim has gone to his dishonored grave. ^The spirit of this 

passage (addressed apparently to Jerusalem) is, "Go to the top 
of the hi^h mountain to mourn and wail," that thy voice may 
resound £roughout all the land; for all thy friends ("lovers") 

are destroyed. "Cry from the passages," should be, "Cry firom 

Abarim'* — ^the proper name of the great mountain chain east of 
the Jordan, of which Mount Nebo was a prominent peak. So 
understood, the clause is parallel with the former, "Go up to 

Lebanon," etc. ^The Lord had spoken to this young king in 

friendly warning while he was prosperous, but he would not hear. 
Indeed, from his youth he haa persisted in this vncked course, 
regardless of the voice of God. Of necessity this must ensure his 
rum. In v. 22, "pastures" (as it is in some editions) should be 
read "jxu/or«," shepherds; here in the sense of thy princes, rulers, 
whom the wind of divine judgment should destroy. The Hebrew 
word here is theparticipfe of the usual verb for acting the part 
of a shepherd. Tne same word occurs in the same sense in cnap. 

23: 1, 2, 4. "Lovers" (as before v. 20) in the sense of dearest 

friends, and essentiallv parallel with "pastors." The description 
of the king as "a dweller in Lebanon, and as "making his nest 
in the cedars," looks toward that stately palace built bv bis father 
(vs. 13-15), which rivaled the proudest of regal palaces in its 
cedars (v. 15). Shall his nestling so high in the cedai^ps save 
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him from a fearful Ml 7 Nay verily ! Rather, all the more shall 
he faU for the very pride and oppression which that palace repre- 
sents! "How gracious" means, How much to be pitied shalt 

thou be in the hour of thy travail pains 1 

24. A8 I live, saith the Lord, though Coniah the son 
of Jehoiakim king of Judah were the signet upon my right 
hand, yet would I pluck thee thence ; 

25. And I will give thee into the hand of them that 
seek thy life, and into the hand of them whose face thou 
fearest, even into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar king pf 
Babylon, and into the hand of the Chaldeans. 

Here we have the name of the royal personage referred to in 
the four preceding verses, and throughout this passage (vs. 20-30). 
He bears this name, Coniah, only here (vs. 24, 28, and in chap. 
37: 1). He takes the name of «feconiah 1 Chron. 3: 16, 17, and 
Jer. 24: 1, and 27: 20, and 28: 4, and 29: 2; and the name of 
Jehoiachin in 2 Kings 24: 8, 12, and 2 Chron. 36: 9, and else- 
where. The full name, whether Jehoiachin or Jeconiah, means 
"trAom Jehovah appoints;" but the prophet, in our chapter, strikes 
off the part taken from the name Jehovah, probably to indicate 
that, having proved himself unworthy, ho is no longer a king 

appointed of God. The signet-ring on the right hand would 

represent whatever was peculiarly valuable and precious. Though 
Coniah was in some respects as valuable and dear to the Lord as 
a slgnet-rins:, yet for his sins the Lord would pluck him off his 
finger, t. e., hurl him from his throne, and send him into captivity. 

The history of this young but wicked king shows that ne was 

taken captive to Babylon; that he lay there at least thirty-seven 
years in captivity; was then brought forth from prison on the 
accession oi EvU-merodach, and treated with princely kindness. 
This Chaldean king reigned but two years. We hear no more of 
Jehoiachin. (See 2 Kings 25: 27-30, and Jer. 52: 31-34.) 
Ezekiel, a fellow-captive, dates from the years of his captivity. 
(See Ezek. 1 : 2, and 8: 1, etc.) 

26. And I will cast thee out, and thy mother that bare 
thee, into another country, where ye were not bom; and 
there shall ye die. 

27. But to the land whereunto they desire to return, 
thither shall they not return. 

Special notice is taken of his mother because he was yet very 
young and she was queen-regent Her name is j^iven Nehushta 
(2 Kings 24: 8). The account of his capture miuies his mother 
prominent (2 Kings 24: 12, 15). It is generally conceded that 
the young king was eight years old, as in 2 Chron. 36 : 9, and not 
ei^teen, as the passage 2 Kings 24: 8 makes it by some error 
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of the text Both the son and the mother were doomed to die in 
the land of their captivity and never return to the land of their 
birth and of their earnest love. 

28. la this man Coniah a despised broken idol? is he 2l 
vessel wherein is no pleasure? wherefore are they cast out, 
he and his seed, and are cast into a land which they know 
not? 

These questions imply an affirmative answer. They are put to 
raise the mquiry in the reader's mind why so dire a doom fell on a 
Jewish king. The word rendered " idol," in the phrase, " despised 
broken idol," seems to mean simply an earthen vessel, a cneap 
thing at best, and when broken quite worthless and fit only to be 
cast out and despised. In this view, the next clause is strictly 
parallel (as it should be); a vessel in which no one has any pleas- 
ure or feels any interest, save to get it out of the way. It has 
been thougiit that this manner of speaking denoted at least a shade 
of sympathy and commiseration in the prophet's mind for his un- 
timely fate. Perhaps so ; at least the prophet does not hold him 
up to execration as he did his father Jchoiiikim. 

29. O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord. 

30. Thus saith the Lord, Write ye this man childless, a 
man that shall not prosper in his days : for no man of his 
seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, and 
ruling any more in Judah. 

The repetition of the word "earth" has no other significance 

save emphasis. This young kin^ was doomed to be childless, 

not in the sense of having no ofi'spring, but of having none to suc- 
ceed him on the throne of David and to rule any more in Judah. 
That he had sons appears in 1 Chron. 3: 17, Id and in Matt. 
1 : 12. In him the royal line became extinct — a fact pregnant 
with significance in this connection, opening the way for the sub- 
ject of the next chapter, the new king whom God would raise up 
for a shepherd to his people (23 : 5, G). 



■ooj^Ko^ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

This chapter stands in the closest relations of thought to the 
preceding. The succession of wicked kings, the three recreant 
sons of Josiah, brought to view, delineated and doomed there, are 
here referred to as '^the pastors that destroy and scatter the sheep 
on the Lord's pasture-field." They are doomed to fearful judg- 
ments; but the Lord in his loving fiiithfulness will yet save his 
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people, and for this end will raise up a righteous Kin^ in the per- 
son of the Messiah, under whose just sway Uie people will have 
salvation, instead of such judnnents as their wickea kings had 
brought down upon them. This is the course of thought which 
introduces and illustrates this signal prophecy of the Messiah 
(vs. 6, 6) and of his blessed reign (vs. 7, 8). The remaining por- 
tion of the chapter (vs. 9-40) treats of Uie false prophets whose 
influence had been and then was so pernicious to the people. 

1. Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the 
sheep of my pasture I saith the Lord. 

That the word *' pastors" is applied to the kings that sat on 
David's throne, comes naturally from the fact that David himself 
was taken from the care of his father's flocks and put to tiie care 
of the Lord's people. He was in more senses than one the shep- 
herd-king^ i. «., a king who rose from shepherd-life to Uie life of 
king, and who made that kingly life a fine example of pastoral 
care and influence over the Ix)rd's covenant people. In tne lieht 
of his example suggested by this very term, it was most fit that 
the direst woes should fall on those recreant kin^ recently named 
and described, who had destroyed or scattered into foreign lands 
the sheep who were on the Lord's pasture-land in Canaan. The 
main thoughts in this passage (v. 1--8) are found even more fully 
expanded in Ezck. 34. 

2. Therefore thus saith the Lord God of Israel against 
the pastors that feed my people; Ye have scattered my 
flock, and driven them away, and have not visited them : 
behold, I will visit upon you the evil of your doings, saith 
the Lord. 

"The Lord God of Israel" is the appropriate designation of 
Jehovah in such a connection as this. He appears here in glori- 
ous promise and prophecy as the deliverer oi nis people, because 
he is by covenant the Lord God of Israel — of Israel as a whole 
people irrespective of the revolt and loss of the ten tribes — of Israel 
as the offspring of him who was a prince with God. Here, as 
elsewhere in this prophet, we may notice the sharp turn on the 
word " visit" Because ye have not visited my flock to look after 
them and supply their wants, I will visit upon you the retribution 

so righteous!^ deserved. ^The phrase, " uie evil of your doings," 

finds its original in the standara threatening recorded Deut. 28 : 
20 : " Because of the wickedness of thy doings whereby thou hast 
forsaken me." 

3. And I will gather the remnant of my flock out of all 
countries whither I have driven them, and will bring them 
again to their folds; and they shall be fruitful and in- 
crease. 
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4. And I will set up shepherds over them which shall 
feed them : and they shall fear no more, nor be dismayed, 
neither shall they l>e lacking, saith the Lobd. 

This gathering of the remnant and settine up shepherds over 
them, must be understood to refer mainly to the great mgatherings 
of the Christian age and to the pastoral work of the Messifdi him- 
self, brought out more distinctly in ys. 5-8. Lesser and prior 
restorations, like that from Babylon under Zerubbabel, may be in- 
cluded as coming under the same covenant love and faithlulness, 
but can not by any means be regarded as exhausting the signifi- 
cance of ihi& promise. The " fraitfulness and increase" ofthe 
restoration from Babylon was relatively smaU; the security ("they 
shall fear no evilj" etc.,) came then very far short of reaUzing the 
full import of this promise. 

5. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a Eang shall 
reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the earth. 

• " Behold, the days come, saith the Lord," I take to be a strong 
asseveration, apprising us that other days are to come, all unlike 
the past, pregnant with rich and precious ^ood for the people of 

Qod. " I will raise up unto David," imphes that this event will 

fulfill his promises made to David, and will redeem a pledge which 
stands recorded as ^ven to him. There was the more reason for 
referring here to this promise because the names, Jehoiakim and 
Jehoiacnin, were both taken from that remarkable promise found 
2 Sam. 7: 12: *' I will set up (Jehoiakim, meaning whom the Lord 
sets up) thy seed afler thee, and 1 will establish («^hoiachin, whom 
the Lord establishes) his kingdom." But in the case of those un- 
godly sons of the ^ood Josiah, the significance of this promise 
signally failed. Josiah no doubt hoped that these sons would 
realize the fulfillment of the precious ideas involved in these names, 
but their vrickedness frustrated every such hope. The Lord, how- 
ever, will raise up a king who vrill most entirely fulfill that original 

promise to David. "Branch" is not precisely a limb of a tree, 

put rather a s?ioot or sprout which springs up from ihe root and 
becomes itself the tree.^ The word appears earliest in Isa. 4: 2, 
and is said of the Messiah elsewhere, e. g.j Jer. 33: 15, Zech. 3: 

8, and 6 : 12. He would be righteous in broad distinction from 

the savagely unrighteous kings, brought to view in the previous 
chapter, especially Jehoiakim, who was unsurpassed in shameless 
injustice and oppression. [The same word is used of the Messiah 

in Isa. 53 : 11, and Zech. 9 : 9.1 He would be a great king put 

in charge over this whole world to rule it, for the interests of 
righteousness and salvation, " head over all things to his church " 
for the sake of subserving their interests and promoting the great 
work of saving this world from its sin and rain. ^* He shall 
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reign and be loue** (rather than "prosper.") The being wise is 
the primary and leading sense ; the prosperity is a secondary re- 
sult He will ensare judgment and justice in the earth all unlike 
the base administration of the later Jewish kin^ under whom 
oppression was rampant and justice was trampled under foot 
ouch is the magnificent description given here of Messiah's reign. 
The terms and phrases in this description are naturally drawn 
from regal life, and are especially antithetic to the reigns of those 
apostate Jewish kings, because uie entire promise stands in con- 
trast with their reign and its ruinous results upon the people of 
God. 

6. In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely: and this is his name whereby he shall be 
caUed, THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Judah and Israel must here be thought of as representing the 
true Israel of God according to Galatians 6: 16: "reace be upon 
them, even upon the Israel of God." This means the Messiah's 
kingdom as enlarged by the accession of the Gentiles, and lifted 
to a higher plane of spiritual life by the fuller revelation of God 
through his incarnate Son, and by the mission of his Spirit. In 
its terms, and indeed in its spirit as well, this promise (" In his 
days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely' ) refers 
to that most sublime description of Jehovah's care for his people, 
seen in Deut. 33 : 26-29 : "There is none like unto the God of 
Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heavens in thy help, and in his ex- 
cellency on the sky." " The eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms ; and he shall thrust out the enemy 
from before thee, and shall say, * Destroy them.' " " Israel then 

shall dwell in safety alone." "Happy art thou, O 

Israeli who ia like unto thee, O people saved by the Lord" — 
"the shield of thy help, and who is the sword of thine excel- 
lency I" So blessed shall be the future reign of our great King 
Messiah, when his gospel shall have unbounded sway, and his 
love shall rule in all nearts without a rival, and unto the real 
holiness in heart and life of his whole people I Then Zion's King 
shall bear this name, thb Lobd ous Riohtbousness. In Hebrew 
usage names are significant, and especially names that are given 
for a definite purpose, on solemn occasions, and in a manner 
peculiarly marked and distinctive. H6nce the significance of this 
name becomes a grave question, around which cluster the highest 

interests. ^In determining this significance, it is manifest that 

we ought to be governed by the general course of thought which 
obtains throughout the passage. And, further, we are bound to 
give it a sense which will not conflict with that which we must 
give to precisely the same name, " the Lord our Righteousness," 
when we find it applied (33 : 16) to the Lord's people — to Jeru- 
salem as the mother of us all. — --Guided by these principles, we 
must reject the interpretation which finds in this wora " righteoos- 
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11688 " the idea of Christ's perfect obedience and merit| as conati- 
tating a fund or stock wluch is transferred to his pec^e, and 
becomes theirs by substitution, t. &, by being accounted theirs 
irrespectiye of their own personal ri^teousness of heart and life. 
This idea need not come under special discussion here, fiirther 
than to say that it has no sympathy with the context; is alto- 
gether foreign from the course ofthou^t in this passage; can by 
no means be taken as the sense of the same phrase in chap. 33 : 
16; and therefore can not be found here without Tiolence and 

caprice. ^For the same reasons we must reject the analogous 

construction which finds in this word ** righteousness," as applied 
here to the Messiah, the idea of justification in the sense of the 
forgi?ene8s of sin, by which sinners become risht before the divine 
law. This doctrine is amply taught in the >iew Testament; but 
the fact of its being true, and taught there, does not proye that it 
is taught here. The course of thought here holds us to the idea 
of a just and righteous re^ administration, in the strongest con- 
trast with the cruelly unjust reign of the last Jewish Sings on 
David's throne. It looks also to the resulting peace, prosperity, 
and salvation under King Messiah, which stand over against the 
resulting wickedness and national ruin which came upon the 

nation through those wicked kings. ^Another grave question 

arises here, viz., whether the name Jehovah is here given to the 
Messiah in such a sense that the fact can be legitimately used as 
proof of his divinity. Does the name here trufy assume that he 
IS Jehovah of Uosts ? The question I raise here is not whether 
the Messiah is truly divine, *^6od over all," but whether this pas- 
sage proves it This question I am constrained to answer in the 
negative ; especially because the Hebrew usage of incorporating 
the names oi the Deity into proper names of persons and things, 
does not sustain or even admit tne affirmative. Thus, e.g.y Moses 
built an altar after his defeat of Amalek, and called it Jehovah- 
nissi, meaniDg Jehovah my banner; but certainly not in the 
sense that the altar is Jehovah the Eternal God (Ex. 17: 15). 
Jacob gives his altar (Gen. 33 : 20) the analogous name ^^El-elohe- 
Israelf God, the God of Israel ; but this should not be regarded as 
proving that the altar is God, and has the attributes of G^. The 
name Zedekiah means, the righteousness of God — scarcely differ^ 
ing in thought from the name before us, the Lord our Righteous- 
ness. This means, he under whom the Lord gives righteousness 
to his people. But more decisive still is the fact that tms identical 
name, Jehovah-tsidkenu^ \a given (Jer. 33: 16) to Jerusalem or 
Judah, representing the people of (jM. Now we can not admit 
this name as proof that God's people are divine in the sense of 
being God. Hence we can not logically and safely admit this 
name of the Messiah to be proof that he is truly Jehovah. That 
he is really God, I have no doubt. There are texts that legiti- 
mately prove it All I have to say on the subject here is, uiat 
this passage is not one of that class. But the passage does 
prove that Jesus the Messiah will fully reidixe the idea of a 
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righteous and wise, and therefore prosperous and glorious King 
of his people. In him the spirit of Ps. 72 will have .its ample and 
illustrious manifestation : *' He shall judge the Lord's people with 
righteousness, and his poor with judgment" "The mountains 
shall brin^ peace to his people, and the little hills by righteous- 
ness." " He shall judge the poor of the people. Ho shall save 
the children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor." 
" In his days shall the righteous flourish, and abundance of peace 
BO long as the moon endureth," etc. His reign will bo one of 
munificent blessings, filling all the earth with peace and love, 
bearing joy to all lands, and bringing to the Most High God a 
rich and perpetual tribute of praise and glory. 

7. Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
they shall no more say. The Lord liveth, which brought 
up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt; 

8. But, The Lord liveth, which brought up and which 
led the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, 
and from all countries whither I had driven them; and 
they shall dwell in their own land. 

See chapter 16: 14, 15, and notes there. The sentiment here 
must be that this deliverance and the consequent blessedness of 
it will surpass and eclipse the exodus from Egyptian bondage, 
and hence this will take the place of that as a standing witness 
and illustration of God's redeeming power and mercy. That they 
should be thought of as coming back from the north country to 
their own land is the natural result of the antithesis between the 
fruits of those last wicked reigns of the kings of Judah, and of 
this one all-righteous, wise, and prosperous reign of King Messiah. 
This must needs undo the evils of that; this must restore Zion 
from the ruin ^produced by those wicked kings. The vnckedness 
of those vile lungs caused the captivity; the righteousness of this 
good King Messiah must cause the corresponding restoration from 
captivihr. The force of this antithesis naturalr^ determines the 
form of the expression here ; and yet we should greatly err if we 
were to assume that the Messiah's work consisted in precisely the 
literal undoing of those evils, t. e.y in restoring Judah from her cap- 
tivity, and in little or nothing else. This mode of interpretation 
would teach that the main if not the only work of the Messiah 
would be to restore the Jews to Palestine and to reestablish Ju- 
daism forever. Paul held an entirely different view of Christ's 
great mission. The New Testament teaches the very opposite of 
wis. The Apostolic Church fought this Judaizing notion to the 
very death during at least one whole generation ; — ^fought it with 
argument; fought it vnth the authority of inspiration; mughi it at 
the cost of hundreds and thousands oi martyred lives. What shall 
we then say of the folly of building the walls of the latterday 
Zion on the same Jewish or rather Judaized foondations 1 
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9. My heart within me is broken because of the proph- 
ets; all my bones shake; I am like a drunken man, and 
like a man whom wine hath overcome, because of the 
Lord, and because of the words of his holiness. 

With a high dej^e of probability the first word in the Hebrew 
translated '* because of the prophets ' should be taken as indicating 
the general subject of this portion (vs. 9-40), and should be trans- 
lated "of," or "concerning the prophets." Jeremiah has intro- 
duced and indicated his general subject repeatedly in precisely this 
form (48: 1 and 49: 1, 7, 23, 28). Then the verse should read, 
"Concerning the prophets." "My heart within me is broken; 
all my bones are relaxed" (are soft through fear); "I am as a 
drunken man," etc., ^*^beca\Lse of the Lord and because of his holy 
words," t. «.,. words which denounce sin. This word " because of * 
is not the same which stands before the word "prophets." This 
means "from before the Lord," or from the face of the Lord, 

I am filled with fear, etc. Where our translation, following the 

ancient yersions, has the word "shake," in the clause "aU my 
bones sfiake ; " the later lexicographers, following its etymology 
and the usage of its cognate words, make it, "My bones are soi^ 

weak ; " 1 have lost my strength. ^These prophets are of course 

the false prophets whose infiuence was in every point of view ut- 
terly pernicious. 

10. For the land is full of adulterers; for because of 
swearing the land mourneth ; the pleasant places of the 
wilderness are dried up, and their course is evil, and their 
force is not right. 

In some cases it is somewhat difficult to discriminate between a 
literal use of the words for adultery and the figurative which ap- 
plies them to idolatry. Here I incline to the latter, because the 
thought seems to be upon the great national sin of the people, as 
is also indicated v. 15 : " For from the prophets of Jerusalem is 
profaneness " [impiety] " gone forth into all the land." The land 
IS full of idolaters — people committing adultery against the God of 
their national covenant who was a husband to them. At the same 
time it might be said that idolatry begat and fostered adultery in 
the sense of violating the marriage covenant in their social state. 
But the prophet does not seem to think of this here. In the words 
" Because of swearing the land mourneth," the English reader 
naturally thinks of profane swearing in our modem sense. I am 
led to a different view of the meaning: (1.) Because I do not find 
the original word * used here ever employed for the profane oath ; 
but only for the solemn oath and curse ; most commonly that of 
the Lord himself. (2.) Wo get a very appropriate sense if we ap- 
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g!y it to the great curse which Jehovah denounced in his law (see 
eui 27 : 15-26, and 28 : 15-68) against precisely such sins as 
had now become both national and inveterate. This awful curse 
of the Lord their God had begun to fall terribly upon the land. 
Who then should not quail with terror and find all his bones soft 

and his heart sinking within him ? " Their course is evil," badj 

rushing on headldn^ evermore from lesser to greater sin. " Their 
force is not right," in the sense that all their great influence is 
wrong, ruinous. 

11. For both prophet and priest are profane ; yea, in my 
house haye I found their wickedness, saith the Lord. 

"Profane" in the strong sense of impious, reckless of the fear 
and honor of Qod. It was horrible that both prophet and priest, 
the orders who chiefly bore the religious responsibilities of the 
nation, to whom men looked for pious example and instruction, 
were utterly lost to all sense of their duty, and were deeply apos- 
tate from God. ''Yea, in my house" (the temple) ''have I found 
altars for Baal," which is the thing referred to nere. (See 2 Kings 
21 : 5, and 23 : 12, and Ezek. 8 : 3, 9, 10, etc.) 

12. Wherefore their way shall be unto them as slippery 
loays in the darkness : they shall be driyen on, and fall 
therein : for I will bring evil upon them, even the year of 
their yisitation, saith the Lobd. 

These figures are at once very plain and very forcible. " Slip- 
pery places" are of course dangerous at the best. Uow much 
more so in the darkness! The wise and careful always avoid 
such risks if they can. The Lord means to show them that their 
way must lead to ruin. He will surely bring upon them "the 
time of their visitation " vnth eztremest judgments. See the same 
phrase concerning the men of Anathoth (11: 23). 

13. And I haye seen folly in the prophets of Samaria; 
they prophesied in Baal, and caused my people Israel 
to err. 

14. I haye seen also in the prophets of Jerusalem a hor- 
rible thing : they commit adultery, and walk in lies : they 
strengthen also the hands of eyil doers, that none doth r^ 
turn from his wickedness : they are all of them unto me as 
Sodom, and the inhabitants thereof as Gomorrah. 

The noticeable thing in these verses is the stronger shading of 
odiousness and of guilt in the prophets of Jerusalem than in the 
prophets of Samaria. In those of Samaria the Lord had seen 
"folly," the lack of sense, insipidity, as the original legitimately 
signifies; but in the prophets of^ Jerusalem "a horrible tiling/' in- 
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exprcssiblj revolting and loathsome. The prophets of Samaria 
made Uie people err; those of Jerusalem so strengthened the hands 
of evil-doers that none turned back from his wioxed ways. Sama- 
ria was bad enough ; Jerusalem was indefinitely worse. Her false 
prophets threw their influence with deadly effect against all the 
Lord could do to bring the people to repentance. This was insuf- 
ferably grievous and provoking. They are to him as Sodom and 
Gomorrah — the standing type of foulest sin. The reason of this 
discrimination against the prophets of Jerusalem obviously is, that 
they sinned against far greater light than their brethren of Sama- 
ria. They had the house and Sie worship of God in the midst 
of them, and the Lord's true prophets had often borne their testi- 
mony there. That groat axiom in morals, The light sinned against 
measures the guilt oj the sinner, finds here both illustration and 
proof. 

15. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts concerning 
the prophets; Behold, I will feed them with wormwood, 
and make them drink the water of gall: for from the 
prophets of Jerusalem is profaneness gone forth into all 
the land. 

Jerusalem, which should have been the central and radiating 
point for good influences to all the land, was in fact the very op- 
posite — the source and fountain of wickedness for the whole land. 
The power which place, position, and prestige gave them for good, 

they perverted for evil. What could be more odious to God I 

Let us note here how fearful is this warning to those who hold 
high positions in the church or in the community, but desecrate 
them by scandalous sin I How much reason the Lord has for 

launching his direst thunderbolts upon their heads I ^The evil 

denounced upon these sinners is, that they shall have an intensely 
bitter portion. See t^e same expression in chap. 8 : 14, and 9 : 15. 

16. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Hearken not unto the 
words of the prophets that prophesy unto you ; they make 
you vain : they speak a vision of their own heart, and not 
out of the mouth of the Lord. 

17. They say still unto them that despise me. The Lord 
^lath said, Ye shall have peace ; and they say unto every 
6ne that walketh after the imagination of his own heart, 
No evil shall come upon you. 

The phrase " They make you vain," might in some connections 
mean, They seduce you into idolatry — to the worship of "Vanities," 
according to the common use of tliis word and of its cognates for 
idols. But the connection here decidedly sustains the sense of 
delude^ deceive. They make you believe a lie ; they say to those 
who despise Jehovah, " Yo shall have peace," than which nothing 
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could bo more false or more ruinous. Hence most fitly the Lord 
exhorts the people to ^ve no heed to their words. So it is always 
ineffably perilous to listen to men who profess to speak truly for 
God, yet in fact speak only the visions of their own heart. Men 
sometimes pervert the Bible so that it no longer utters (in their 
construction of it) the true voice of God, but seems to indorse 
their own lies. So doing they wield a terrible power for eviL 
They assume a fearful responsibility before God. 

18. For who hath stood in the counsel of the Lord, and 
hath perceived and heard bis word ? who hath marked his 
word, and heard it f 

This verse is by no means to be taken as a continuation of what 
the false prophets say ; but perhaps as a continuation of what the 
Lord was saying in v. 16 ; certaimy as the words of the Lord. In 
the matter of the false and the true prophets, nothing could be 
more important than to draw the line between them definitely and 
distinctly, giving the marks and tests whereby each class may be 
known. Hence the Lord gives these tests here. " Look for the 
man who has stood in the counsel " (so our English translation), 
but the Hebrew would almost bear the other word ^^ council" — i. «., 
who has stood in consultation with the Lord ; who has been in his 
conclave, among his confidential friends. The word fully expresses 
the idea of entire sympathy, and of full and free communion. It 
is used Ps. 89: 7: "God is greatly to be feared in the assembly 
of his saints ; " also Ps. 25 : 14 : " The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him ; he will show them his covenant" See also 
Prov. 3: 32, and Job 15: 8. The sense is, one who has been in 
close and intimate communion with God, who has listened care- 
fully and affectionately to his words, and who has enjoyed precious 

manifestations of his love. ^The further description in our text 

should be carefully noted: "One who has seen and heard his 
words; " and in the parallel clause, " Who is he that has bent his 
mind in closest attention to the word of the Lord, and so has truly 
heard it?" These are the men who may be relied on to speak the 
word of God truly and honestly. A thoroughly docile and humble 
spirit, a heart in deep sympathy with God, a supreme regard for 
his will, and for his revealed word as its reliable manifes^ition to 
men — these are decisive tests by which the true prophet may be 
distinguished from the false in every age. 

19. Behold, a whirlwind of the Lord is gone forth in 
fury, even a grievous whirlwind : it shall fall grievously 
upon the head of the wicked. 

20. The anger of the Lord shall not return, until he 
have executed, and till he have performed the thoughts of 
his heart: in the latter days ye shall consider it per- 
fectly. 
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These yerses paint in terribly yivid colors the judgments about 
to break forth primarily on the heads of the false prophets, and 
ultimately on tnose whom they had deluded to their destruction. 
The whirlwind is one of the most terrific engines of destruction 
anywhere developed in our world, and not least in the oriental, 
half-tropical climate of Judea. It goes forth from the Lord in his 
wrath. The word rendered " grievous," means one which is rolled 
upon itself as it moves along, or rather, which is twirled and hurled 
down from Jehovah's hand so as to come rushing and crashing 
upon the head of the wicked. Nothing shall set back this outburst 
of wrath from Jehovah until he shall have fully accomplished 
the thoughts of his heart The wicked vrill not heed the warn- 
ing now, but they will think of it in the latter days. Wicked men 
absorb their attention in the worthless pleasures and comparatively x 
worthless business of this world, as if they could not possibly save 
time for serious thought upon God's threatened judgments; out in 
the latter days they will nnd time enough to think of their folly ; 
time enough to consider all these thin^ perfectly. Alas ! but it 

will be then too late for thought to their own profit! Heng- 

stenberg renders v. 19 thus: "Behold the tempest of the Lord — 
glowing fire goes forth, a constant storm; on tne head of the un- 
godly snail it rest; the glowing anger of the Lord will not return," 
etc. 

21. I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran ; I have 
not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. 

22. But if they had stood in my counsel, and had caused 
my people to hear mj words, then they should have turned 
them from their evil way, and from the evil of their 
doings. 

The Lord disclaims all responsibility for the mission or the doc- 
trine of these false prophets. They went forth unbidden. 

Here we have the same phrase as m y. 18, showins^ that these 
false prophets had never stood in Jehovah's counsel, if they had, 
far otuer results would have followed. 

23. Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a Grod 
afar off? 

24. Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him? saith the Lord. Do not I fill heaven and 
earth? saith the Lord. 

The special bearing of these interrogations is upon the case of 
those false prophets. Do they think, saith the Lord, that I do not 
know their hearts ? Do they flatter themselves that I am too far 
off to see and to know them? or that they can hide in secret 
places so as to escape the searching glance of my eye ? In these 
sublime strains the Lord asserts his omniscience and omnipresence. 
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Himself every-where, his eye looking through all hearts— how vain 
for the wicked to dream that they can think a thought Qod will 
not know, or frame a device that his eye will not pierce through, 
or do a foul deed which he will not surely see and terrihly dis- 
close before the universe? 

25. I have heard what the prophets said, that prophesy 
lies in my name, saying, I have dreamed, I have dreamed. 

26. How long shall thU be in the heart of the prophets 
that prophesy lies ? yea, they are prophets of the deceit of 
their own heart ; 

27. Which think to cause my people to forget my name 
by their dreams which they tell every man to his neighbor, 
as their fathers have forgotten my name for Baal. 

The false prophets of whom the Lord here speaks made great 
account of pretended dreams. The records of the Old Testament 
show abunaantly that the Lord did sometimes speak to men in 
dreams. The cases of Joseph, of Daniel, of Nebuchadnezzar, will 
be readily recalled. The Lord recognized this as one of his modes 
of speaking to men (Num. 12 : 2), but he also warned his people 
against being imposed upon by false pretenders to inspired dreams 
(Deut. 13: 1-3.) 

28. The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream ; 
and he that hath my word, let him speak my word faith- 
fully. What 18 the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord. 

29. Is not my word like as a fire? saith the Lord; and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ? 

If any of those false prophets have a dream, let them tell it as 
a mere dream, a simple fancy of the mind in sleep ; but let them 
and let all who hear them distinguish broadly between such dreams 
and my words. If I give my word to any prophet, let him utter 
it faithfully at whatever cost — a suggestion not without its use to 

Jeremiah. What hath the chaff to do with the wheat, saith the 

Lord? Let chaff go for chaff and nothing better. Never let it 
arro^te a place for itself with the wheat and claim to be wheat 

-In V. 29 the point on which these questions bear might be 

either the energy of God's word in its power on human hearts in 
general, or its energy when God puts it in the hearts of his proph- 
ets to deliver to lost men. The former seems on the whole the 
preferable view as setting forth the essential, eternal distinction 
Detween the wheat and the chaff. Yet the latter has a great truth 
in it, viz., that God's word in the heart of a prophet was with 
burning power, as Jeremiah had occasion to say. (See 20: 9.) 
But this mtter thought is really included under the former. 

30. Therefore behold, I am against the prophets, saith 
the Lord, that steal my words every one from hiis neighbor. 
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The key to the sense of this verse is in the phrase, " My words." 
What are these ? and in what sense did the lalse prophets ** steal 
them one firom another/' and eaoh from his neignbor? 1 an- 
swer, The phrase refers here not so mach to the substance of the 
messages sent from God through his true prophets as to certain 
conventional terms and names by which they were introduced and 
indicated ; e. g.^ the Hebrew verb rendered " Thus saith* the Lord" 
a verb which means ^' to whisper," to utter with a low murmuring 
sound. This verb is used exclusively to denote the verbal com- 
munications which the Lord made to his prophets. Also the word 
translated " burden,"f a prediction of calamity. This word also was 
appropriated by the true prophets, and belonged to them exclu- 
sively. These two words had passed into current use to designate 
the messages sent from God by his true prophets. Now the crime 
of these fiuse prophets lay in stealing these words, these prophetic 
formulas. They are said to steal them every one from his neigh- 
bor, but originally they came from the true prophets, and really 
from God himself. Then they passed them round among them- 
selves from hand to hand — stolen goods — used by them to make 
the people think they were God's true prophets, and bore his mes- 
sages. 

31. Behold, I am against the prophets, saith the Lord, 
that use their toDgues, and say, He saith. 

To " use their tongues " is here to make too free use of them — 
to misuse them. How they misused them will be understood firom 
the remarks just made in notes on v. 30. The Hebrew verb ren- 
dered " say," and " he saith," is precisely one of those which the 
Lord had appropriated to signify the whisperings of divine words 
to his true prophets. They misused their tongues by stealing this 
word and usin^ it to make the people believe that their lies came 
from God by direct revelation. 

32. Behold, I am against them that prophesy false dreams, 
saith the Lord, and do tell them, and cause my people to 
err by their lies, and by their lightness ; yet I sent them 
not, nor commanded them : therefore they shall not profit 
this people at all, saith the Lord. 

"By their lightness" is precisely by their vain-glorious boast- 
ing ; their assuming to be more and better than they were — even 

to be prophets of God when they were only prophets of Satan. 

" They shall not profit this people at all,' must be understood in 
the strong sense of its opposite--they shall prove only the ruin of 
this people. 

83. And when this people, or the prophet, or a priest, 
shall ask thee, saying, Wnat id the burden of the Lord ? 
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thou shalt then say unto them, What burden ? I will even 
forsake you, saith the Lord. 

If any one — ^prophet, priest, or of the people— should ask Jere- 
miah what '' the burden of the Lord " is, in the well understood 
sense, What message of calamity does the Lord send? he was 
told what to answer : I will even forsake you, saith the Lord. The 
utmost depth of ruin lay in that burden. To be forsaken of the 
Lord was the direst calsunity that could befall them, or any of us 
either. 

34. And as for the prophet, and the priest, and the 
people, that shall say. The burden of the Lord, I will 
even punish that man and his house. 

But if any one from among the false prophets, the vile priests or 
people, should steal this divine formula and say, " The burden of 
the Lord ; " the Lord would certainly punish that man and his 
house — not him alone, but to make his punishment more terrible, 
his house, his family, and his estate besidea 

35. Thus shall ye say every one to his neighbor, and 
every one to his brother, What hath the Lord answered ? 
and. What hath the Lord spoken ? 

36. And the burden of the Lord shall ye mention no 
more: for every man's word shall be his burden; for ye 
have perverted the words of the living God, of the Lord 
of hosts our God. 

37. Thus shalt thou say to the prophet, What hath the 
Lord answered thee ? and. What hatn the Lord spoken ? 

In these verses the Lord instructs the people what phraseology 
they may fitly use, and solemnly cautions them against the usage 
of the false prophets above referred to which had grown up into a 
grievous abuse. They might properly say, " What hath the Lord 
answered" or "what hath he spoken?" But they must not say, 
" The burden of the Lord," since this phrase belonged exclusively 
to God and his true prophets, and the wicked perversion of it by any 
false prophet would be done at his own peril ; God would make 
every such man's ''word his own burden," t. «., of curses upon his 
own head. 

38. But since ye say. The burden of the Lord ; therefore 
thus saith the Lord ; Because ye say this word. The bur- 
den of the Lord, and I have sent unto you, saying. Ye 
shall not say, The burden of the Lord. 

39. Therefore behold, I, even I, will utterly forget you, 
and I will forsake you, and the city that I gave you and 
your fathers, and oak you out of my presence : 
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40. And I will bring an everlasting reproach upon you, 
and a perpetual shame, which shall not be forgotten* 

If they persisted in abasing these solemn words, sacredly appro- 
priated to signify revelations direct from God, he would terribly 
punish them, forgetting, forsaking them and casting them forth 
from their city and land to make them a perpetual reproach and 
Bhame. This should be the righteous doom of the false prophets, 
and of all who ^ve currency to their delusions by abetting their 
objects and helpmg them to assume the phraseology and reputation 
of true prophets. 



-^^•;« 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The date and subject ofthis short chapter are obvious — ^the date 
being after the second deportation of captives to Babylon at the 
close of the short reign of Jehoiachin [" Jeconiah "], and, indeed, 
after Zcdekiah his successor had ascended the throne. The sub- 
ject is the character of those who were carried to Babylon in con- 
trast with the character of those who remained behind. 

1. The Lord showed me, and behold, two baskets of figs 
were set before the temple of the Lord, after that Nebu- 
chadrezzar king of Babylon had carried away captive 
Jeconiah the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah, ana the 

Srinces of Judah, with the carpenters and smiths, from 
erusalem, and had brought them to Babylon. 

2. One basket had very good figs, even like the figs that 
are first ripe : and the otner basket had very naughty figs, 
which could not be eaten, they were so bad, 

3. Then said the Lord unto me. What seest thou, Jere- 
miah ? And I said, Figs ; the good figs, very good ; and 
the evil, very evil, that can not be eaten, they are so evil. 



The reader will notice the decisive marks by which the prophet 
indicates that these baskets of figs are seen in vision only, and 
have no reality in actual life. He did not say, "The Lord sent 
me to gather one basket of first ripe figs, very good, and another 
of foul rotten figs, and I did so:" but he says, "The Lord showed 
me" i. e.y by the spirit upon me caused me to see two baskets, etc. 
The deportation or captives vnth Jeconiah took away the better 
class — the princes, artisans, and mechanics who had more stamina 
of character, and would be more useful to the king of Babylon in 
his great building schemes, than the lower, less skilled, less in- 
dustrious classes. The author of 2 EingB (in chap. 24: 14-16) 
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was oarefal to state precisely this fact — that Nebaohadnezzar took 
away all the better people, " the mighty of the land/' the skillful 
mechanics as well as the princes. The selection an.d removal of 
these classes would not only augment the working force in Baby- 
lon, but would lessen the working force in Jerusalem. 

4. Again the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 

5. Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel; Like these 
good figs, so will I acknowledge them that are carried 
away captive of Judah, whom I have sent out of this 
place into the land of the Chaldeans for their good. 

6. For I will set mine eyes upon them for good, and I 
will bring them again to this land: and I will build them, 
and not pull them down; and I will plant them, and not 
pluck them up. 

7. And I will give them a heart to know me, that I am 
the Lord; and they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God : for they shall return unto me with their whole 
heart 

The basket of good figs represented these better classes taken 
away to Babylon. In his kind and wise providence the Lord had 
taken this method to sifl the nation and save the more precious 
grain for replanting in the land after the captivity. Some writer 
has said that the Lord sifted two kingdoms, England and Holland, 
to get precious seed wherewith to sow New England in the 
seventeenth century. Those pilgrims were truly the noblest of 
men, proved to be such before they came by their long and patient 
endurance of extreme privations, losses, disabilities, and suiferings 
fbr conscience' sake. So in this case the Lord twice sifted the 
Jewish people to get good seed wherewith to replant the land; 
first, in taking away, under Nebuchadnezzar, the more industrious 
and skillful citizens, who may, on this very ground, bo safely pre- 
sumed to have been less corrupt morally, and less debased by 
idolatry, than the indolent classes. Laziness and Idleness are 
Satan's recruiting officers. He never fails to find work for idle 
hands to do. Then, again » in a manner much like the sifting to 
find the pilgrims, the I^rd sifted the captive population when the 
decree or Qrrus invited them to return to their land. The men 
of faith in God, the men who cherished most fondly in their hearts 
the love of their holy city and sacred temple and me classic mem- 
ories of their heroic dead, would tear themselves away from their 
Chaldean homes and their accumulated comforts, and strike out 
upon the hardships of a wilderness journey and of a new settle- 
ment. This call would also somewhat test their physical energy. 
Invalids and men broken down by their vices or their age womd 

shrink from these hardships. ^These better people taken to 

Babylon, the Lord would meet there with his blessing; would 

9 
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bring them to repentance ; care them of their national passion for 
idols ; and cause them to return to himself with all their heart 

8. And as the evil figs, which can not be eaten, they 
are so evil ; surely thus saith the Lord, So will I give 
Zedekiah the king of Judah, and his princes, and the 
residue of Jerusalem, that remain in this land, and them 
that dwell in the land of Egypt : 

9. And I will deliver them to be removed into all the 
kingdoms of the earth for their hurt, to be a, reproach and 
a proverb, a taunt and a curse, in all places whither I 
shall drive them. 

10. And I will send the sword, the famine, and the 
pestilence among them, till they be consumed &om off the 
land that I gave unto them and to their fathers. 

On the other hand, the remnant that were left in the land, 
including those also who went into Egypt, were the dregs of the 
population, and God let them grayitate to the very bottom of 
numan existence, and finally become extinct They went into 
Egypt in defiance of the Lord's repeated warnings by nis prophet 
Their going was itself proof of their vain confidence in themselyes 
and in human help, in contempt of the word of the Lord their 
God. Hence they could rationally expect nothing better than his 
exterminating curse. It never can be well for men to press their 
way in a course pf defiance against the warnings oi Jehovah. 

What can result from such a course but ruin ! This chapter is 

a beautiful lesson on the ways of God in his providence over 
nations and entire classes of men. With far-reaching plans; with 
perfect command of all the agencies of war and of captivity ; with 
full control over the master mind of Nebuchadnezzar, and of his 
schemes for building great Babylon, the Lord makes all these 
agencies subserve his purpose of sifting the Jewish people, and 
twng out for his future use all the nobler elements. These he 
purposed to convert to himself, under the discipline of this fearful 
captivity, and then to lead them back to rebuild his city and tem- 
ple, to reconstruct the Hebrew nation, and to nurture the germs 
of their religious life, till, in the fullness of time, Uie Messiah snould 
come, What can not this all-wise and all-pervading providence 
of God accomplish ! Was ever any thing too hard for the Lord I 
Lot such manifestations of his dlvme power and wisdom inspire 
our confidence afresh in his resources now and evermore to fulfill 
all his plans of mercy for his Zion and for this lost world. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The date of this chapter is definitely given, viz., in the fourth 
year of Jchoiakim, which was also the first of king Nebuchadnez- 
lar — ^the very year in which the first great invasion of Judea was 
made by the combined forces of Chaldea, Moab, Ammon and Syria. 
(See 2 Kings 24: 1, 2.) The great central thought of the chapter 
is, Jehovah^ King of the nations of the earth, judgmg and punishing 
them for their iniquities; beginning here with his own covenant 
but now apostate people ; continuing and widening the sweep of 
his judgments, so as to include Egypt and all those powers of Wes- 
tern Asia which had allied themselves vnth Egypt and Judea 
against the Chaldean empire ; and then, after seventy years, turn- 
ing hb hand in righteous retribution to judge and punish the 
Chaldeans and proud Babylon. How Qod would bring about these 
visitations of judgment ; how he would pass around among all the 
nations the vnne-cup of his wrath and make them drink to their 
own infatuation and reeling and madness so that they would fiJl 
an easy prey to those enemies whom the Lord would use as his 
rod for tneir destruction — are also embraced in this chapter. 

1. The word that came to Jeremiah concerning all the 
people of Judah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son 
of Josiah king of Judah, that vxis the first year of Nebu- 
chadrezzar king of Babylon ; 

2. The which Jeremiah the prophet spake unto all the 
people of Judah, and to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
saying, 

3. From the thirteenth year of Josiah the son of Amon 
king of Judah, even unto this day, that is the three and 
twentieth year, the word of the Lord hath come unto me, 
and I have spoken unto you, rising early and speaking; 
but ye have not hearkened. 

In V. 3 the prophet solemnly reminds the people how long he 
had been bearm^ to them the messages of the Lord, even since the 
thirteenth year of Josiah ; then twenty-three years. Josiah reigned 
thirty-one years ; Jehoahaz three months ; Jehoiakim was now in 
his fourth year. Hence the footing stands thus: Under Josiah 
say nineteen; under the next two kings four; equal to twenty- 
three. He reminds them also that he had brought these messages 
in solemn earnestness, rising up early and speaking, as one awake 
betimes, upon whose heart the burden lay so heavily that his 
sleep was short and the morning hour found him waiting and full 
of ardor for his work But they had not hearkened. 

4. And the Lord hath sent unto you all his servants 
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ihe prophets, rising early and sending them; but ye Iiave 
not hearkened nor inclined your ear to hear. 

Not Jeremiah alone but other prophets also the Lord had sent 
to them. We have the prophecies of Zephaniah and of Habak- 
kuk within this same period, and the history suggests that Huldah 
the prophetess was a leading spirit in the great reformation under 
Josiah. She may have outUved him, and have thus been amon^ 
those who bore their solemn and earnest testimony for God and 
God's testimony from himself to this sinning, apostatizing people. 
Urijah also appears in this book (26 : 20-23) as a man who prophe- 
sied in the name of the Lord and fell a martyr to his fidehty. 

6. They said, Turn ye again now every one from his evil 
way, and from the evil of your doings, and dwell in the 
land that the Lord hath given unto you and to your 
fathers forever and ever: 

6. And go not after other gods to serve them, and to 
' worship them, and provoke me not to anger with the works 

of your hands; and I will do you no hurt. 

7. Yet ye have not hearkened unto me, saith the Lord; 
that ye might provoke me to anger with the works of your 
hands to your own hurt. 

These verses give us the substance of their testimony — the main 
points made in their exhortations and expostulations with the peo- 
ple.— — Of the two imperative verbs in v. 5, " Turn again and dwell 
in the land" the latter as usual is rather a future and a promise, 
thus ; Turn again from your sins, and so ye shall dwell in your 

land. "Provoking the Lord to anger with the work of uioir 

hands," has special reference to the idol-gods made by their own 
hands. 

8. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Because ye 
have not heard my words, 

9. Behold, I will send and take all the families of the 
north, saith the Lord, and Nebuchadrezzar the king of 
Babylon, my servant, and will bring them against this 
land, and against the inhabitants thereof, and against all 
these nations round about, and will utterly destroy them, 
and make them an astonishment, and a hissing, and per- 
petual desolations. 

" Families of the north" are so called, not because their country 
lay precisely on the north, for it was more nearly east, but because 
they came into the land of Palestine from the north. (See notes 

on 1 : 14, 15.) ^In v. 9 the manner in which the Lord speaks of 

Nebuchadnezzar is peculiar : " And I will send to Nebuchadnezzar 
my servant" who will of course come in response to my calL So 
easfly does God sway the heart and shape the plans and moye- 
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ments of the monarchs of the earth, using any of them, even the 
loftiest and the proudest, with the same ease as the weaker, to 
fulfill the high and far-reaching purposes of his wisdom. 

10. Moreover I will take from them the voice of mirth, 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and 
the voice of the bride, the sound of the millstones, and 
the light of the candle. 

11. And this whole land shall be a desolation and an 
astonishment; and these nations shall serve the king of 
Babylon seventy years. 

In oriental life the sound of the millstone is heard in every 
family, each one doing its grinding with its own hand-mill. So of 
the light of a candle. The candle is among the necessaries of 
comfortable life. Hence not only should all joyous sounds cease 
from those lands, but all the sounds of busy common life, indicat- 
ing that the country was left void of inhabitants — an utter desola- 
tion. "An astonishment" of course means an occasion for as- 
tonishment to all the people of the earth ; a marvel before the 

world. The duration of this wide sway of Babylon and of the 

Chaldean power should be seventy years. The records of profane 
history concur witli the testimony of Scripture to confirm the fact 
here stated. Beginning with the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
duration of that dynasty was seventy years, closing with its sub- 
version by Cyrus at the head of the combined armies of Media and 
Persia. In the line of profane history we have a witness, every 
way competent and worthy, in the so-called " Canon of Ptolemy, 
which contains a table of'^ the reigns of the several monarchs of 
Babylon from B. C. 747, to B. C. 331— the end of the Persian 
dynasty. "This ancient document," remarks George Kawlinson, 
" which has always stood high in authority, has recently been 
confirmed in so many points b^ the inscriptions found in the ruins 
of Nineveh and Babylon, that its authentic character is established 
beyond all possibihty of cavil and dispute." In this canon we 
have the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, forty-three years; of Evil- 
merodach, two; of Neriglissar, four; of Nabonned (alias Laby- 
netus), seventeen ; and jointly with him in the closing period of 
his reign, his son Belshazzar; in all equal to sixty-six; an ap- 
proximation to the scriptural record which seems to make the time 

about seventy. In the line of Scripture history, we have the 

authority of Daniel (9:1, 2), who in the first ;fear after the fall of 
the Chaldean dynasty, finding by the prophecies of Jeremiah that 
the captivity was set for seventy years, saw in his own personal 
history that this period was near its close. Ue went to mbylon 
with the first captives in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and of 

course knew that he had been there then about seventy years. 

The length of Nebuchadnezzar's reign, the most important item in 
this chronological series, is in like manner confirmed by the con- 
current testimony of both sacred and profane history. »aored hia- 
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tory gires us first the yean of Jehoiakim coincident with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, t. e., eleven, less four, equal to seven. Add to this Uie 
years of the captivity of Jehoiachin his immediate successor, viz., 
thirty-sis; the amount is forty-three. In the lino of profane his- 
tory, not only the "Canon of Ptolemy," but the testimony of 
Berosus makes his reign forty-three years. Of course in our' text 
(v. 11) '^the king of Babylon" is not to be restricted to any one 
king, but embraces the dynasty of Babylonian kings down to the 
Persian rule. See a different but accurate form of stating the 
same general fact in chap. 27 : 6, 7. 

12. And it shall come to pass, when seventy years are 
accomplished, that 1 will punish the king of Babylon, and 
that nation, saith the Lord, for their iniquity, and the 
land of the Chaldeans, and will make it perpetual desola- 
tions. 

13. And I will bring upon that land all pay words 
which I have pronounced against it, even all that is written 
in this book, which Jeremiah hath prophesied against all 
the nations. 

14. For many nations and great kings shall serve them- 
selves of them also : and I will recompense them accord- 
ing to their deeds, and according to the works of their 
own hands. 

And so it came to pass. After seventy years the Medo-Persian 
power subjugated Babylon, and struck the first fiital blow at her 
supremacy and pride. She never rose again to her former 
splendor. Not many yeiars passed before the doom of desolation 
marched on apace to its accomplishment, and Babylon wecit 
rapidly down toward utter extinction. During more than two 
thousand years past it has been only a mass of ruins. V. 13 seems 
to allude to those extended prophecies of Jeremiah "against all 
the nations" which we find in chaps. 46-51. Naturally the critics 
raise the question how this allusion can be accounted for in this 
place ? Were those prophecies already vnritten at this time 7 Or 
18 this reference precisely prophetic, t. «., in anticipation of portions 
yet to be written and embraced in this book of Jeremiah ? Or was 
this clause added by the compiler of these prophecies after all the 
materials of the volume had been written ? I incline to the last- 
named supposition, viz., that the last half of v. 13 vras added by 

the compiler. In v. 14, the rather unusual phrase, "Serve 

themselves of them," means to exact service of them; to compel 
them to serve. The tables shall be turned; the relation between 
the parties reversed. Whereas Babylon made those nations her 
servants for seventy years, they shall make Babylon serve during 
oUier long periods thereafter. (See chap. 27 : 6, 7, and Isa. 14 : 2.) 

15. For thus saith the Lord God of Israel unto me; 
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Take the wine^sup of this fury at my hand, and cause all 
the nations, to whom I send thee, to drink it. 

16. And they shall drink, and be moved, and be mad, 
because of the sword that I will send among them. 

See some remarks on this "wine-oup" of doom in notes on 
chap. 13: 12-14. It had been in use before Jeremiah, e.g.^ by 
Isaiah (29: 9, and 51: 17, 21, 22); also by Xahom (3: 11), and 
by Habakkuk (2: 16). It occurs repeateoly in Jeremiah; e.g., 
49: 12, and 51: 7, 57, and Lam. 4: 21. msed on the analogy 
between a drunken man reeling on to his faU and ruin, and a 
nation weakened by its vices, given over of God to madness and 
infatuation, and peeling on wiu totterine step and headlong rush 
toward its destruction, it gives us a vivid sense of the great truth 
so often illustrated in human history, that whom God would de- 
stroy he first leaves to infatuation ; or, in the terse phrase of the 
ancient heathen authors: "Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad." 

17. Then took I the cup at the Lord's hand, and made 
all the nations to drink, unto whom the Lobd had sent 
me: 

** Made all the nations to drink," carries out the peculiar phrase- 
ology brought to view first in this prophet's origmal commission 
(chap. 1 : 10) : " See, I have this day set thee over the nations to 
root out, to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to build 
and to plant." See notes on this passage. What the prophet is 
commissioned to announce, he is said to do; or, as here, to 
" make " the nations do. Of course this is a figurative conception, 
involving no literal cup of wine whatever. 

18. To wUf Jerusalem, and the cities of Judah, and the 
kings thereof, and the princes thereof, to make them a 
desolation, an astonishment, a hissing, and a curse ; as U 
18 this day ; 

For obvious reasons, Jerusalem and Judah come first Their 
sins had been most provoking to God. Indeed, it might be said, 
perhaps, that their case determined ^as to time and maimer) this 
whole series of judgments on the nations of Western Asia, calling 
forth those schemes of divine providence which Uien raised up the 
great Chaldean power, and made it a hammer to break those na- 
tions in pieces. The clause, "As it is this day," seems to have 

been written by the compiler of Uiose prophecies, who added it 
after the first great installment of fulfilling events. 

19. Pharaoh king of Egypt, and his servants, and his 
princes, and all his people ; 
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Pharaoh of Egypt legitiinately comes next For many centimes, 
* even back to the age of the early Pharaohs, the kingdom that sat 
on the Nile had been the pitted antagonist of the Kingdom that 
sat on the Euphrates. Between these two great powers of ancient 
times, wars were frequent; antipathies, eternal. Each sought to 
draw into alliance with itself whatever other tribes and sovereign- 
ties lay intermediate or adjacent. Hence, Egypt had drawn into 
her alliance the powers named in these subsequent verses, espe- 
cially (vs. 20-24). and consequently involved them in her own 
doom. The first decisive blow against the Egyptian power was 
struck in the great battle at Carchemish, to which Jeremiah refers 
^ (chap. 46 : 2). From this she never rallied during the sway of 
' this Chaldean dynasty. 

20. And all the mingled people, and all the kings of the 
land of Uz, and all the kings of the land of the Philis- 
tines, and Ashkelon, and Azzah, and Ekron, and the rem- 
nant of Ashdod, 

21. Edom, and Moab, and the children of Ammon, 

22. And all the kings of Tyrus, and all the kings of 
Zidon, and the kings of the isles which are beyond the 
sea, 

23. Dedan, and Tema, and Buz, and all that are in the 
utmost corners. 

24. And all the kings of Arabia, and all the kings of 
the mingled people that dwell in the desert, 

25. j^d all the kings of Zimri, and all the kings of 
Elam, and all the kings of the Medes, 

In V. 20 '' the mingled people " refers to some dependencies of 
Egypt occupied by a mixed population, or perhaps to foreigners 
resiaing among the Egyptians. The same word is used in the 
latter sense of Babylon and its foreign population (chap. 50: 37). 
See also Ezek. 30: 5. Many Greek adventurers were at this 
time residing in Egypt. Herodotus states that Psammeticus, fa- 
ther of Pharaoh-nechoh, caUed in lonians and Carians to his 

aid and then assigned them homes in his country. ^Uz, called 

in the Septuagint Ausitis, is the region in the north-eastern 
port of Arabia Deserta, between Idumea, Palestine, and the Eu- 
phrates ^With great historic accuracy only a ** remnant of 

Ashdod" is named, because Psammeticus had nearly ruined that 

Principality by a twenty-nine years' siege of their city. Dedan, 
'ema, Buz, etc., were provinces in that great country lying south 
and east of Palestine, comprehensively known as Arabia. Zimri 
(v. 25) is supposed to be tne city named Zabram by the ancient 
geographer I'tolemy, lying between Mecca and Medina. 

26. And all the kings of the north, far and near, one 
with another, and all the kingdoms of the world, which 
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are upon the face of the earth : and the king of Sheahach 
shall drink ailer them. 

Much critical labor haa beea Bnent over the word Sheshach. 
All agree that it metma Babjloii; how and whj it ehould, ia the 
difficult problem. Following Jerome, some make it liabol by a 
curiouslj enigmatical mode ot traiiflposing tbe letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet In this mode the order is precisely reverBcd, and you 
take tbe last letter instead of the first; the last but one in place* 
of the first but one, etc. Thus sh, ah, correspondB to B, B, and 
eh, to L ; and eo you have gh, ah, and ch, id place of Babel. But 
etill it is a grave question whether tbia conceit was in vogue as 
earlj aa the time of Jeremiah. Probably it was not And acain, 
there ia no apparent reoKon for hi« using it even if it were. Fear 
of offending the Chaldeans with whom he manifestly sympathized, 
is not a pertinent reason, because this book containa two whole 
chapters (50 and 51) of most stringent predictions of the fall of 
Babylon. And yet further, in chap. 51: 41, we have both names, 
Sheshach and Babylon, in the same rcrse. Uence partial con- 
cealment could not have been his motive. Maurer suggests a so- 
lution that eccms plausible. He supposes Sheshach is for Sesach, 
and that this ih abbreviated from Sicnsach, which means a thicket 
of undcrgrowths, a dense mass of foliage, and is transferred to a 
dense mass of buildings or people, and so would fitly deacriba 
Babylon. A similar transfer of this idea of a mass of Riliage to a 
mass of men may be seen Ps. 42: 5, and laa, 10: 18, 19, 34, and 
32: 19- That Sheshach certainly refers to Babylon is suffi- 
ciently proved by Jer. 50: 51. The other critical points mooted 
among commentators are of small importance. 

27. Therefore thou shalt say unto them. Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; Drink ye, and be drunk- 
en, and spue, nud fall, and rise no more, because of the 
eword which I will send among you. 

28. And it shall be, if they refuse to take the cup at thv 
hand to drink, then shalt thou say unto them, Thua saith 
the Lord of hosts; Ye shall certainly drink. 

29. For lo, I begin to bring evil on the city which is 
called by my name, and should ye be utterlr unpunished? 
Ye ebsll not be unpunished: for I will call for a sword 
upon all tbe inhabitauts of the earth, saith the Lord of 

None of these nations could be excused from this wine-cup and 
its doom. Since the Lord had begun with his own people as ha?. 
ing sinned against greater light, yet recognizing them still as his 
own, he could not judge them and leave other idolatrous nations 
unpunished. See thta law of the divine administration, 1 Pet i: 
17, 18. 
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30. Therefore prophesy thou against them all these 
words, and say unto them. The Lord shall roar from on 
high, and utter his voice from his holy habitation ; he shall 
mightily roar upon his habitation; he shall give a shout, 
as they that tread the grapes, against all the inhabitants 
of the earth. 

31. A noise shall come even to the ends of the earth; 
for the Lord hath a controversy with the nations : he will 
plead with all flesh ; he will give them thai are wicked to 
the sword, saith the Lord. 

" The Lord shall roar" conceives of him as a lion among the 
beasts of the earth, coming forth in glorious demonstrations of his 

miMcsty and power. Remarkably he utters his voice from his 

holy habitation, equivalent to '* from on high," and he also roars 
vpon his dwelling-place [''his habitation j, which here means 
Jerusalem. In the received translation we have the same word 
" habitation^'' as the place /rom which he roars, and also upon which 
he roars. The Hebrew gives us not the same word but different 
words. The firnt must be qualified by " from on high" and referred 
to heaven above ; the second refers to Jerusalem, long his earthly 
abode ; now the object of his vengeance. In this mighty movement 
the Lord convulses all the nations of the earth. 

32. Thus saith the Lord of hosts. Behold, evil shall go 
forth from nation to nation, and a great whirlwind shall 
be raised up from the coasts of the earth. 

33. And the slain of tlie Lord shall be at that day 
from one end of the earth even unto the other end of the 
earth: they shall not be lamented, neither gathered, nor 
buried; they shall be dung upon the ground. 

Calamities take a wide and fearful sweep. The nations of the 
earth are agitated with wars and conquests. A new power arises 
in the person of the Chaldean empire, and gains a world-wide 
ascendency, subjugating all other nations and tribes to its sway. 
This is fitly compared to the roaring of a lion and to his going 
forth to destroy; or to an earthquake which rocks the nations 
firom end to ena of the inhabited world. 

34. Howl, ye shepherds, and cry ; and wallow yourselves 
in the ashes, ye principal of the flock : for the days of your 
slaughter and of your dispersions are accomplished ; and 
ye shall fall like a pleasant vessel. 

35. And the shepherds shall have no way to flee, nor 
the principal of the flock to escape. 

36. A voice of the cry of the shepherds, and a howling 
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of the principal of the flock, shall be heard: for the Lood 
hath spoiled their pasture. 

37. And the peaceable habitations are cut down becanse 
of the fierce anger of the Lo&d. 

38. He hath forsaken his covert, aa the lion: for thdr 
' land is desolate because of the fierceness of the oppressor, 

and because of his fierce anger. 

The "shepherds" here are kinga. "The principal of the flock" 
is a parallel phrase, meaning the head-men who take the lead of 
the people. This is the class that feel roost keonlj each a fearful 
OODTulaion, since it sabverts thcii thrones and dooms thom person- 
aUj to special peril ; ordinarilj to impriaoimient, banishment, or 

death. In v, 38, the figure of the lion still appears. The Lord 

comes forth as a lion from his covert and goes abroad to destroy. 
"The fierceness of the oppressor" is preciael; the furj of his op- 



CHAPTEB XXVI, 

This chajiter should be read in connection with chapters 7-9. 
See notes tntroducto^ to those chapters. As stated there it is 
manifest that this chapter is only a renewed mention of the 
prophecy drawn out there much more fully, and renewed here for 
the sake of recording the persecution against Jeremiah, of which 
that signal prophecy in the temple was the occasion. Proo& of 
idcnti^ between that prophecy and this lie in the place where 
delivered, viz., the temple ; in the aabatance of the message, 
"Amend your ways," etc. ; but especially in the threatened doom, 
"I will make this temple like Shiloh.'' Still further proof of 
identi^ appears in the fact that the message is given there (chap 
7-9) with so much greater fullness than here, while here the subject 
is barely introduced in a general way, and then the discourse 
turns to speak of Jeremiah's forcible arrest, and the efforts mode 
by the one party to take hia life, and by the other to rescue him. 

1. In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim the son 
of Josiah king of Judah came this word from the Lobd, 
saying, 

2. Thus saitb the IjORd; Stand in the court of the 
LoBD'e house, and speak unto all the cities of Judah, 
which come to worship in the Lobd's house, all the wotda 
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that I command thee to speak unto them ; diminish not a 
word: 

3. If so be they will hearken, and turn every man from 
his evil way, that I may repent me of the evil, which I 
purpose to do unto them because of the evil of their doings : 

The date is given hero, bat is not given in chaps. 7-9. *'The 
beginning of l£e reign/' etc., was not necessarily the first year. 
In chap 28: 1, the same phrase is explained to be the fourth 
year. The first year is improbable, because it is too early to 
expect so violent persecution of Jeremiah, and especially too early 
for all tiie events which are recorded of IJrijah (vs. 20-23). They 
would naturally require more time than any fraction of one year. 

"Speak unto all the cities," means, of course, to the people 

of those cities. 

4. And thou shalt say unto them. Thus saith the Lord, 
If ye will not hearken to me to walk in my law, which 
I have set before you, 

6. To hearken to the words of my servants the prophets, 
whom I sent unto you, both rising up early, and sending 
them, but ye have not hearkened ; 

6. Then will I make this house like Shiloh, and will 
make this city a curse to all the nations of the earth. 

7. So the priests and the prophets and all the people 
heard Jeremiah speaking these words in the house of the 
Lord. 

See notes on chap 7: 1-14. This prophecy was delivered in 
the most public place in the kingdom, and could not fail to attract 
the attention of the priests, prophets, and people. The priests 
were, as a class, exceedingly corrupt. It was because of their 
general corruption that the lord raised up prophets to do their 
fecitimate work in the line of moral and religious instruction. 
This fact would itself naturally provoke their envy and hostility 
a^inst the faithful prophets. The "prophets" here associated 
with the priests in opposition to Jeremiah, were the false prophets 
— ^utterly bad men. 

8. Now it came to pass, when Jeremiah had made an 
end of speaking all that the Lord had commanded him to 
speak unto all the people, that the priests and the prophets 
and all the people took him, saying. Thou shalt surely die. 

9. Why hast thou prophesied in the name of the Lord, 
saying. This house shall be like Shiloh, and this city shall 
be desolate without an inhabitant? And all the people 
were gathered against Jeremiah in the house of the Lord. 
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The verb rendered '^took" means, they seized him Tiolendy; 

they made a forcible arrest ^The main point of their indictr 

ment would be exciting sedition against the government. Very 
probably they gave it the form of constructive blasphemy, as 
spoken against me sacred temple. (See Acts 6: 11-13.) If the 
prophet had been without detense and justification, the charge 
must have been grave and serious. 

10. When the princes of Judah heard these things, then 
they came up from the king's house unto the house of the 
Lord, and sat down in the entry of the new gate of the 
Lord's house. 

It is noticeable that Jeremiah's friends were among the princes, 
indicating that under the reign of Josiah he had powerful friends 
at court; stood hi^h with that king; and that some, at least, of 
those friends stiU lived, and were in power to befriend him. 

11. Then spake the priests and the prophets unto the 
princes and to all the people, saying, This man is worthy 
to die ; for he hath prophesied against this city, as ye have 
heard with your ears. 

The priests and prophets now bring the case before these princes 
and before the people — ^the latter, as appears here, not being in 
the prosecution, but rather in the capacity of judges in the case. 
The priests and the prophets are his persecutors and accusers. 
There is no intimation thus far, in this chapter, of the part taken 
by Jchoiakim in this transaction. 

12. Then spake Jeremiah unto all the princes, and to all 
the people, saying, The Lord sent me to prophesy against 
this house ana against this city all the words that ye have 
heard. 

13. Therefore now amend your ways and your doings, 
and obey the voice of the Lord your God ; and the Lord 
will repent him of the evil that he hath pronounced against 
you. 

14. As for me, behold, I am in your hand : do with me 
as seemeth good and meet unto you. 

16. But £iow ye for certain, that if ye put me to death, 
ye shall surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and 
upon this city, and upon the inhabitants tnereof : for of a 
truth the Lord hath sent me unto you to speak all these 
words in your ears. 

Jeremiah's defense is straightforward, outspoken^ fearless, and 
every way appropriate to his circumstances. He pleads, "I have 
said only what tno Lord bade me say with a special and solemn 
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iDJonction not to leaBen a word of it" (t. 2). I bsBoeoh ycm to 
listen to this word from the Loid, and Mt jounelTea to amend 
jour wavH ratker than to end mj life, for onlj k can you bopo 
the Lord will aneat this threatened judgment and apare ;on and 
the oil;. Aa for me, I am in your power and jon oan take my 
life if you choose ; but you will do it at your feiuful peril t For, 
know ye of a certainty uat Ood sent me with all these woida, and 
they will Burely be executed upon yon unless yon repent I 

16. Then said the princes and all the people unto the 

Sriesls and to the propliets; Thia man is not worthy to 
ie : for he hath spoken to ua in the name of the Lobd our 
God. 

The princes and the people ore convinced and carried by this 

defense. They revere- — ''•- —"---' pn-j- .l— •._i; — :- 

the mission of hia pro 
him and his master. 

17. Then rose up certain of the elders of the land, and 
spake to all the assembly of the people, saying, 

"The eldera" here referred to may have included aome of the 
prinoea and aome from amouK the people who were not princes. 
But manifestly they atill retained the spirit of Josiah'sadminiatrap 
Una. The old men would be most reliable to withatand this move- 
ment of the wicked priestg and fhJse prophets against Jeremiah's 
life. 

18. Micah tlie Morasthite prophesied in the days of 
Hezekiab king of Judah, and apake to all the people of 
Judah, saying. Thus saith the Lord of hosts; Zion shall 
be plowed like a £eld, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
and the mountain of the house as the high places of the 
forest, 

19. Did Hezekiah king of Judah and all Judah put 
him at all to death? did he not fear the Xobd, and oe- 
sought the Lord, and the Lord repented him of the evil 
which he had pronounced againat tnemT Thus might we 
procure great evil against our souls. 

This Micah vras the same whose prophecies we have. The pas- 
sage here referred to is Micah 3 : 12. This ease shows olearW 
that the writings of the earlier prophets were now in the hands 

of the people. The example was everv way in poinb The name 

of Hetekiah must have had great weight with all but the most 
wicked and desperate. Qe was a powerful monarch, wise and 
saeoeaaful, and withal signally honored of God with victory and 
deliveraaee in respect to tiie Asayriau ^wer. That he heard tfaia 
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threatening from the Lord through the prophet Micah so reverently; 
that he and his people, so far from attempting to harm the prophet, 
humbled themselves before God and sought and found mercy; 

made up a case exceedingly pertinent as an example. The last 

clause of v. 19, reads literally, "And we are doing a great evil 
against our own souls," t. e.^ we are about to do it; shafi do it if 
we go on to take Jeremiah's life. 

20. And there was also a man that prophesied in the 
name of the Lord, Urijah the son of Shemaiah of Kir- 
jath-jearini, who prophesied against this city and against 
this land according to all the words of Jeremiah : 

21. And when Jehoiakim the king, with all his mighty 
men, and all the princes, heard his words, the king sought 
to put him to death : but when Urijah heard it, he was 
afraid, and fled, and went into Egypt; 

22. And Jehoiakim the king sent men into Egypt, 
namely, Elnathan the son of Achbor, and certain men with 
him into Egypt. 

23. And they fetched forth Urijah out of Egypt, and 
brought him unto Jehoiakim the king; who slew him with 
the sword, and cast his dead body into the graves of the 
common people. 

This fact is not elsewhere alluded to. It is obviously introduced 
hero to show how desperate and violent Jehoiakim was, and how 
much reason Jeremiah had to fear fatal violence against himselfl 
Some have suggested that this case of Urijah was adduced by the 
opposing partv to offset the case of Micah. The text does not in- 
timate this. That Urijah' s dead body was tumbled into the graves 
of the common people, indicates that his enemies intended the ut- 
most indignity, and refused him the honors fitly accorded to real 
prophets of the Lord. 

24. Nevertheless, the hand of Ahikam the son of Shap- 
han was with Jeremiah, that they should not give him 
into the hand of the people to put him to death. 

This Ahikam, son of Shaphan, comes to view again chap. 39 : 14 
as the father of Gedaliah, to whom the Chaldean prince committed 
Jeremiah for safe keeping, and for the sympathy and care which a 
man who had come forth from a hard prison-life so much needed. 
The presence and powerful aid of Ahikam seem to have been the 
decisive agency appointed of God to save Jeremiah from a vio- 
lent death. It did not avail in future years to save him from 
severe imprisonment and manifold perils, as we shall see. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

In the first verse, which purports to give the date of this prophecy, 
there is manifestly an error or some ancient transcriber m writing 
Jehoiakim for Zedekiah. Probably the mistake was occasioned 
by following the introduction to the previous chapter, where the 
same clause occurs, '' In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim." 
That this is an error is manifest, for v. 3 assumes that Zedekiah 
is now king^; v. 12 shows that the prophet bore this message per- 
sonally to Zedekiah ; v. 20 proves that the captivity of Jeconiah, 
son and successor of Jehoiakim, is past ; and, finally, chap. 28 : 1 
states that the same year was in the beginning of the reign of 
ZedekiaL It is then a simple matter of fact that the ancient 
transcribers of the sacred test were liable to mistakes, and did 
sometimes make them. That form of inspiration which preserved 
the original authors of the Scriptures from any vital error in doc- 
trine, did not reach all the transcribers to preserve them from all 
mistake in their transcripts. Compared with any other ancient 
document, the Scriptures are remarkably free from this sort of 
error. Where errors have occurred, the means of correction are 

generally, as here, at command. This chapter then dates in 

the fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah. (See 28 : I.) The time 
draws near for bringing, not the Jewish nation only, but other 
adjacent nations also, under the yoke of the king of Babylon. 
Hence the Lord makes a special efibrt to impress this truth on 
the minds of the Jewish king and people. 

1. In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim the son of 
Josiah king of Judah came this word unto Jeremiah from 
the Lord, saying, 

2. Thus saith the Lord to me; Make thee bonds and 
yokes, and put them upon thy neck, 

-3. And send them to the king of Edom, and to the king 
of Moab, and to the king of the Ammonites, and to the 
king of Tyrus, and to the king of Zidon, by the hand of 
the messengers which come to Jerusalem unto 2^ekiah 
king of Judah ; 

The question whether these bonds and yokes were merelj^ seen 
in vision, or were actually made, may be raised, out of deference 
to those critics who assume that almost every thing pertaining to 
prophetic life is vision; and yet how can tnere be any question 
nere? How could yokes be sent in vision by the hand of em- 
bassadors to the kings of Edom and Moab? How could those 
kings know any thing about the prophet's vision? Were they 
also put into a state of prophetic vision, so that they could see 
these things? Were tlie consequent transactions of the next 
chapter, where Hananiah takes off the yoke from Jeremiah's nock 
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and breaks it, also done in vision ? And did his death, in judg- 
ment therefor, occur in vision only ? Manifestly those events of 
prophetic life which were interwoven with the outward life of 
other men, must have been transacted in the external world. And 
we sliall not be misled if we follow the simple rule that things 
done in vision are said to be shoum and seen only, while things 
done in the outward world and in actual life, are plainly stated 
to be donCy as here : ^^Make thee bonds and yokes." The Bible is 
eminently a plain book, written for the common mind, and to be 

interpreted accordingly. These bonds and yokes seem to have 

been such as were put on the necks of working cattle. The 
prophet wore them awhile, probably in public, before the eyes of 
the people, and then sent them by the hands of embassadors from 
the lungs named to their masters, with the explanatory message 

which is here given. Vs. 2-1 1 treat of the case of these foreign 

powers, while verses 12-22 treat in like manner of the king and 
people of Judah. 

4. And command them to say unto their masters, Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; Thus shall ye 
say unto your masters ; 

5. I have made the earth, the man and the beast that 
are upon the ground, by my great power and by my out- 
stretched arm, and have given it unto whom it seemed 
meet unto me. 

It was meet that God should introduce himself (so to speak) to 
those heathen kings as tlio great Creator of all the earth, the King 
of all nations, and hence as having authority to give the right of 
soil and political empire to whom he would. 

6. And now have I given all these lands into the hand 
of Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, my servant ; and 
the beasts of the field have I given him also te serve him. 

7. And all nations shall serve him, and his son, and his 
son's son, until the very time of his land come: and then 
many nations and great kings shall serve themselves of 
him. 

8. And it shall come to pass, that the nation and king- 
dom which will not serve the same Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon, and that will not put their neck under 
the yoke of the king of Babylon, that nation will I pun- 
ish, saith the Lord, with the sword, and with the famine, 
and with the pestilence, until I have consumed them by 
his hand. 

Exercising this rightful authority ho had given all those nations 
to the king of Babylon to rule over until the very time of his land 
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should come, t. e.. the day of doom purposed of Qod for retribu- 
tion on him and his proud city and throne. If ihey would servo 
him cheerfully, well ; if not, the Lord would give them into his 
hands to be consumed. 

9. Therefore hearken not ye to your prophets, nor to 
your diviners, nor to your dreamers, nor to your enchant- 
ers, nor to your sorcerers, which speak unto you, saying. 
Ye shall not serve the king of Babylon : 

10. For they prophesy a lie unto you, to remove you 
far from your land; and that I should drive you out, and 
ye should perish. 

11. But the nations that bring their neck under the 
yoke of the king of Babylon, and serve him, those will I 
let remain still in their own land, saith the Lord; and 
they shall till it, and dwell therein. 

In those nations the word of the Lord might be gainsayed by 
their fidse prophets in the form of diviners, dreamers, soothsayers, 
etc., as was done by false prophets in Judah. The Lord warns 

them to put no confidence in those gainsayers and liars. ^Men 

claiming supernatural powers are an institution in all heathen 
nations, and so far as nistory enables us to judge, have always 
been so in all ages and in every clime. If it be not precisely a 
demand and ou^rowth of human nature, it is a law of human 
depravity and a perpetual adjunct of a sinning race so long as 
they are led captive by Satan at his will. 

12. I spake also to Zedekiah king of Judah according 
to all these words, 'saying. Bring your necks under tho 
yoke of the king of Babylon, and serve him and his people, 
and live. 

13. Why will ye die, thou and ihy people, by the sword, 
by the famine, and by the pestilence, as the Lord hath 
spoken against the nation that will not serve the king of 
Babylon? 

Here the message comes to the king and people of Judah, Why 
'should they fall under the general doom denounced on the nations 
that would not serve the kmg of Babylon ? 

14. Therefore hearken not unto the words of the proph- 
ets that speak unto you, saying. Ye shall not serve tho 
king of Babylon ; for they propnes^ a lie unto you. 

15. For I have not sent them, saith the Lord, yet they 
prophesy a lie in my name; that I might drive you out, 
and that ye might perish, ye, and the prophets that prophesy 
unto you. 
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Here as at every point the Lord expected his meBsages to be 
galnsayed and his demands opposed by the false and lying proph- 
ets. Hence he solemnly warns the king and people against being 
seduced and deceived by their representations. In v. 15, " That I 
may drive you out," etc., means, that this would be the rcsulty not 
that it would be the intent of those lying prophets and of their lies. 

16. Also I spake to the priests and to all this people, 
saying, Thus saith the Lord ; Hearken not to the words 
of your prophets that prophesy unto you, saying, Behold, 
the vessels of the Lord's house shall now shortly be brought 
again from Babylon : for they prophesy a lie unto you. 

17. Hearken not unto them ; serve the king of Babylon, 
and live : wherefore should this city be laid waste ? 



A portion of the sacred vessels of the temple had been taken 
away to Babylon with Jehoiachin four years before. The false 
prophets were assuring the people that these vessels would soon 
be brought back. The Lord warns them against putting any con- 
fidence in such declarations. " Servo the king of Babylon and 

live" means, "And so ye shall live" — ^the second verb bemg not a 
command but a promise. 



18. But if they be prophets, and if the word of the Lord 
be with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord 
of hosts, that the vessels which are left in the house of 
the Lord, and in the house of the king of Judah, and at 
Jerusalem, go not to Babylon. 

The people might have a test of the reliability of these prophets, 
and one that could be applied very soon. Bid them intercede 
with God to prevent the vessels of the temple and palace yet re- 
maining from being taken to Babylon. It they had power with 
God, let them improve and show it in this point The question 
must soon come to issue, for the final destruction of the city, tem- 
ple, and palace, was at hand. 

19. For thus saith the Lord of hosts concerning the pil- 
lars, and concerning the sea, and concerning the bases, and 
concerning the residue of the vessels that remain in this 
city, 

20. Which Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon took not, 
when he carried away captive Jeconiah the son of Jehoia- 
kim king of Judah from Jerusalem to Babylon, and all the 
nobles of Judah and Jerusalem; 

21. Yea, thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 
concerning the vesseLs that remain in the house of the 
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LoBD, and in the house of the king of Judah and of Jeru- 
salem; 

22. They shall be carried to Babylon, and there shall 
they be until the day that I visit them, saith the Lord ; 
then will I bring them up, and restore them to this place. 

All that had not been taken away with the young king Jelioia- 
chin, when after a three months' reign he was borne captive to 
Babylon, would soon be taken away, viz., at the close of tne then 
present reign of Zcdekiah. Yet, for the comfort of those who waited 
humbly on the Lord, ho assured them that those vessels would bo 
brought back again and restored to their place— a sacred pledge 
of the restoration of a remnant of the people and of the reestab- 

lishment of divine worship in its ancient home. Thus the Lord 

through his prophet made one more effort to impress on the people 
and upon their King a sense of their imminent peril of ruin unless 
Uiey would repent Their case had in fact progressed so far that 
now the precise point where the test of obeaience to God applied 
was submission to the kin^ of Babylon. If they would submit 
kindly it should be well with them; otherwise their doom would 
bo speedy ruin. Probably one object in sending this message to 
tiio adjacent kings, Edom, Moab, etc., was to make the stronger 
impression on the king and people of Judah. It was also a kind- 
ness to those foreign nations to indicate to them the path of peac«i 
and safety. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

This chapter follows the preceding closely in time, and belong 
to the same series of events. It is dated in the same year (v. 1), 
and the yokes which Jeremiah made and put on his neck as stated 
in the previous chapter, Hananiah takes off and breaks in this. 

^The chapter is especially valuable for its minute description 

of the case of Hananiah, one of the false prophets, who labored 
lealously to counteract the influence of die true prophets of the 
Lord. This case may stand as a sample of the class, an illustration 
of the methods pursued by those mischierous and wicked men. 

1. And it came to pass the same year, in the beginning 
of the reign of Zedekiah king of Judah, in the fourth year, 
and in the fifth month, that Hananiidi the son of Azur the 
prophet, which was of Gibeon, spake unto me in the house 
of the LoBD, in the presence of the priests, and of all the 
people, saying. 
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What is said to have occurred in tho " beginning of the reign 
of Zedekiah" is more definitely set to his fourth year and fifth 
month. The Jews used the phrases, ^^the beginning" and the 
" latter end," to denote in a general way the early part and the 
latter part. In this case since Zedekiah reigned eleven years, 
events in his fourth year would be in tho former, the early part, 
or " the beginning." ^This transaction was public, in the pres- 
ence of the priests, and of all the people in the temple. 

2. Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 
saying, I have broken the yoke of the king of Babylon. 

3. Within two full years will I bring again into this 
place all the vessels of the Lord's house, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon took away from this place, and 
carried them to Babylon. 

4. And I will bring again to this place Jeconiah the 
son of Jehoiakim king of Judah, with all the captives of 
Judah, that went into Babylon, saith the Lord ; for I will 
break the yoke of the king of Babylon. 

Thus did this false prophet labor directly to gainsay and deny 
what Jeremiah had been saying. Observe, he does not shrink 
from using tho solemn and prophetic forms of announcement: 
" Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel," and this in 
the very face of the stem prohibition of God himself. (See 23: 
31.) Ills special points are, that God says he has broken the yoke 
of the king of Babylon ; that within two full years he will restore 
all the sacred vessels taken from the temple to Babylon with 
Jeconiah, and will bring back Jeconiah himself This indicates a 
degree of boldness and daring in falsehood which can scarcely bo 
accounted for without supposmg the presence and inspiration of 
the " father of Hes." 

5. Then the prophet Jeremiah said unto the prophet 
Hananiah in the presence of the priests, and in the pres- 
ence of all the people that stood in the house of the Lord, 

6. Even the prophet Jeremiah said. Amen: the Lord 
do so: the Lord perform thy words which thou hast 
prophesied, to bring again the vessels of the Lord's house, 
and all that is carried away captive, from Babylon into this 
place. 

This first reply of Jeremiah is not to be considered as prophecy 
or as a message from the Lord. He docs not prefix to it the for- 
mula of a divine message, " Thus saith the Lord." lie means only 
this: So far as my personal feelings are concerned, I shall bo 
happy to see your words on these points fulfilled. I shall be as 
well pleased as yourself to see all tho sacred vessels of the tem- 
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pie lestored and all the oapdves brought back. Jeremiah doubt- 

M88 said this in the honesty of his heart, and it was moreover 
eveiy way proi>er to say it as showing that his heart was not es- 
tranged m>m his countiy, but was thoroughly patriotic, sincerely 
alive to the honor of the temple, to the welfare of those captives, 
and the integrity of the kingdom. 

7. Nevertheless hear thou now this word that I speak in 
thine ears, and in the ears of all the people ; 

8. The prophets that have been before me and before 
thee* of old prophesied both against many countries, and 
against great kingdoms, of war, and of evil, and of pesti- 
lence. 

.9. The prophet which prophesieth of peace, when the 
word of the prophet shall come to pass, then shall the 
prophet be known, that the Lord hath truly sent him. 

This part of Jeremiah's reply very mildly suggests that there 
have been prophets in former a^s, and that the test of their di- 
vine mission has always been tne fulfillment of their predictions. 
When the calamities or the blessings which they predicted came 
to pass, then, and not before or otherwise, was it known that the 
Lord had sent them. This accords with the rule for determining 
their claims which (xod himself had given (Deut. 18: 21, 22): 
''And if thou say in thy heart, How shall we know the word 
which the Lord hath not spoken? When a prophet speakcth in 
the name of the Jjord, if tne thing follow not, nor come to pass, 
that is the thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet 
hath spoken it presumptuously; thou shalt not be afraid of him." 

10. Then Hananiah the prophet took the yoke from off 
the prophet Jeremiah's neck, and brake it 

11. And Hananiah spake in the presence of all the peo- 
ple, saying, Thus saith tlie Lord ; Even so will I break the 
yoke of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon from the neck 
of all nations within the space of two full years. And the 
prophet Jeremiah went his way. 

Determined to be behind the true prophets in none of the meth- 
ods used by them to deepen the impression of their words, Hana- 
niah takes the yoke from Jeremiah's neck and breaks it. This 
s^bolic act should naturally indicate that the Lord had reversed 
his purpose with regard to the king of Babylon, if indeed he ever 
had any purpose to yoke the nations under his sway. It would 
show, it ^e, that the Lord was then about to break the power of 
Babj^lon's king over Judah and all the other nations made subject 
to him before. This, Hananiah said, should take place within two 
full years. Consequently until that time this test of fulfillment 
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could not be applied to prove him a false prophet-^— Jeremiah 
here withdraws, naving no further special message from the Lord 
to deliver. As the case stands, there is nothing more for him to 
do. Two years elapsed will show Hananiah to be a lying prophet 
— if the Lord shall see fit to wait so long. Jeremiah had nothing 
to do but wait for that time or at least for some further commis- 
sion from the Lord. 

• 

12. Then the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah 
the prophet, after that Hananiah the prophet had broken 
the yoke from off the neck of the prophet Jeremiah, saying, 

13. Go and tell Hananiah, saying, Thus saith the Lord; 
Thou hast broken the yokes of wOod ; but thou shalt make 
for them yokes of iron. 

14. For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; 
I have put a yoke of iron upon the neck of all these na- 
tions, that they may serve Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 
lon ; and they shall serve him: and I have given him the 
beasts of the field also. 

The Lord does not wait for the lapse of two full years. This 
first reply assures the false prophet and the people who witness 
the transaction, that his breaking the yoke from Jeremiah's neck 
availed nothing; that God's purpose remained unchanged; nay, 
more, that yokes of iron would represent the servitude under 
which those nations should be^ brought to the king of Babylon. 
"Thou shalt make for [instead of] them yokes of iron," seems to 
mean, The case requires this ; nothing less will fitly represent the 
facts. If thou wouldst be a true prophet of the Lora, give the 
people this symbol of their future aestinies. Let them know the 
trutn. Instead of a yoke broken, give them yokes of iron. 

15. Then said the prophet Jeremiah unto Hananiah the 
prophet, Hear now, Hananiah; The Lord hath not sent 
thee ; but thou makest this people to trust in a lie. 

16. Therefore thus saith the Lord: Behold, I will cast 
thee from off the face of the earth: this year thou shalt 
die, because thou hast taught rebellion against the Lord. 

17. So Hananiah the prophet died the same year in the 
seventh month. 

The daring hardihood and blasphemy of Hananiah called for 
signal retribution. Hence another solemn message from the Lord, 
first forewarning, then smiting. The warning was given in the 
fifth month (v. 1). The fieital blow fell in the seventh, with only 
two months' delay, giving him time for reflection and repentance, 
as the usage of human courts fixes a future day for execution, to 
give the culprit time for thought and for preparation to die. 
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It may be asked, Did this man, Hananiah, die by special visita- 
tion £fom God? So this record implies. But would it not have 
been a much clearer case of special visitation, if the Lord had 
■mitten him down suddenly at the time and on the spot? Per- 
haps so, but then it should be said, (a.) That mercy to even so 
goilty a man pleads for a short space for possible repentance, and 
God abates somewhat from the aemands of justice, and perhaps 
from the largest possible effect of his judgments, for the sake of 
mercy to the gautv subject of punishment (fi.) And again, to 
the question — ^Womd not the impression on other false prophets, 
and on the people, have been far better if the Lord had cut him 
down instantiv? I answer. The legitimate purposes, and the best 
ultimate results of a moral system, do not hold the Almighty to 
furnish his moral creatures with the utmost possible evidence of his 
power and of his justice, nor to make the lUmost possible imprcs- 
tions of awe and terror. In fact, the Lord usually stops at tlio 
point of «i{^a«n/ evidence and sujfficient moral impression to enable 
rational creatures to act intelhgently and wisely if they will — 
enough to satisfy candid and honest minds ; not enough to compel 
the uncandid and the dishonest to yield. So in the case before 
us, those who were in an honest unprejudiced state of mind 
toward God would see his hand in this awful death of Hananiah, 
and would shrink from such impie^; while those who were 
intensely committed to rebellion would repel this warning, would 
speculate against the hand of God, and only harden themselves 
the more unto their deeper and more speedy destruction. The 
Lord finds scope for his wisdom as well as for his justice and 
goodness in shapinc; the agencies of truth and the manifestations 
of his justice and of his mercy too in this world of moral probation. 
It is safe to assume that, in all these great matters of nis moral 
government over a race, or rather a universe, he doeth all things 
welL If we fail to see this now, it may be set to the account of 
our imperfect vision, or, farther back, to the perverting iniluenco 
of a heart infinitely less upright and unprejudiced than God's. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

This chapter contains two letters written and sent by Jeremiah 
to the captives at Babylon. Their date is given proximately ; it 
was during the reicn of Zedekiah, after his immediate predecessor 
on the throne, Jehoiachin (here called Jeconiah), was carried 
captive with the bettor portion of the people. The first letter 
closes with v. 23. The remaining versos (24>32) give us the 
substance of a letter which one Shemaiah had written from Baby- 
lon to the people still remaining at Jerusalem, and to Zephaniah 
the priest This letter refers to the first letter of Jeremiah to 
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those captives, and therefore must have been written subsequently 
to its reception at Babylon. After reporting back to the captivea 
at Babylon the substance of this letter, sent to Jerusalem most 
impiously and mischievously by one of their number, Jeremiah 
replies to it from the Lord, announcing a fearful curse on this 
man Shemaiah. This second letter by Jeremiah followed the first 

with no long interval This letter shows that the Lord made 

use of Jeremiah in his spiritual care and culture, not only of the 
people remaining in Judea, but of those who were taken into 
captivity as well. The sympathies of the prophet were strongly 
with those captives. In his policy he wannly approved of their 

fiving themselves up to the king of Babylon. Ho Knew that God 
ad repeatedly promised good to those who should do this, and 
that he dependea on those captives to preserve his word and name 
among his people, and purposed to take from among them hia 
choice seed for replanting the land of promise, and reestablishing 
the institutions of religion there. Hence he entered warmly into 
the spirit of this interesting correspondence. It is not clear that 
Jeremiah ever went to Babylon to labor with his captive brethren 
there in person. The next thing to a personal visit — a kind, frar 
temal epistle — he could give them, and did. Of his mission to the 
Euphrates, referred to chap. 13: 1-7, nothing further is known, 
save that briefest possible notice. 

1. Now these are the words of the letter that Jeremiah 
the prophet sent from Jerusalem unto the residue of the 
elders which were carried away captives, and to the priests, 
and to the prophets, and to all the people whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had carried away captive from Jerusalem to Babylon ; 

2. (After that Jeconiah the king, and the aueen, and the 
eunuchs, the princes of Judah and Jerusalem, and the 
carpenters, and the smiths, were departed from Jerusalem ;) 

3. By the hand of Elasah the son of Shaphan, and Grem- 
ariah the son of Hilkiah (whom Zedekiah kin? of Judah 
sent unto Babylon to Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon), 
saying, 

"The remnant of the elders" are named specially and first 
among the parties addressed, because they have all along been 
the most hopeful class. If the reader vnll bear in mind, that 
falling back to a point twelve years before the captivity of Jehoi- 
achin, we come to the death of Josiah, and that his great reforma- 
tion commenced in his twelfth year, while his death occurred in 
his thirty-first, he will see that those nineteen years of reformation 
would he within the active life of the elders here addressed. 
Might not these words of the prophet stir up in their hearts pre- 
cious reminiscences of those better days? The reader will nnd 
this captivity of Jeconiah and others historically recorded 2 Kings 

10 
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24: 12-16, and 2 Chron. 36 : 10, and referred to in Jer. 22: 26, 

and 28: 4. HiUdah, as priest, and Shaphan, as scribe, were 

quite prominent in the great reformation under Josiah. (See 2 
Chron. 34: 8, 9, 14-22.) It is pleasant to find their sons still in 
friendly and even confidential relations with Jeremiah, and mani- 
festly walking in the steps of their noble and godly fathers. 

Whether king Zedekiah sent them mainly on business of his own, 
or simply gave them his royal passport to carry this letter from 
Jeremiah, does not appear. 

4. Thus saitli the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, unto 
all that are carried away captives, whom I have caused to 
be carried away from Jerusalem unto Babylon ; 

5. Build ye houses, and dwell in them ; and plant gar- 
dens, and eat the fruit of them ; 

6. Take ye wives, and be^t sons and daughters; and 
take wives for your sons, ana give your daughters to hus- 
bands, that they may bear sons and daughters; that ye 
may be increased there, and not diminishea. 

It was appropriate in the outset to remind them that their cap- 
tivity was 01 the Lord : " Whom I have caused to be carried away 
from Jerusalem to Babylon." Let them by all means keep their 
eye on the hand and purpose of God in their captivity, and so the 
more patiently bear their privations and wait in hope for the good 

which lies at the end of all the Lord's great purposes. ^This 

point having been suggested, the Lord directs them to make their 
nomes there, to surround themselves as they might be able with 
the comforts of life, and raise up families so that they should be 
not diminished but rather increased, because better times would 
surely come for their children to enjoy and to fill with their ear- 
nest and useful activities. 

7. And seek the peace of the city whither I have caused 
you to be carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord 
for it . for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace. 

Of course "peace" is here in the general and usual sense of 
welfare. They should indcntify themselves with the social and 
political life of the city where diey lived as captives; should bear 
its case on their hearts in prayer, and expect to find their own 
involved with its welfare. This verse suggests very pleasantly the. 
duty of Christian citizens every-whete to pray for the peace of their 
country and of the community witl^ which they live, and also that 
there may be circumstances in which we should pray for those 
who have iniured us, and should Ifibor heartily to overcome evil 
with good. The Chaldeans as a nation had done them great evil, 
yet the Lord's hand had been in it with benevolent and wise de- 
signs, and it therefore behooved them to drop that wrong into 
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oblivion and so to pra^ and labor for the good of even proud 
Babylon, that their spirit and life should adorn the religion of the 
God of their fathers. So they would make their life both useful 
and pleasant while they remained there, and would hopefully pre- 
pare the way for returning to their own more loved home, in the 
land made sacred by ancient promise and by their fathers' graves. 

8. For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; 
Let not your prophets and your diviners, that be in the 
midst of you, deceive you, neither hearken to your dreams 
which ye cause to be dreamed. 

9. For they prophesy^ felsely unto you in my name: I 
have not sent them, saith the Lord. 

Even far away in Babylon and among the better class of the 
Jews, the false prophets and vain dreamers were still a curse to 
the people, and it was needful that the Lord through Jeremiah 
should admonish them to give no heed to those false men. I 
doubt if any special emphasis should be laid on the phrase ** caused 
to be dreamea." The meaning may be simply, Hearken not to 
any more dreams, whether your own or those of the false prophets. 

10. For thus saith the Lord, That after seventy years 
be accomplished at Babylon I will visit you, and perform 
my good word toward you, in causing you to return to this 
place. 

11. For I know the thoughts that I think toward you, 
saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give 
you an expected encL 

It had been intimated in a somewhat indefinite way that the 
captivity would continue but seventy years (chap. 25: 11, 12). 
The i^recise thine said there was that those nations, subdued by 
the king of Babjrlon, should serve him seventy years, and then the 
Lord would reverse those political relations and make Babylon the 
servant and other nations the masters. But here it is clearly said 
that afler seventy years God would visit his people there and restore 
them to their own land. To confirm this to their wavering hearts, 
the Lord beautifully subjoins, "For I know my purposes ana 
plans concerning you." Those false prophets do not know and 
your discouraged nearts do not judge righUv, but against the false 
prophets on Uie one hand and your half-uespairing views on the 
other, / know my thoughts touching you, that they are thoughts of 
good and not of evil, to make your latter end hopeful and happy. 

In the last clause, *'An expected end" does not very fehci-. 

tously express the sense of the onginal, for the Lord does not mean, 
the end which you do in fact expect, nor the end which you 
might legitimate!^ expect; and besiues these it is not easy to nnd 
another sense which can be put upon our translation. The Hebrew 
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has it, "To give you a latter end and hope." The word used for 
latter end admits the sense of reward^ good at the last after virtu- 
cos toil (See Prov. 23: 18 and 24: 14.) The addition of the 
^vord "hope" Qualifies it, the two nouns blending their sense in 
the one idea or a hopeful, happy end. 

12. Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall go and 
pray unto me, and I will hearken unto you. 

13. And ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart. 

14. And I will be found of you, saitli the Lord : and I 
will turn away your captivity, and I will gather you from 
all the nations, and from all the places whither I have 
driven you, saith the Lord; and 1 will bring you again 
into the place whence I caused you to be carried away 
captive. 

But these groat blessings can come only through prayerfully 
seeking the face of God and finding mercy before him. The bless- 
edness of this captivity would lie in its thoroughly uprooting their 
idolatry, emptying their souls of all self-righteous reliance on the 
forms of religion, and in casting them only and wholly upon the 
Lord their God. Thus self-emptied, consciously guilty and needy, 
they would seek after God. At this point he cave them his prom- 
ise to hear and to save. Beautifully the Lord expands these car- 
dinal ideas in respect to what constitutes successful seeking : " Ye 
shall seek and find when ye shall search for me with all your heart.'' 
"When they were deeply and solemnly in earnest, when they could 
think of nothing else, when their whole souls were absorbed in 
the one supreme desire to find God ; then, so seeking, they would 
surely find. To such seeking God gives his promise, but to no 
other sort of seeking, to no seeking which enlists but half the heart, 
to no seeking whicn but slightly moves the sensibility, or which 
inspires effort only now and then, spasmodically. The illustrations 
nven to the same point by our divine Lord in such cases as blind 
Sartimeus, the Syrophenician woman, and the prodigal son, de- 
velop the same Quenchless zeal, the same determmed purpose, the 
same intense, all-absorbing interest and devotion. Precisely this 
is searching for the Lord with all the heart It is the only way of 
seeking Goa so as to find him. God has a right to demand both 
honesty and sincerity ; and he does. He has a right to suspend 
the blessings of his mercy upon this solo condition, that they shall 
be sought with all the heart He does so. Hence, if sinners fail 
to find the mercy which they suppose themselves to be seeking, 
let them study this promise and nnd here the reason of their fail- 
ure. On the other hand, if any lost sinner longs for mercy and 
would fain seek afler (}od to find it at his feet, let him too read in 
this promise the one sure and infallible condition of his success, 
via., that he seek God with all the heart The promise to gather 
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them and bring them back to their own land looked primarily and 
specially to the times of Cyrus and ZerubbabeL 

15. Because ye have said, The Lord hath raised us up 
prophets in Babylon; 

16. Know that thus saith the Lord of the king that 
sitteth upon the throne of David, and of all the people that 
dwelleth in this city, ajid of your brethren that are not 
gone forth with you into captivity ; 

17. Thus saith the Lord of hosts; Behold, I will send 
upon them the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, and 
will make them like vile figs, that can not be eaten, they 
are so evil. 

18. And I will persecute them with the sword, with the 
famine, and with the pestilence, and will deliver them to 
be removed to all the kingdoms of the earth, to be a curse, 
and an astonishment, and a hissing, and a reproach, among 
all the nations whither I have driven them : 

19. Because they have not hearkened to my words, saith 
the Lord, which I sent unto them by my servants the 
prophets, rising up early and sending them ; but ye would 
not hear, saith the Lord. 

The letter resumes the case of the false prophets amon^ the cap- 
tives in Babylon. Some of the people there were saying, "The 
Lord has raised up prophets for us nere," referring to those de- 
ceivers. It is implied that the false prophets are flattering the 
exiles that king Zedekiah was strong; that the nation would rally 
and maintain its nationality — in this way awakening in their min(u 
the hope of speedy return. These fiEilso hopes the Lord must needs 
dash to the ground, and he does. The captivity, as a means of 
moral reformation, had scarcely begun to take effect. The old 
regime at Jerusalem roust be thoroughly broken up as the only 
adequate means of uprooting idolatry and of expelling their self- 
righteous reliance on the effete forms of Judaism. 

20. Hear ye therefore the word of the Lord, all ye of 
the captivity, whom I have sent from Jerusalem to Babylon : 

21. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, of 
Ahab the son of Kolaiah, and of Zedekiah the son of 
Maaseiah, which prophesy a lie unto you in my name; 
Behold, I will deliver them into the hand of Nebuchad- 
rezzar king of Babylon; and he shall slay them before 
your eyes ; 

22. And of them shall be taken up a curse by all the 
captivity of Judah which are in Babylon, saying, The 
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Lord make thee like Zedckiah, and li^c Ahab, whom the 
king of Babylon roasted in the fire ; 

z3. Because they have committed villainy in Israel, and 
have committed adultery with their neighbors* wives, and 
have spoken lying words in my name, which I have not 
commanded them; even I know, and am a witness, saith 
the Lord. 

From general remarks about the false prophets, Jeremiah here 
becomes specific ; names two of these false prophets, probably the 

leaders ; details their case and announces their terrible doom. 

Death by burning was the Chaldean usage — ^horrid, barbarous, 
and a sure index of a low grade of civilization, scarcely emerged 
from the barbarities of savage life. The same usage reappears in 

Daniel 3: 6, 11, 19-23. 'fiiat "of them a curse should be taken 

up by the captives," etc., moans that theirs should bo made an 
illustrative case to curse by. When people wished to imprecate 
the direst curses on the worst of men, they might say, " The Lord 
make thee like Zedekiah and Ahab, whom the king roasted in tlie 
fire." Their crimes included both the most flagrant immoralities 
and the most shocking blasphemy in their work as false prophets. 

24. TIivs shalt thou also speak to Shemaiah the Nehela- 
mite, saying, 

25. Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 
saying. Because thou hast sent letters in thy name unto all 
the people that are at Jerusalem, and to Zephaniah the son 
of Maaseiah the priest, and to all the priests, saying, 

26. The Lord hath made thee priest in the stead of Jeho- 
iada the priest, that ye should be officers in the house of 
the Lord, for every man that is mad, and maketh him- 
self a prophet, that thou shouldest put him in prison, and 
in the stocks. 

27. Now therefore why hast thou not reproved Jeremiah 
of Anathoth, which maketh himself a prophet to you ? 

28. For therefore he sent unto us in Babylon, saying, 
This captivity is long: build ye houses, and dwell in them; 
and plant gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 

29. And Zephaniah the priest read this letter in the 
ears of Jeremiah the prophet. 

Here commences the second letter written as a sort of appendix 
to the first and occasioned by matters growing out of it Another 
of those fiftlso prophets among the captives at Babylon, Shemaiah 
by name, did not like the command sent out by the hand of Jero- 
imah, " Build ye houses and make yourselves homos and families 
there in Babylon." So he wrote baok to Jerusalem to all the peo- 
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Ele thoTOj especially addressing Zcphaniah tho priest, reminding 
im of hia responsibilitiea and of bis dat^ to suppreas hucIi mad 
fellowH as the Lord's true prophets by impriHOnment and the stocks. 
He especially Darned Jeremiah of Anathoth, who he said waaasaniii- 
ing to be a prophet of the Iiord among them. The reader will 
note the contemptuoua tone of his descriptioa of the Lord's true 
prophets, "For eveiy man that is mad, and that maketh himself 
a prophet." On receiving this letter, Zepbaniah read it to the 
prophet Jeremiah. 

30. Thea came the word of the Lokd unto Jeremiah, 
aaying, 

31. Send to all them of the captivitv, saying, Thus saith 
the Lord conceming Shemaiah the ^ehelamite; Beoauee 
that Shemaiah hath prophesied unto ^ou, and I sent him 
not, and he caused jou to trust in a lie : 

32. Therefore thus saith the Lord; Behold, I will pun- 
ish Shemaiah the Nehelamite, and his seed: he shall not 
have a man to dwell among this people ; neither shall he 
behold the good that I will do for my people, saith the 
Lord; because he hath taught rebellion against the IjORD. 

Herenpon the Lord gives Jeremiah a special message for this 
Shemaiah, which is sent to all the captives — a terrible warmng to 
them all to beware how they encouraged the tklso prophets, how 
they implicated themselves m their wickedness, or m anywise 
gave heed to their falsehoods. It also denounced upon him the 
utter extermination of his family. God will punish bim and his 

poeterity. Thus this chapter affords yet other illuetratione of 

the bold and daring impiety of the false prophets; of the perni- 
cious and wide-spread tosulta of their influence; and of tho foar- 
fullv stringent measures which became necessary to eradicate this 
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This chapter and the next are in the same strain and must be 
assumed to bear tho same date. They manifestly contemplate the 
captivity as fully begun, and were written for the reading and the 
comfort of tho exiles already in their foreign land. For it should 
be noted that this is not a message to be pronounced orally to tho 
people, but it is to be written in a book, so that it may be sent to 
the exiles as in the case of the letters contained in chap 29. Thus 
written for tho people in their captivity, its tone is mainly one of 
promise and of rich encouragement 
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1. Tho word that como to Jeromiah from the Lord, 

2. ThiM upoakoth tho Lord Qod of Israel, saying, Write 
thoo all tho wonis tliat I havo spoken unto thee in a book. 

8. For lo, tho days como, saith tho Lord; that I will 
bring again tlio ca])tivity of my people Israel and Judah, 
rniith tho liOiU): and I will cause them to return to the 
laud tliat I gave to their faUiers, and they shall possess it 

V. 2 nd«o« tlio qucRtioiii How much is comprised in " all the 
witrUn I havo ii|H>kon to thoo ? '* V. 4 Boems oesigDed to answer 
tho auoiitiim and to BUggo«t the limitation, vii., to these words 
whioli fidlow in this iminodiato connection, inoluding this chapter 
and proluihly tho next (31.) Honco it doee not include all thut 
w« now havo in tho book of Jeromiah. At another time he was 
dirootod to write out all his pfophocies. (See chap 30 : 2.) V. 3 
l^vo* tho koT-noto of this chapter and the next — the creat elc- 
montarv pn^mum) of restoration from the captivity to &eir own 
kttd. ^I'his wvvuM bo naturally addressed to the exiles. 

4, And thctito art tho words that the Lord spake con- 
coruiu^ Unud and ixmoorning Judah. 

\ I* or thus saith the IiOKd; We have heard a voice of 
trvmbliug. of fear, and not of i>oaci\ 

tV As^k Yo now, and see whether a man doth travail with 
child? wherofoTi> do I sec every man with hb hands on his 
loiiuk as a woman in travail, and all fiices azt^ turned into 
I¥id«ttew? 

T« Ala» ! for that day m grvat* so that none m like it : it » 
f>T^Mi the time of Jacob s tn>uble ; but he shall be saved 
out \U' it. 

S^wao inteTpivtexv ivfer the4«^ TerM« to the f^^litic&I ocnvnlskus 
aMKWSjc the ipN^ai cs^^lem kln^>kiiuk which Ntsulud in Vr«;ikiiig 
Ak^wn iho i^^wvr \>f lluJdoa aai Kleasio^ the cafdre Jev^ fr::^ 
llM<ir <^xiW^ I think it better a> le^r the:^ to the susi ?«::&I of :he 
talMailM in\\>N«Ni in the exile and in the asreeeden: v^&rs^ :he 
M4CIK the l^MMtiacs. \vn^^ with the tenvrs and the miseries c: v-:ir- 
l^(^ in a li^ dastans land. Giv>tt{^ inA> eoe BJk$#. thf^ o^- 
Imwiiw <\>M4tittied *'the tine v^f Jacv^'» tzvHibJe'* v^- ^'^ ^'^ ^~~ 
MM» vw«h e^ wtiich iW exlic«t» h» peccCe bc« a> fe:ir v^- ^ ' 
ftir w^uW W wa luke a l5aiU eoi of the na&ces -Jhas biri a:f:.-:^l 
IJhMa. W wtU ool ttake a fsU eed of thes v^. IIV I: <err» -,•:• 
A * mt l k m fSbM cviMsn&cfaca ti^ vs. :^J;. :H mws T>F5fr rc-JxirLj iz..! 
«mmM^ %> ibbe ;^fti^rnee» of ik\i ci^hi tibe Jewi n£<fr ihj^'^it c 
Hmrt f!^Ml eMem re«v». Ksoe Cie »a»e ^aersac? :^- It 'J 

iMHl t* «i> w<K«wd' TVe TttfiKUkce ^ei•« w air*;-:c^ .-:ci-»zl- 

ytew l6ie e&vji«^ wi;^ i» asaeci^iecui a* «be pw ' cxr :£ micc'i * 
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trouble," and has for its special object to saj, *^Tet he shall be 
saved out of iL" It docs not appear that the subjugation of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus was specially a time of trouble to the Jews; cer- 
tainly it was not Oie great day of their trouble. The reason for 
this allusion to the recent calamities is ob?ious. So dark a back- 
ground would set off in stronger light the blessings hero to be re- 
vealed. It was well for the exiles to be reminded of the judg- 
ments so righteously sent on their city and nation. These mercies 
would appear thereby the more precious. 

8. For it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord 
of hosts, tlmt I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and 
will burst thy bonds, and strangers shall no more serve 
themselves of him : 

In this day the Lord will break the yoke of bondage imposed by 
Babylon on the necks of the Jewish exiles. "Strangers, people 

of foreign lands, shall no more make Jacob their bondman. 

*'In that day" is not precisely the time of Jacob's trouble, said in 
y. 7 to be great, but is rather the day in which he shall be saved 
out of that trouble. 

9. But thev shall serve the Lord their God, and David 
their king, whom I will raise up unto them. 

But Jacob, t. «., the Jews, shall serve, not the king of Babylon, 
but the royal son of David, their own king Messiah. This would 
be really serving the Lord their God, both because this king Mes- 
siah is him8elf God, and because he receives his kingdom from the 
Father. Both modes of expression are used in the Scriptures. 
According to his ofVrepcatea promise the Lord will raise up this 
glorious king for them in his own due time. See the same phra- 
seology, Hosea 3 : 5, Ezek. 34 : 23, 24, and 37 : 24, and the same 
essential ideas in 2 Sam. 7: 12-16, Ps. 2: 6-8, and 89: 19-37. 

10. Therefore fear thou not, O my servant Jacob, saith 
the Lord ; neither be dismayed, O Israel : for lo, I will 
save thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their 
captivity ; and Jacob shall return, and shall be in rest, 
and be quiet, and none shall make him afraid. 

That Jacob and Israel are grouped together in this promise 
looks to the restoration of the true Israel without respect to the 
revolt and separation into two kingdoms. We should quite miss 
the sense of this promise if we were to restrict it to the restora- 
tion of the ten tribes in the literal sense from their Assyrian exile. 

11. For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to save thee: 
though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee: but 
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1. The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, 
sajring, 

2. Thus speaketh the Lord God of Israel, saying. Write 
thee all the words that I have spoken unto thee in a book. 

3. For lo, the days come, saith the Lord; that I will 
bring again the captivity of my people Israel and Judah, 
saith the Lord: and I will cause them to return to the 
land that I gave to their fathers, and they shall possess it. 

V. 2 raises the qaestion, How mach is comprised in " all the 
words I have spoken to thee?" V. 4 seems designed to answer 
the question and to suggest the limitation, viz., to these words 
which follow in this immediate connection, including this chapter 
and probably the next (31.) Hence it does not include all that 
we now have in the book of Jeremiah. At another time he was 

directed to write out all his prophecies. (See chap 36 : 2.) V. 3 

gives the key-note of this chapter and the next — the great ele- 
mentary promise of restoration from the captivity to mcir own 
land. This would be naturally addressed to the exiles. 

4. And these are the words that the Lord spake con- 
cerning Israel and concerning Judah. 

6. For thus saith the Lord ; We have heard a voice of 
trembling, of fear, and not of peace. 

6. Ask ye now, and see whether a man doth travail with 
child ? wherefore do I see every man with his hands on his 
loins, as a woman in travail, and all faces are turned into 
paleness? 

7. Alas I for that day 18 great, so that none t8 like it: it is 
even the time of Jacob's trouble ; but he shall be saved 
out of it. 

Some interpreters refer these verses to the political convulsions 
among the great eastern kingdoms, which resulted in breaking 
down the power of Chaldea and releasing the captive Jews from 
their exile. I think it better to refer them to the sum total of the 
calamities involved in the exile and in the antecedent wars, the 
sie^e, the famine, coupled with the terrors and the miseries of cap- 
tivity in a far distant land. Grouped into one mass, these ca- 
lamities constituted " the time of Jacob's trouble " (v. 7), the ulti- 
mate result of which God exhorts his people not to fear (v. 10), 
for while he will make a i^U end of the nations that had afflicted 
them, he will not make a full end of them (v. 11). It serves to 
confirm this construction that vs. 23, 24 must refer primarily and 
mainly to the judgments of (jU>d upon the Jews rather than upon 
those great eastern powers, since the same language f23 : 19, 20) 
must be so referred. ^The passage before us therefore contem- 
plates the exile with its antecedents as the great " day of Jacob's 
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trouble," and has for its special object to say, " J>/ he shall he 
saved out of it." It does not appear that the subjugation of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus was specially a time of trouble to the Jews; cer- 
tainly it was not tfie great day of their trouble. The reason for 
this allusion to the recent calamities is obvious. So dark a back- 
ground would set off in stronger light the blessings here to be re- 
vealed. It was well for the exiles to be reminded of the judg- 
ments so righteously sent on their city and nation. These mercies 
would appear thereby the more precious. 

8. For it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lobd 
of hosts, that I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and 
will burst thy bonds, and strangers shall no more serve 
themselves of him : 

In this day the Lord will break the yoke of bondage imposed by 
Babylon on the necks of the Jewish exiles. *' Strangers, ' people 

of foreign lands, shall no more make Jacob their bondman. 

"In that day" is not precisely the time of Jacob's trouble, said in 
y. 7 to be great, but is rather the day in which he shall be saved 
out of that trouble. 

9. But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David 
their king, whom I will raise up unto them. 

But Jacob, t. £., the Jews, shall serve, not the king of Babylon, 
but the royal son of David, their own king Messiah. This would 
be really serving the Lord their God, both because this king Mes- 
siah is himself Uod, and because he receives his kingdom from the 
Father. Both modes of expression are used in the Scriptures. 
According to his ofl-repeatea promise the Lord will raise up this 
glorious king for them in his own due time. See the same phra- 
seology, Hosea 3 : 5, Ezek. 34 : 23, 24, and 37 : 24, and the same 
essential ideas in 2 Sam. 7: 12-16, Ps. 2: 6-8, and 89: 19-37. 

10. Therefore fear thou not, O my servant Jacob, saith 
the Lord ; neither be dismayed, O Israel : for lo, I will 
save thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their 
captivity; and Jacob shall return, and shall be in rest, 
and be quiet, and none shall make him afraid. 

That Jacob and Israel are grouped together in this promise 
looks to the restoration of the true Israel without respect to tiie 
revolt and separation into two kingdoms. We should quite miss 
the sense of Uiis promise if we were to restrict it to the restora- 
tion of the ten tribes in the literal sense from their Assyrian exile. 

11. For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to save thee: 
though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee: but 
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1. The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, 
saying, 

2. Thus speaketh the Lord God of Israel, saying, Write 
thee all the words that I have spoken unto thee in a book. 

3. For lo, the days come, saith the Lord; that I will 
bring again the captivity of my people Israel and Judah, 
saith the Lord: and I will cause them to return to the 
land that I gave to their fathers, and they shall possess it. 

V. 2 raises the qaestion, How mach is comprised in " all the 
words I have spoken to thee?" V. 4 seems designed to answer 
the question and to suggest the limitation, viz., to these words 
which follow in this immediate connection, including this chapter 
and probably the next (31.) Hence it does not include all that 
we now have in the book of Jeremiah. At another time he was 

directed to write out all his prophecies. (See chap 36 : 2.) V. 3 

gives the key-note of this chapter and the next — the great ele- 
mentary promise of restoration from the captivity to mcir own 
land. This would be naturally addressed to the exiles. 

4. And these are the words that the Lord spake con- 
cerning Israel and concerning Judah. 

6. For thus saith the Lord ; We have heard a voice of 
trembling, of fear, and not of peace. 

6. Ask ye now, and see whether a man doth travail with 
child ? wherefore do I see every man with his hands on his 
loins, as a woman in travail, and all faces are turned into 
paleness? 

7. Alas I for that day i8 great, so that none t8 like it: it is 
even the time of Jacob's trouble ; but he shall be saved 
out of it. 

Some interpreters refer these verses to the political convulsions 
among the great eastern kingdoms, which resulted in breaking 
down the power of Chaldea and releasing the captive Jews from 
their exile. I think it better to refer them to the sum total of the 
calamities involved in the exile and in the antecedent wars, the 
sie^e, the famine, coupled with the terrors and the miseries of cap- 
tivity in a far distant land. Grouped into one mass, these ca- 
lamities constituted " the time of Jacob's trouble " (v. 7), the ulti- 
mate result of which God exhorts his people not to fear (v. 10), 
for while he will make a i^U end of the nations that had afflicted 
them, he wiU not make a full end of them (v. 11). It serves to 
confirm this construction that vs. 23, 24 must refer primarily and 
mainly to the judgments of God upon the Jews rather than upon 
those great eastern powers, since tne same language f 23 : 19, 20) 
must be so referred. ^The passage before us thereiore contem- 
plates the ozilo with its antecedents as Uie great "day of Jacob's 
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trouble," and has for its special object to say, "Je^ he shall he 
saved out of it" It docs not appear that the subjugation of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus was specially a time of trouble to the Jews; cer- 
tainly it was not tfie great day of their trouble. The reason for 
this allusion to the recent calamities is obvious. So dark a back- 
ground would set off in stronger light the blessings here to be re- 
vealed. It was well for the exiles to be reminded of the judg- 
ments so righteously sent on their city and nation. These mercies 
would appear thereby the more precious. 

8. For it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lobd 
of hosts, that I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and 
will burst thy bonds, and strangers shall no more serve 
themselves of him : 

In this day the Lord will break the yoke of bondage imposed by 
Babylon on the necks of the Jewish exiles. *' Strangers, ' people 

of foreign lands, shall no more make Jacob their bondman. 

*'In that day" is not precisely the time of Jacob's trouble, said in 
y. 7 to be great, but is rather the day in which he shall be saved 
out of that trouble. 

9. But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David 
their king, whom I will raise up unto them. 

But Jacob, t. €., the Jews, shall serve, not the king of Babylon, 
but the royal son of David, their own king Messiah. This would 
be really serving the Lord their God, both because this king Mes- 
siah is himself Grod, and because he receives his kingdom from the 
Father. Both modes of expression are used in the Scriptures. 
According to his ofl-repeatea promise the Lord will raise up this 
glorious king for them in his own due time. See the same phra- 
seology, Hosea 3 : 5, Ezek. 34 : 23, 24, and 37 : 24, and the same 
essential ideas in 2 Sam. 7: 12-16, Ps. 2: 6-8, and 89: 19-37. 

10. Therefore fear thou not, O my servant Jacob, saith 
the Lord ; neither be dismayed, O Israel : for lo, I will 
save thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their 
captivity; and Jacob shall return, and shall be in rest, 
and be quiet, and none shall make him afraid. 

That Jacob and Israel are grouped together in this promise 
looks to the restoration of the true Israel without respect to the 
revolt and separation into two kingdoms. We should quite miss 
the sense of this promise if we were to restrict it to the restora- 
tion of the ten tribes in the literal sense from their Assyrian exile. 

11. For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to save thee: 
though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee: but 
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1. The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, 
saying, 

2. Thus speaketh the Lord God of Israel, saying, Write 
thee all the words that I have spoken unto thee in a book. 

3. For lo, the days come, saith the Lord; that I will 
bring again the captivity of my people Israel and Judah, 
saith the Lord: and I will cause them to return to the 
land that I gave to their fathers, and they shall possess it. 

V. 2 raises the question, How much is comprised in " all the 
words I have spoken to thee?" V. 4 seems designed to answer 
the question and to suggest the limitation, viz., to these words 
which follow in this immediate connection, including this chapter 
and probably the next (31.) Hence it does not include all that 
we now haTC in the book of Jeremiah. At another time he was 

directed to write out all his prophecies. (See chap 36 : 2.) V. 3 

gives the key-note of this chapter and the next — the great ele- 
mentary promise of restoration from the captivity to their own 
land. This would be naturally addressed to the exiles. 

4. And these are the words that the Lord spake con- 
cerning Israel and concerning Judah. 

6. For thus saith the Lord ; We have heard a voice of 
trembling, of fear, and not of peace. 

6. Ask ye now, and see whether a man doth travail with 
child ? wherefore do I see every man with his hands on his 
loins, as a woman in travail, and all faces are turned into 
paleness? 

7. Alas I for that day is great, so that none i8 like it: it is 
even the time of Jacob's trouble ; but he shall be saved 
out of it. 

Some interpreters refer these verses to the political convulsions 
among the great eastern kingdoms, which resulted in breaking 
down the power of Chaldea and releasing the captive Jews from 
their exile. I think it better to refer them to the sum total of the 
calamities involved in the exile and in the antecedent wars, the 
sie^e, the famine, coupled with the terrors and the miseries of cap- 
tivity in a far distant land. Grouped into one mass, these ca- 
lamities constituted "the time of Jacob's trouble" (v. 7), the ulti- 
mate result of which God exhorts his people not to fear (v. 10), 
for while he vnll make a 1^11 end of the nations that had afflicted 
them, he will not make a full end of them (v. 11). It serves to 
confirm this construction that vs. 23, 24 must refer primarily and 
mainly to the judgments of God upon the Jews rather than upon 
those great eastern powers, since tne same language ^23 : 19, 20) 
must be so referred. ^The passage before us thereiore contem- 
plates the ozilo with its antecedents as the great " day of Jacob's 
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trouble/' and has for its special object to say, "Je^ he shall be 
saved otU of it" It does not appear that the subjugation of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus was specially a time of trouble to the Jews; cer- 
tainly it was not tfie great day of their trouble. The reason for 
this allusion to the recent calamities is obvious. So dark a back- 
ground would set off in stronger light the blessings here to be re- 
vealed. It was well for the exiles to be reminded of the judg- 
ments so righteously sent on their city and nation. These mercies 
would appear thereby the more precious. 

8. For it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lobd 
of hosts, HwJt I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and 
will burst thy bonds, and strangers shall no more serve 
themselves of him : 

In this day the Lord will break the yoke of bondage imposed by 
Babylon on the necks of the Jewish exiles. *' Strangers, ' people 

of foreign lands, shall no more make Jacob their bondman. 

*4n that day" is not precisely the time of Jacob's trouble, said in 
y. 7 to be great, but is rather the day in which he shall be saved 
out of that trouble. 

9. But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David 
their king, whom I will raise up unto them. 

But Jacob, t. €., the Jews, shall serve, not the king of Babylon, 
but the royal son of David, their own king Messiah. This would 
be really serving the Lord their God, both because this king Mes- 
siah is himself God, and because he receives his kingdom from the 
Father. Both modes of expression are used in the Scriptures. 
According to his ofl-repeatea promise the Lord will raise up this 
glorious king for them in his own due time. See the same phra- 
seology, Hosea 3 : 5, Ezek. 34 : 23, 24, and 37 : 24, and the same 
essential ideas in 2 Sam. 7: 12-16, Ps. 2: 6-8, and 89: 19-37. 

10. Therefore fear thou not, O my servant Jacob, saith 
the Lord ; neither be dismayed, O Israel : for lo, I will 
save thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their 
captivity; and Jacob shall return, and shall be in rest, 
and be quiet, and none shall make him afraid. 

That Jacob and Israel are grouped together in this promise 
looks to the restoration of the true Israel without respect to the 
revolt and separation into two kingdoms. We should quite miss 
the sense of this promise if we were to restrict it to the restora- 
tion of the ten tribes in the literal sense from their Assyrian exile. 

11. For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to save thee: 
though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee: but 
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The rebuilding promised here shall be with joy and gladness, 
in the fullness of the true Christian life. So when the gospel first 
made its power felt, "there was great joy in that city," t. r, in 
this very city, Samaria. (See Acts 8: 5-S.) "And they did eat 
their meat with gladness and singleness of heart" (Acts 2 : 46.) 
In the phrase, "The planters shall plant and shall eat them as 
common things," there are really two points involved: (1.) That 
the same men who plant shall enjoy the fruits; and (2.) That they 
shall observe the Jewish law which made the first fruits sacred to 
Qod for the priests, and then having offered to Qod these first 
fruits, they shall continue to enjoy its future fruits for themselves 
and families. On the first point, note that one form of imprecating 
the curse of the Lord u{>on the people was, " Ye shall plant, but 
another shall eat the fruits" (e.g.j Dent. 28: 30, and 20: 6). On 
the other hand, to plant and also eat, indicated blessing (as Isa. 
65: 21-23). As to the second point, see the law of first fruits 

(Dent 26: 1-10, and 18: 4, and Num. 18: 12, 13, etc). The 

law of fruit trees is in Lev. 19 : 23-25. After the first fruits had 
been appropriated to Qod a specified time, the husbandman made 
those ^uits common^ i. e.y enjoyed tiiem for himself and family, as 
no longer sacred in the sense of being set apart for the priests. 

In V. 6, that the vratchmon of Ephraim should say, " Let us 

^o up to Zion unto the Lord our God, ' indicates a state of feeling 
in perfect contrast with that produced by Jeroboam ( 1 Kings 1 2 : 
26-33), and which prevailed mainly during the revolt, and has 
been perpetuated in a very intense form in the Samaritan com- 
munity from the captivity of the ten tribes onward to this day. 
The reader will reaaily recall the Samaritan feeling in the times 
of Ezra and Nehemiah ; in the New Testament age also, and even 
in our own time among the small remnant of the old Samaritan 
people who still occupy their ancient city. But God's grace loves 
to &iumph over the most inveterate prejudices, and to scatter 
mountains of diflBculty as chaff before the whirlwind. No words 
could represent a greater and more benign change in national 
feeling than these: Samaria saying through her spiritual watcli- 
men, "Let us go up to Zion to worship, for our own God is there ! " 
Isaiah (2: 1-4), and Micah (4:1, 2), and Zechariah (8: 20-23) 
predict that heathen nations shall come up to Zion to learn there 
of God and his law; but the greater triumph over national preju- 
dices, ancient as the nation itself, lies in this case. "Is any thing 
too hard for the Lord?" 

7. For thus saith the Lord; Sing with gladness for 
Jacob, and shout among the chief of the nations : publish 
ye, praise ye, and say, Lord, save thy people, the rem- 
nant of Israel. 

We can not fail to notice how much this verse and indeed the 
greater part of this chapter is in the glowing, joyous strain of 
Isaiah. The blessedness and glory of Zion's latter days thrill the 
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prophet's hei^ and he can not do less than call for pseans of praise 
to God, and implore men to publish these glad tidings among the 
great nations or Uie earth, and stir up the people of every land to 
prayer and to praise. 

8. Behold, I will bring them from the north country, 
and gather them from the coasts of the earth, and with 
them the blind and the lame, the woman with child and 
her that travaileth with child together : a great company 
shall return thither: 

9. They shall come with weeping, and with supplications 
will I lead them : I will cause them to walk by the rivers 
of waters in a straight way, wherein they shall not stum- 
ble : for I am a fauier to Israel, and Ephraim is my first- 
bom. 

To speak of "bringing them from the north country" links the 
glorious future to the sad and suffering past, showing that the 
Church of Qod is one in every ase, and that from the remnant of 
these exiles God proposes to evdve a more glorious Church that 
shall embosom the mightiest nations of the earth. When he so 
wills it and lends his hand to do it, it will be easy to bring the 
captives home; the blind and the lame, the enfeebled and those 
of most delicate situation — all alike are borne along with ease as 
if on the strong arms of God's ministering angels. What are 
human weaknesses, and what is a dreary and vast wilderness to 
him or to his people when he stands for their help 1 He can make 
their way straight and smooth, and can pour rivers of water along- 
side their wilderness path ; so be it their hearts are broken and 

humbled before him. It is beautiful and very significant to see 

the returning exiles weeping and praying as uey set forth and 
press onward in their long desert journey ; but God turns their 
mourning to joy; makes Sieir desert pathway a blooming para- 
dise; and gives as his reason that great truth — good for all his 
people in every age : " For I am a father to Israel, and Ephraim 
IS my first-bom." Does not the great God love his people ? When 
their hearts are humble and tender before him, is any thing too 
much for him to do for their prosperity and joy ? 

10. Hear the word of the Lord, O ye nations, and de- 
clare it in the isles a&r off, and say, He tliat scatteretli 
Israel will gather him, and keep him, as a shepherd doth 
his flock. 

11. For the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and ransomed 
him from the hand of him that was stronger than he. 

12. Therefore they shall come and sing in the height of 
Zion, and shall flow together to the goodness of the Lord, 
for wheat, and for wine, and for oil, and for the young of 
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the flock and of the herd: and their soul shall be as a 
watered garden ; and they shall not sorrow any more at 
all. 

13. Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both young 
men and old together: for I wiH turn their mourning into 
joy, and will comfort them, and make them rejoice from 
their sorrow. 

14. And I will satiate the soul of the priests with fat- 
ness, and my people shall be satisfied with my goodness, 
saith the Lord. 

It adds to the interest of this magnificent strain of promise that 
God would haye it proclaimed among all the Gentile nations, and 
published in the distant islands, t. e.y in all the coontries lying 
beyond the great sea. Let them all behold and see what God wiU 
do for his people ! In v. 12, the question arises, Who shall " come 
and sing in the height of Zion ? " Is it the remnant of Israel only ? 
Or does the promise embrace all the Gentiles as well ? I incline 
to the latter view, especially because it seems demanded by the 
lofly strain of this entire passage, and more particularly by the 
closely parallel prophecies of Isaiah 2, and Mich. 4, where we 
have the same leading verb, rendered '^Jlow together,'* spoken of the 
confluence of nations to Zion because they see that the Lord is 
there, pouring forth his most munificent blessings. The primary 
and literal sense of the words here is, that the people pressed to- 
gether unto Zion to get the earthly good which the Lord so Ub- 
eralljr provides there, wheat, wine, o3, etc. ; but it scarcely need 
bo said that we must look beyond the outward and sensual to tho 
inward and spiritual, and think not of food for the body but of 
food for the soul ; of that which will meet man's deepest, greatest 
wants, and make his soul as a watered garden, and cause him to 

sorrow no more at all. ^With our eye on the extreme corruption 

of the priesthood in the times of our prophet, we shall better con- 
ceive the richness of this promise " to satiate the soul of the priests 
with fatness." Blessing which should thoroughly fill their souls 
with divine grace would be fraught with untold good to Zion. 

15. Thus saith the Lord; A voice was heard in Bamah, 
lamentation, and bitter weeping; Rachel weeping for her 
children refused to be comforted for her children, because 
they were not. 

16. Thus saith the Lord ; Befirain thy voice from weep- 
ing, and thine eyes from tears : for thy work shall be je- 
warded, saith the Lord ; and they shall come again from 
the land of the enemy. 

17. And there is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, that 
thy children shall come again to their own border. 
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Ramah, the home of the prophet Samuel (1 Sam. 7 : 17), was 
very near the sepulcher of llachel, as may be seen in 1 Sam. 10:2. 
Samuel Raid to Saul, " When thou art departed from me this day, 
then tliou shalt find two men by Rachel's sepulcher in the border 
of Benjamin." On the poetic conception in this passage, J. D. 
Michaelis makes this comment: "An exquisite fif^re. Rachel, 
during all her life ardently desirous of children, dying in child- 
birth and buried on the border of Benjamin, lifts her maternal 
head from her tomb, looks around on the wide waste of ruin, and 
sees not one of her children in all the land ! She pours out her 
heart in most bitter tears ; then Qod appears for her consolation." 

It was indeed exceedingly natural tor the prophet to think of 

Rachel who so loved her children as being inconsolable when ^he 
saw them all gone from their native land. Her sorrow doubtless 
represented the sorrow of many Hebrew mothers, then bewailing 
their dead and mourning the desolation of their long-loved country. 
To hearts so borne down with grief, the words of divine consola- 
tion come as cold water to a thirsty soul. "Thy works shall be 
rewarded," seems to mean : All thou hast borne of pain and grief, 
and all thou hast done with toil in thy love for Zion, shall find its 
due reward. Thy children shall return again; thine end is full 

of hope; a glorious future awaits thy sons and daughters. So 

timely and so precious are the words of Qod's consolations. 

18. I have surely heard Ephraim bemoaning himself 
thtis; Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke: turn thou me, and I 
shall be turned; for thou art the Lord my God. 

Having promised the return of the people from their exile, the 
prophet here speaks of the manner ana spirit of this return. The 
essential point in it is, that the heart is touched. It begins with 
serious thought upon God's chastising hand under a conviction 
of personal stubbornness and guilt, and with some deep moving of 
heart toward return to Gk)d. With exquisite beauty and force, the 
Lord here represents himself as hearing the plaintive, solitary 
moans of Ephraim as he begins to think upon nis ways and sets 
his face toward his long-forsaken God: "J have surely heard" 
Then let no sinner imagine that God cares not for his soul, and 
never takes note of his penitential tears. If only those tears be- 
token humiliation, confession, sorrow, and shame for sin, then 
surely, the eye and the heart of God are upon them, and those 
bemoanings of sin and folly will come up into his ear. An un- 
tamed and unbroken bullock fitly represents the stubborn, refrac- 
tory spirit of the unhumbled sinner. He rebels against the judg- 
ments of the Lord, " kicks against the pricks " of his chastising 
goad, and thus compels the I^rd to yet sterner blows. But sober 
Qiou^ht comes at last, and with it an entire change in his views 
of himself and of his God. Is not his soul overwhelmed now 
with ahame and grief? O, might he only torn to God thor 
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oughly and acceptably! Nothing can more befit his case than 
this uplifting of nis heart in prayer: *'Tum thou me; for thou 

art the Lord my God." In the clause rendered, " And I shall 

be turned/' it is by no means clear that the original should 
be taken in the passive sense. It is not the passive form of 
tiie verb. It should naturally and literally be rendered, "That 
I may turn ; " or, " And I will turn." The spirit of the whole 
passage is, " Help me, that I may efiectually return to thee ; " 
"Aid me in giving my whole heart to thee; for thou art the 
Lord my God, and I can not rest till I am wholly and evermore 
thy servant." Maurer, an acute German critic who follows the 
philological demands of the text rather than any theological views, 
renders it " Turn me,* that I may myself turn ; aid me in the pur- 
suit of piety." The passage certainly should not exclude God's 
own precious, ever-honored agency in the sinner's conversion; 
neither should it exclude the sinner s own a^enc;^. The truth does 
not lie between these two sets of views ; it lies in admitting them 
both. 

19. Surely after that I was turned, I repented; and 
after that I was instructed, I smote upon my thigh : I was 
ashamed, yea, even confounded, because I did bear the 
reproach of my youth. 

In this verse we hear Ephraim. The word "turn" appears 
here in the same form as before (v. 18)— not properly passive but 
intransitive: "Surely after my turning," etc. The word ^^ repent" 
refers here to his sorrow and grief for his sin and not properly to 
the change of his external life, nor strictly to his change of will 
in turning to God. It is parallel in sense to "smiting the thigh." 
"After that I was instructed," t. e., mcide to know and under- 
stand the case. Luther renders this, "After I was made wiser.'* 
Gesenius and Maurer say. " Aftier I was taught by bitter experience ; 
by God's chastising rod,' as in Prov. 10: 9: "He that lives per- 
versely shall be made to know," t. «., shall be punished. The con- 
text strongly favors this sense. "I smote upon my thigh," f. e., 

in token of extreme grief and indignation against myself. So 

Ezek. 21 : 12. " The reproach of my youth" is the disgrace of 

his early sins. The Lord chastised him for those sins in putting 
him to shame before the nations because of them. In this sense 

he bore the reproach of his youth. Such reminiscences of the 

Bins of one's impenitent life may well fill every pardoned soul with 
most poignant grief and shame. How can the Lord forgive such 
sins? So we feel whenever we see our own sins in their true 

colors. Since Ephraim here personates the whole people, "his 

bearing the reproach of his youtn" implies that in a certain sense 
the sins of many generations of idolatry and apostasy from God 
were visited upon that generation which was sent into captivity 

* Ut ego me oonvertam. 
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and upon their successors until their restoration. Our Lord rep- 
resents the Jews of his day as bearing the accumulated milt and 
blood of man^ generations of persecutors and ai)ostates from God 
(Matt. 23: 35. 36.) So after long delay in the infliction of Judg- 
ment on a guilty nation, the time comes at last and the settlement 
involves an account running back long ages. The sins of the nation's 
youthful days are brought up to remembrance, and the one genera- 
tion then living bears the reproach of those early sins. In the 
matter of retribution the nation stands before (jod as an indi- 
vidual person. With individuals it is well known that the com- 
mon law of retribution in this world is to wait long and let the 
account swell up to fearful proportions, and then when justice can 
forbear no longer its sword smites. So in the case of a nation. 

20. Is Ephraim my dear son? is he a pleasant child? 
for since I spake against him, I do earnestly remember 
him still : therefore my bowels are troubled for him ; I will 
surely have mercy upon him, saith the Lord. 

As already intimated in notes on chap. 30: 21, I understand 
these interrogatives rather to indicate strong affection than to ask 
information or to call for any definite answer. They are the out- 
burst and overflow of strong emotion. The Lord would represent 
that his heart is deeply moved with love to his long wandering 
prodigal son. No better comment on this verse can be given than 
Christ gives in that inimitable story of the prodigal (Luke 15: II- 
24) : " But when he was yet a great way off his father saw him. 
and had compassion, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him. 
These testimonies to the love felt by the infinite God toward his 
once wayward, now returning, children, manifested in a manner 
so touching, are inexpressibly precious. What pardoned sinner 
has not felt them to be a glorious paradise to his trembling, aching 
heart — a wealth of blessings above all other good ever luiown in 

the experiences of earth? ^RosenmUller and Maurer suppose 

that these questions, ^*Is Ephraim my dear son?" etc., inaicate 
Qod's wonder an^ surprise at himself that he should find his heart 
80 moved with love and pity toward one a long time so perverse 
as Ephraim. It is not altogether dear to me that they are right 

in this. In the phrase, "For since I spake against him," etc., 

the word rendered " since" properly means as often as. Hence the 
meaning must be, How ofnm soever I have spoken against him, 
my love has returned, and I have found myself remembering him 

again with intense affection. With the Hebrevirs the lK)wels 

were thought of as the seat of the emotions and affections. Accord- 
ingly here the Lord says, "Therefore my bowels moan or are 

moved for him." ^This inimitably precious passage closes fitly 

with the promise, " I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the 
Lord." Nothing can be more sure than QoaB mercy to the really 
humbled penitent His infinite love forbids that mercy should fail 
to reach such a sinner. The showing of such mercy to each soula 
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18 the chief delight he finds in this reyolted world. O, would sin- 
nen only believe this, then would they not turn from all sinning 
and press to his open arms to pour out their warm tears of sorrow 

for sin and of gratitude for such free and abundant pardon! 

As applied to Ephraim, a nation in captivity, the significance of 
this passage is that the personal repentance of the people individ- 
nally in large numbers would be tne condition of God s restoring 
mercy. While the mass are in their sins, unhumbled and impen- 
itent, there can be no restoration. The grace of God must reach 
many individual hearts before he can turn their captivity as a 

nation and bring them home. In the yet wider application of 

this passage to the whole visible Church and to men of every class, 
the same lesson is taught Penitence is the antecedent condition 
of all gospel blessings. When masses of men humble themselves 
low before God and return penitently to seek his mercy, then his 
mercies are poured abroad with lavish hand and millennial bless- 
ings make glad the nations. 

21. Set thee up way-marks, make thee high heaps : set 
thy heart toward the highway, even the way which thou 
wentest : turn again, O virgin of Israel, turn again to these 
thy cities. 

This verse contemplates the children of Ephraim as about to re- 
turn from their captivity. Thought of as crossing the great Arabian 
desert whore there were no traces of old paths, the Lord exhorts 
them to set up way-marks and heaps of stones which might guide 
them in their return. 

22. How lon^ wilt thou ^o about, O thou backsliding 
daughter? for me Lord haw created a new thing in the 
earth, A woman shall compass a man. 

The last clause of this verse has been interpreted variously. The 
older interpreters make the woman the virgin mother Mary ; the 
man, the human race ; the event or fact affirmed, the birth of the 
child Jesus, who compasses the race as their Savior. The objec- 
tion to this interpretation is not that the resulting doctrine is not 
a truth, but that these words do not contain it. For the Ilebrew 
word for "woman" is (in sense) neither virgin nor mother; and 
the word for *^man" is not the human race nor the finally saved. 
Worse still is the fact, that in this construction the salvation of 
the race would be ascribed rather to the virgin mother than to 

Jesus. ^Very able critics have plausibly given the passage this 

sense : The verb " compass " Tthey say) has here (as in Deut. 32 : 
10) the meaning, to surround lor purposes of protection, the sense 
bewg, not that women constitute the standing army, but rathor 
that the world reaches such a state of peace under the prevalence 
of the gospel that woman might readily afford to man au the mili- 
tary protection which society needs. Men "learn war no more." 
This new thing so construed (they truly say) is precisely ouq of the 
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prominent results of gospel power upon this otherwise warring 

world. ^The main objection to this is, that it seems far-fetched, 

and is not precisely the thing affirmed ; for it is one thing to say. 
woman shall protect man in the sense of military defense; and 
qiiite another to say, there will be no need of any military force 
at all. To make the passage affirm the former and yet mean the 

latter, is by no means a simple and natural construction. There 

remains yet another construction which harmonizes so well with 
the context, both the preceding and the following, and which ac- 
counts so happily for the peculiar turn of expression, that it com- 
mends itself to our confidence. ^Let it be borne in mind that 

"virgin of Israel" (v. 21) and "backsliding daughter" (v. 22) rep- 
resent the people of God, yet thought of here as having been 
wandering from God, " going about " after idol-gods in guilty apos- 
tasy from their own glorious Maker and husband. The word for 
man is a rare one,* which is not man thought of as frail, mortal ; 
but as mighty, the superior, the lord. The word " compass " means 
to go round about^ yet not in the sense of a guilty wanderer from 
God, but in the far better sense of soliciting the hand, wooing the 
heart, seeking the love of her rightful lord. Now for woman to 
woo man is *^ a new thing in the earth," inasmuch as it reverses 
the common law of society under which man woos the woman and 
not woman the man. In this special case it is infinitely right that 
God's covenant people, personified as a woman, should solicit the 
love of her rightful Lord her Maker, who has condescended to be- 
come her husband. So the Psalmist sung (45 : 10, 11) : " Ilearken, 
O daughter, and incline thine ear; forget also thine own people 
and thy father's house: so shall the king greatly desire thy beauty; 
for he is thy lord, and worship thou him?' It is also a now thing 
in the earth, inasmuch as it involves a new state of heart in the 
professed Church of God, all unlike the state then contemplated in 
Israel. And furthermore, the language, " Created a new thing " 
probably looks toward the similar words of Isaiah; "Behold, I 
create new heavens and a new earth ; " "I create Jerusalem a re- 
joicing, and her people a joy" (Isa. 65 : 17, 18). Note also that 

we point of the argument in this appeal to God's lately wandering 
people is this : Why will ye continue longer to wander thus ? for 
lo, a glorious wealth of promise is here before you ; far better days 
are in the plan and in the heart of your God. He has purposed 
to renew the moral state of his 2ion most gloriously, so that 
instead of perpetually going about afler other lovers, she will go 
about (in the sense of seeking to win the love of) her own 
divine Lord. Let these foreshowings of God's great mercy 
to Zion make her ashamed of her guilty apostasy, and reen- 
kindle her love for her true and ever-glorious husband and 
Lord. Isaiah uses the same argument upon a celebrated proph- 
ecy of Messianic times. (See Isa. 2: 1-4, with v. 5.) let 
fujTther, let the reader notice that the next verse (the following 

*13A 
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context) assumes this identical moral chance. The current speech 
in the land of Judah shall be, *^ The Lord bless thee, O habitation 
of justice and mountain of holiness." When Zion heartily woo8 
«nd wins the love of her Lord, she will be the native home of 
justice and of holiness— ^e former expressing her relations of life 
and heart toward man ; the latter toward Gk>d. This construction 
of ▼. 22, is therefore in harmony with the strain of v. 23, both in- 
volving a radiciJ change in the moral state of Zion toward her 
own divine Redeemer and husband. 

23. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
As yet they shall use this speech in the land of Judah 
and in the cities thereof, when I shall bring again their 
captivity; The Lord bless thee, O habitation of justice, 
and mountain of holiness. 

The reader vnll notice that^ here the prophecy turns to Judah 
and conceives of her as coming back from her captivity. The 
special thing she shall say, " The Lord bless thee, O nabitation of 
justice and mountain of noliness," has great significance, in view 
of the &ct that before the captivity ^^ justice nad fallen in her 
streets and equity could not enter. ' Her last kings were cruel 
tyrants of oppression. (See chap. 22: 13-17.) The Lord had 
often exhorted those kings to execute righteousness and justice, 
but they would not hear (chap. 21 : 12-14). 

24. And there shall dwell in Judah itself, and in all 
the cities thereof together, husbandmen, and they that go 
forth with flocks. 

25. For I have satiated the weary soul, and I have re- 
plenished every sorrowful soul. 

26. Upon this I awaked, and beheld ; and my sleep was 
sweet unto me. 

The mental state in which divine revelations were made to the 
prophets is in some respects analogous to sleep, and coming out 
of it into this living external world is analogous to awaking from 
sleep to the new consciousness and outward activities of common 
life. At this stage the Lord suspended the prophetic afflatus and 
as the prophet awaked^e seemed to himself to have been sleep- 
ing sweetly. A sense as of pleasant dreams remained with its 
grateful refreshings. 

27. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
sow the house of Israel and the house of Judah with the 
seed of man, and with the seed of beast. 

28. And it shall come to pass, that like as I have watched 
over them, to pluck up, and to break down, and to throw 
down, and to destroy, and to afflict; so will I watch over 
them, to build and to plant, saith the Lord. 
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The first of these verses promises a great increase of population, 
as if men like com were to be raised from seed, and the Lord had 

flone forth to sow the ^ound plentifully. ^The next verse, fol- 

fowing the figure already familiar in this prophet (see chap. 1 : 10 
and 18 : 7, 9) shows that the Lord will now employ the agencies of 
his providence in protecting and building up, even as before, in 
casting down and olotting out their nation. 

29. In those days they shall say no more, The fathers 
liave eaten a sour grape, and the children's teeth are set 
on edge. 

30. But evenr one shall die for his own iniquity : every 
man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall be set on 
edge. 

This expression was doubtless proverbial. It occurs also in 
Uzek. 18: 2, 3. The declaration, **They shall say no more," 
might, in itself, mean either that they would not ftel disposed to 
say this any more, in the way of reflecting upon the government 
of God; or that there should be no longer any occasion to say it 
in the sense that they should no longer "bear the reproach of 
their youth " (v. 19). V. 30 strongly implies that the latter is the 
sense here. The season of divine judgment on the nation for its 
sins has now past During this season the nation did suffer the 
retributions that had been accumulating for ages, but in the better 
days here contemplated, no such retribution for their past sins, or 
for the sins of former generations, is to be experienced. ^The 

J[uestion will sometimes arise, How can it be just for the Lord to 
et national guilt accumulate age afler age, and then send his 

retributive judgments for it upon some one generation? Briefly 

stated, the answer is, God never punishes the people of any nation 
more than their individual sins deserve. Hence, viewing the 
nation as made up of individuals, no man of them suffers beyond 
the measure of iustice. But, on the other hand, the Lord does 
not attempt to administer a perfect moral government over men in 
tKis world It is imperfect m this, that retribution fails to come 
up to the measure of full and perfect iustice. The next world is 
desired to supplement this, and to fill out what is left unfinished 
and imperfect nere. Now God's government over nations as such, 
is of this same external sort, and being restricted to the present 
world, partakes of the same imperfect character. Nations have 
often a long life running through many generations of men. Dur- 
ing several successive generations, the nation goes on sinning, and 
the Lord waits on them patiently, and presses them earnestly with 
appliances leading toward repentance. These generations receive 
fiir less than their relative and righteous share of retribution. If 
the people wax worse, and God's agencies toward repentance fail, 
the time will come when signal retribution must fall. Of course 
this must fall with terrible severity on some one generation or 
more. That long national life is a sort of unit before God. The 
nation is one great moral person, and so considered, its hour of 
11 
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retribution must at length come. Then a great moral lesson is 
impressed on all the nations of the earth. The judgments in- 
flicted make every ear tingle. The former generations received 
far less than they deserved : this generation nothing more than its 
individual men deaerre ; and the nation, considered as a long living 
individual, only what it righteously deserves. Great moral ends 
are thus answered, although this form of moral government does 
not aim to be perfect in this world, in the sense of meting out to 
each individual precisely the amount of penalty due to his sins. 

31. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah : 

32. Not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the dav that I took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the land of Eeypt ; which my covenant 
they brake, although I was a husband unto them, saith the 
Lord: 

33. But this shall be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel ; After those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; and will be their God, and they shall be my people. 

The remaining verses of this chapter have but one theme — the 
richer spiritual blessings of the gospel age, surpassing those of the 
age before Christ came. They are presented under the phrase, 

" a new covenant." In the exposition of this passage we need 

first to consider the precise sense of this word ^^ covenant.'' 

As used for a relation between man and man, its wcll-knovm 
meaning is, a compact, an agreement, the terms of which may be 
proposed mutually and at least must be mutually assented to and 
maae mutually bmding. This assumes a substantial equality be- 
tween the contracting parties. But in a covenant between (xod 
and his people, the disparity between the parties is so great, that 
a covenant must assume the nature of a proposition and promise 
on the part of God, to be assented to by his people. For, we can 
not for a moment think of man as dictating the terms, or even as 
proposing or modifying them. The terms of the arrangement can 
come from (xod alone. Hence, our usual designation, e. g.^ *^ econ- 
omy," *' dispensation," "divine plan," approximate closely to the 
true idea oi " covenant," as here used. In the first covenant the , 
Lord proposed to Israel to enter into relations of special alliance, 
service and trust with himself, and prescribed minutely the tcrms^ 
and conditions of this relationship. lie delivered them from their 
bondage in Egypt, and on the basis of this deliverance exhorted 
them to become his people, and promised on his part to become 
their God. They assented, and tnen he gave them his moral law 
of ten commandments, and next his ceremonial and civil institutes 
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whicli were designed as means of religious culture and of protec-_i 
tion specially against idolatry and generally against sin. As isl 
indicated in our passage, those agencies were mainly e^tficoal ; the \ 
law itself was written on tables of stone. But tne " new cove- | 
nant" in its agencies for begetting and maintaining the religious i 
life was to be inward and spiritual. The Lord would write it, not 
on stone tables, but on living hearts. There can be no doubt that 
this refers to the great, the special and distinguishing feature of 
the gospel a^e — the gift of the Spirit By this divine agency the 
law of God IS written on the very hearts of men : " They are all 
taught of God" (Isa. 54: 13^. They are taught the spiritual' 
nature and bearings of the divine law as never otherwise, and, 
what is yet more, they not only understand it but they hve it, ana 
iovfully obey it They respond to its perceived claims with joy- 
ful promptness, and find their supreme delight in learning and 
doing the will of God. As here so tersely and beautifulfy ex- 
pressed, the result of this now covenant and of this writing of 
God's law upon their heart is that the Lord becomes their God and 
they his people. God is theirs and they are his. All that God is, 
all that he can do for his creatures, he becomes to them and does 
for them. All that is involved in being his own — controlled and 
used b^ him they become toward their God. These relations are 
exceedingly broad and intensely rich and blessed. God gives them, 
his love and protection ; and they give him their heart's best love and' 

the whole service of their life. As will appear more fully in v. 

34, this new covenant makes special account of the forgiveness of 
sin : *' For I will forgive their ini(juity and I will remember their 
sin no more." This for^veness implies the atoning sacrifice of ' 
Christ, and shows that this sacrifice also was embraced in the newf 
covenant So that under this phrase must be included the great 
essential blessings of the gospel dispensation — the gill of God's 
Son as teacher and sacrifice for sin ; and the gift of God's Spirit 
as also a spiritual teacher and on agent of spiritual power on 

human hearts unto holiness. The scope of this passage puts this 

new covenant somewhat in contrast with the old. The new is not 
like the old. Its prominent features are difibrent ; its main ' 
agencies are new and peculiar. This must not be pressed too 
far, for it can not imply that there was no forgiveness of sin under 
the old economy, or that there was no Holy Spirit there. But it) 
does imply that the prominent religious agencies in that were ex- 
ternal ; were in the letter; made up largely of ritual forms ; the law 
itself bein^ written on stone: while under the new covenant the 
great religious agencies are the mission and death of Christ and 

3ie permanent work of the Divine Spirit on human hearts. ^The 

last clause of v. 32, which reads in our version, *' Though I was a 
husband unto them," Hengstenberg translates, "But I marry, 
them to me, saith the Lord.' In his view it pertains to the new 
covenant and not to the old; t. «., he understands it as part of the 
description given in y. 33, and not of that which is given in v. 32. 
This seems to me unnatural. The description of the new cove- 
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nant begins in v. 33. Besides, the tense of the verb " I was a hus- 
band/' 18 past, not present — ^precisely corresponding to the tense of 
the Englisn version, "TAey brake y This verb denotes the marriage 
relation with tlie accessory idea of lordship. When God speaks 
of himself as the husband of his people nothing can be more 
fitting than tlie term which most distinctly carries the thought of 
his superiority and rightful authority ana dominion. ^Thc lie- 
brew reader would notice that this verb [*^ Baal "1 is the name of 
that celebrated Phonician idol which so fearfully ensnared the 
Hebrew people. His name carried the idea of lord, ruler. May 
it be supj^osed that the name is chosen here with a tacit reference 
to the guilty homage which Israel so long rendered to Baal, as if 
the Lord would say, " They brake my coyenant^by worshiping the 
idol Baal when I was to them Uie true Baal^ their only rightful 

Lord and husband." ^Yet another interpretation which renders 

this clause, " I rejected or despised them, ' will be considered in 
the sequel. 

34. And they shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord : 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord : for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more. 

I The first clause, ** They shall not teach one another," must be 

I taken, not as prohibition, but as prediction. Still the question 

arises, Why shall they not teach one another ? Tho answer must 

I be one or both of these two ; either because knowledge is so uni- 

versal that there is no longer occasion for teaching; or that God's 

I teachings have superseded man's. The reason assigned here — '' for 

they shall all know me," even firbm the least and up to the greatest — 
leads the mind to the former as the ruling thought And yet tlic 

j connection vrith the verse previous, which makes the agency of 

the Spirit so prominent, suggests that relatively far less teaching 
agency is left for men under the new covenant than under the old. 
Ine aim here is to exalt the Spirit's agency, and justly ; for what 
can be more precious ! What so surpassingly rich ! How utterly 

does all human teaching fade into insignificance before it! 

Yet we must regard these statements as rather comparative and 
relative than absolute. In my view the Lord does not mean to 
say that in the best millennial days there shall be no teaching, 

' e,g.^ of children, " the least of them," but only that relatively to 

the old dispensation the Divine Spirit is a teacher so glorious and 
so perfect as to eclipse all human agencies. See the same anti- 
thesis carried out under a somewhat different figure by Paul 
(2 Cor. 3), where the Mosaic system stands over against the gospel 
scheme, and the superior results of the latter are made prominent 

The logical connection of the last clause should be noted: 

^^For I will forgive their iniquity," etc When all sin is so freely 
forgiven, and so utterly removed even from the remembrance of 
our covenant Father, it will be his joy to poor forth hb Spirit in 
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its fullness. The atoning sacrifice of Christ prepared the waj for 
the mission of the Spirit. So great a favor to men as this gifl of 
the Spirit could not be manifested till after JesnQ bad suffered, 
had risen, and had been glorified. (See John 7 : 39.) W hat is 
said in this passage (vs. 31-34) of the now covenant, should bo 
compared with Hebrews 8: 8-12. The writer to the Hebrews 
quotes from the Septuagint precisely, and hence gives a different 
translation of the last clause of v. 32. Where our English version 
of Jeremiah has, ^'Though I was a husband to them," the Septua- 
gint and Heb. 8: 9 have, "And I regai*ded them not." To the 
English reader it will seem ver^ strange that two meanings, ap- 
parently so unlike, should be given to the same word. The case 

stands thus. ^As above remarked, the Hebrew word in question 

is Baal. This means (1.) To be Lord or Master over any thing; 
to have authority or dominion; to possess. (2.) To be a husband, 
with the oriental idea of possessing paramount authority. Then 
(3.), says (xesenius, ^^ probably" to disdain, to reject; and cites 
as cases of this usage only two texts, both from Jeremiah, viz., 
chap. 3 : 14, and 31 : 32. He also suggests that this sense has 
some support in the fact that sundry Arabic verbs of ruling have 
also the secondary sense of despising, disdaining. Moreover, some 
regard is had to the authority of the Septuagint as a very ancient 
translation. As to these cited cases from J eremiah, the passage 

iohap. 3 : 14) goes strongly against this Septuagint sense of dis- 
ain, reject. Thus, suppose we read "Turn, O backsliding chil- 
dren" (for I disdain and reject you), "and I will take you, one 
of a city and two of a family, and brin^ you to Zion." The logic 
of this is very hard. Even if you put it in a past sense, " For I 
?uive disdained or rejected you," it still does not present the sort 
of argument which we naturally expect here. The sense of our 
English translation is incomparably better: "For I am married 
to you." I am your rightful husband, and I joyfully recogniz^ 
this fact, and beg you to return again to ite delightful and pre^ 
cious relations. We can not, therefore, reject this sense to adopt 
that of the Septuagint in this passage. And if not here, then not 
in chap. 31 : 32, for it is scarcely supposable that Jeremiah used 
tl^s word in two very unlike senses, t. e., in chap. 3 : 14, in the 
sense of being a husband, and in chap. 31 : 32, in the sense of 
disdaining and rejecting. In this latter passage I grant that the 
connection would readuy admit the sense of ue Septuagint. It 
also readily admits the sense of our English translation. I am 
brought, therefore, to the conclusion that the authority for the 
sense of the Septuagint is exceedingly small ; too small to justify 
its adoption, fortunately the general sense of the entire passage 
remains unaffected by this discrepancy in this one clause. Even 
if the Septuagint and the translation m Hebrews is not sustained 
by the onginal of Jeremiah, the general significance and value of 
the whole passage remains the same. 

35. Thus saith the Lobd, which giveth the sun for a 
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light by day, and the ordinances of the moon and of the 
stars for a light by night, which divideth the sea when 
the waves thereof roar ; The Lord of hosts is his name : 

36. If those ordinances depart from before me, saith the 
Lord, tJien the seed of Israel also shall cease from being 
a nation before me forever. 

37. Thus saith the Lord ; If heaven above can be meas- 
ured, and the foundations of the earth searched out be- 
neath, I will also cast off all the seed of Israel for all that 
they have done, saith the Lord. 

After promises so rich, it is a merciful condescension to tlic 
weakness of human faith that God should append such sublime 
assurances and asseverations. These are made doubly strong by 
the choice of their terms and figures. We are reminded that the 
God who gave these glorious promises is he who gtive the sun for 
our light by day,' and can not he make another sun ari^c on tho 
darkness of our souls? It is also the same who ordained tho 
courses of the moon and of the stars for our light by night; and 
can not he break up the otherwise dense and hopeless darkness 

of the human soul by the rays of heavenly light? The clause 

rendered, '*Who divideth the sea, when the waves thereof roar," 
I prefer (following Gesenius) to render, **Who rebukes [and 
alarms] tlie sea," and then its waves roar. The tense of the 
second verb "roar" demands the rendering, ''and then," as a 
thing subsequent to and consequent upon the action of the verb 
before it The sense is, "The God who, by his word, can make 
the waters of the great deep roar and swell into mighty waves." 
Fitly is he called, in such a connection, "The Lord of Hosts," 
"Prince of the celestial armies." 8o far the things said remind 
us of the great power and beneficence of our God. Then v. 30 
declares that those divinely appointed lights in the heavens shall 
sooner depart and fulfill their mission no more than Israel cease 

to be a nation before God. But the term "Israel" must hero 

look beyond the outward to the inward; beyond the "Israel" 
which is of the flesh to the Israel which is oi the Spirit ; to the 
sanctified people of the living God. In the same strain is v. 37 : 
" If ye can measure the heavens above, or search out the founda- 
tions of the earth beneath, then may tho Lord cast off the seed of 
Israel for their great sins." Things impossible to be done are 
adduced to show that this casting off of Israel can never bo. The 
things thus adduced certify to us the vastness of his power who 
has made these promises, and may be taken as his pledge that 
Omnipotence can surely accomplish what his love has devised and 

his veracity stands pledged to perform. The Lord touches tho 

point of man's worst fear when he says, " I will not cast off Israel 
for all her great sins." When we thmk of Israel as representing 
the visible Church of God, and then look at her great corruptions 
and the infinite trial the Lord must have felt under her wayward- 
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ness and backalidings, it is exceedingly comforting to read this 
promise and find in it the assurance that the Lord will never cease 
to have a people, but will purify and discipline, redeem and saTe, 
till they shall be a people to his praise, and be fitted to do his 
appointed work on earth. 

88. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that the city 
shall be built to the Lord from the tower of Hananeel 
unto the gate of the comer. 

39. And the measuring line shall yet go forth over 
against it upon the hill Gareb, and shall compass about 
to Goath. 

40. And the whole valley of the dead bodies, and of the 
ashes, and all the fields unto the brook of Kidron, unto 
the corner of the horse-gate toward the east, shall be holy 
unto the Lord ; it shall not be plucked up, nor thrown' 
down any more forever. • 

In these yerses Jerusalem, the ancient city of the Lord, repre- 
sents his Church and kingdom in the latter days. It is here re- 
built, considerably enlarged, and what is much more significant, 
so enlarged as to mclude the unclean and loathsome localities out- 
side but near its former walls. It now incloses all these, vet not 
as unclean and repulsive, but as now cleansed and made holy to 
the Lord. That is, the Church of God makes aggressions upon the 
kingdom of darkness. She goes down into the vaUey of Sodom, 
and having cleansed it out, converts it into a paradise. The figure 
corresponds to Ezekiel's river of waters from under the sanctuary 
(chap. 47) flowing down into the desert, bearing verdure, fertility, 
and beauty on its bosom and pouring healitig virtue into the Dead 
Sea. So this enlarged city becomes all ^* holy to the Lord," and 
enduring also, ^' for it shall not be plucked up nor thrown down 

any more forever." As to the particulars given here, we may 

note that "the city is to bo built to the Lord" absolutely for him, 
and for him alone ; for him not in name only but in fact Then 
the special localities named here, according to Hengstenberff, are 
first, the starting point, the well-known "tower of Hananeel," in 
the north-east quarter of the city; then spanning the north side, 
the comer gate in the north-west; then the hill-— Gareb, t. e., the 
hill of the leprous, outside of the city on the north-west, the first of 
the unclean localities ; thence to the hill Goath, the plaoe of cap- 
ital executions, and supposed to be identical with Gt>]^tha, out- 
side the city on the south-west; and then, finally, the whole valley 
of the son of Hinnom, including Tophet, distinguished as the place 
of the horrid rites of Baal and Moloch, desecrated by Josiah, de- 
filed by the accumulated filth of the city, and made the very image 
of hell by its foul abominations of murder and lust ; its worms, 
its filth, and its ever-burning firo& All these defiled places arc 
now embraced in the city built to the Lord, and are made thor- 
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oughly holy before him. How expressive these representations ! 

What can not the grace of God do when it really comes to grapple 
with the most gigantic sins and sets itself to cleanse the Augean 
stables of earth's pollutions I Is it indeed true that the gospel 
will yet avail to wash this sin-stained world from its unutterablo 
abominations and redeem unto holiness those localities where Satan 
has held his carnival for ages ? 80 this passage testifies. To this 
the Lord (xod of Hosts pledges his omnipotence and signifies that 
when his Spirit shall have written his law on the very hearts of 

men, the thing toill be done! ^It deserves special notice that 

these two prophecies illustrate each other. What is jpromised in 
the " new covenant " paves the way for what is done in the " new 
city" built to the Lord. The writing of God's law upon human 
hearts by his Spirit, supplies the power that is to transform all that 
is vile and unclean in our world to moral beauty and holiness. 
The gospel goes down into the deepest sinks of human pollution 
to diffuse there the sweetness of love and the fragrance of piety — 
to redeem those wrecks of humanity from the loathsomeness and 
the curse of sin and restore them to the purity and bliss of para- 
dise. And shall we not praise God for all this ? Shall not tho 

promise and prophecy of it be a joy and a stren^h to his people 
in their gospel mission, sustaining their hearts in the ^'work of 
faith and tiie labor of love and the patience of hope" until 
prophecy shall become history, and ^' not one good word shall fail 
of all that the Lord has spoken?" 



-»o29<;o«- 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The date and circumstances of this chapter are distinctly given. 
Tho final siege of the city b^ tho Chaldeans was in progress. It 
was the tenth year of Zedeuah, and the city fell in his eleventh, 
after a siege of one and a half years (chap. 52 : 4-6). Zedekiah 
had shut up the prophet in prison because of his predictions of 

the fall of the city and the aoom of its king. The tone of the 

chapter is in its issue consolatory. It assured the people that the 
devastation of the country would not be final, but that a remnant 
would return and fields be again bought, held, and enjoyed in 

peace and abundance. Jeremiah's prayer (vs. 16-25), and the 

lx)rd'8 answer (vs. 26-44), bring out fully the great points of tho 
case, the sin on the one hand, and the aivine justice and mercy 
on the other. 

1. The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord in 
the tenth year of 2iedekiah king of Judah, which was the 
eighteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar. 

2. For then the king of Babylon's army besieged Jeru- 
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Balem: and Jeremiah the prophet was shut up m the court 
of the prison, which was in tlie king of Judah's house. 

3. For Zedekial) king of Judah had shut him up, Baying, 
Wherefore doet thou prophesy, and say. Thus salth the 
Lord, Behold, I will give this city into the hand of the 
king of Babylon, and ne shall take it? 

4. And Zedekiah kiug of Judah shall not escape out of 
the hand of the Chaldeans, but shall surely be delivered 
into the hand of the king of Babylon, and sliall speak 
with him mouth to mouth, and his eyes shall behold hi^ 

5. And he shall lead Zedekiah to Babylon, and there 
shall he be until I visit him, saith the Lord : though ye 
fight with the Chaldeans; ye shall not prosper. 

This chronology corresponds with other tCBtimony. Tho first 

J ear of Nebuchatlneziar was coincident with the fourth of Jchoia- 
im (chap. 25: 1), who reigned eleven years (2 Kings 33- 36). 
Hence Jehoiakim reigned seven years coDtemparary with Nebu- 
chadneiia,r; Jehoiaohin a fraction of another; counting eight; so 
that this king of Babylon hod been ci^ht years on his tlironc when 
Zedekiah began to reign; and the eighteenth ycnr of Ncbuchad- 
nciiar wan coincident with tho tenth of Zedokiah.-^It wna not 
unnatural that these predictions of riita to the nation and of cap- 
ture to the king should expose the prophet to the charge of treason, 
and should lead the nrinces t« regard him a danf^erous mao. Ho 
long as they opposed his policy, and discredited his dirino mission, 
nothing but fear of the people, or fear of the wrath of God, would 
be likely to restrain them from personal violence against the 
prophet 

6. And Jeremiah said. The word of the Lord cume unto 
me, saying, 

7. Behold, Hanameel the son of Shallum thine uncle, 
shall come unto thee, saying. Buy thee my field that is in 
Anathoth : for the right of redemption is thine to buy it. 

8. So Hanameel, mine uncle's son, came to me iu the 
court of the prison, according to the word of the Lord, and 
said unto me. Buy my field, I pray thee, that is in Ana* 
thoth, which is in the country of Benjamin : for the right 
of inheritance is thine, and the redemption is thine ; buy t( 
for thyself. Then I knew that this teas the word of tho 
Lord. 

The previoas verses fpve us the circamstaoces of Jeremiah at 
the time of this transaction. It seems to have had no reference 
to the king, but was designed to onconrago the pious portion of 
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the people with the assurance that this pending captivity, though 
terrible, would yet have an end, and the land be yet rcpeopled. 

First, the Ix)rd apprised Jeremiah that Hanameel would soon 

come and say, "Buy my field in Anathoth." Hence, when he 

came, Jeremiah knew this was from the Lord. The right of 

purchase was in the nearest male relative. For the purpose of 
giving pennanence to the location of the several tribes, as well as 
to restrain the people from removing their residences, the right to 
alienate their land was carefully restricted by law. 

9. And I bought the field of Hanameel ray uncle's son, 
that was in Anathoth, and weighed him the money, even 
seventeen shekels of silver. 

10. And I subscribed the evidence, and sealed ii^ and 
took witnesses, and weighed him the money in the balances. 

11. So I took the evidence of the purchase, both that 
which was sealed according to the law and custom, and that 
which was open : 

12. And I gave tlie evidence of the purchase unto Ba- 
ruch the son of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, in the sight 
of Hanameel mine uncle's son, and in the presence of the 
witnesses that subscribed the book of the purchase, before 
all the Jews that sat in the court of the prison. 

This passage opens a page in the ancient business usages of the 
Hebrew people. The conveyance of land was made then, as now, 
by a written instrument, or rather with duplicate deeds, one sealed 
to be kept with the greater care, and the other open for more easy 
reference. The money paid was weighed in scales. Both this 
weighing and the signing and sealing of the written documents 
were done in the presence of witnesses. Then, since Jeremiah 
was at this time in prison, and could not himself take charge of 
these documents to presen'e them, he commits them for preserva- 
tion to his intimate friend liaruch, who appears elsewhere as his 

amanuensis (chap. ^^6 : 4). Some critics have thought the 

amount paid here, seventeen shekels (one shekel, equal to about 
ten pennyweights, or two hundred and twenty grains), was very 
Bmall. l>ut we are not told how large the lot was. Besides, ' in 
times like these, of imminent national peril, the price of real estate 
would naturally fall very low. Perhaps the smallness of the sum 
paid shows how little confidence was felt in the future of the 
country. 

13. And I charged Baruch before them, saying, 

14. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
Take these evidences, this evidence of the purchase, both 
which is sealed, and this evidence which is open; and put 
them in an earthen vessel, that they may continue many 
days. 
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15. For thus sutb the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
Houses and fields and vineyards shall be possessed again 
in this land. 

An earthen vessel would preserve these documents even if thev 
ehould be buried in the earth for safe keepin);. It was snpposea 

b; Jerome that thia wa« the prophet's iDtention, V. 15 brings 

out on divine authority the significance of this whole trangootion. 
It was Ood's t«Btimonjr that hauaea, fields, and vioejarda should 
be again possessed in that land. The force of this testimonj will 
be leedilj seen bj making the supposition that when the Lord 
sent two angcla b} Abraham to rescue Lot, he had directed him to 
go and buj a tract of land in Sodom. No; the gardens and Gelds 
of Sodom were never to be used again I But this land thongh now 
doomed to ruin, would arise from its desolation and shine again 
in the beauty of Eden. Profane history recorda with admira- 
tion a cose analogous to this. While Hannibal lay encamped near 
Rome, one of the staunch old Romana bought at ita full current 

K'ce the land on which his army lay encamped. His faith in 
man courage and prowess was unshaken. Jeremiah's purchase 
evinced his enduring faith in God, Though he knew the city must 
bo destroyed and the people driven into exile, jret he believed in 
Ood that thcj would yet return and rebuild this city. Moreover, 
since Ood himself directed Jeremiah to do this thin^. It became 
God's own promise and prophecy of restoration to their country. 

16. Now when I had delivered the evidence of the pur- 
chase unto Baruch the son of Neriab, I prayed unto the 
Lord, saying, 

17. Ah Lord God! behold, thou hast made the heaven 
and the earth bv thy great power and stretched out arm, 
and there is nothing too hard for thee: 

18. Thou showeat loving-kindness unto thousands, and 
reconipensest the iniquity of the fathers into the bosom of 
their children after them : The Great, The Mighty God, 
The Lord of hosts, is his name : 

19. Great in counsel, and mighty in work : for thine eyes 
are open upon all the ways of the sons of men ; to give 
every one according to his ways, and according to the Iruit 
of his doings: 

20. Which host set signs and wonders in the land of 
Egypt, even unto this day, and in Israel, and among other 
men ; and hast made thee a name, as at this day ; 

il. And hast brought forth thy people Israel out of the 
land of £gypt with signs, and with wonders, and with a 
strong hand, and with a stretched out arm, and with great 
terror; 
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22. And hast given them this land, which thou didst 
swear to their &mers to give them, a land flowing witJi 
milk and honey ; 

23. And they came in, and possessed it ; but they obeyed 
not thy voice, neither walked in thy law; they have done 
nothing of all that thou commandedst them to do : there- 
fore thou hast caused all this evil to come upon them : 

The prophet* 8 mind is deeply exercised by this new revelation, 
and he therefore most appropriately brings the whole case before 
God in prayer. This is an admirable specimen of prayer — rever- 
ential, humble, trusting, yet inquiring. Most beautifully and fitly 
does the prophet recognize the great power of Jehovah, his mam- 
fold mercies to his people; the leading points in their past history, 
and the rebellion of the people which had brought on them this 
impending destruction. 

24. Behold the mounts, they are come unto the city to 
take it ; and the cit^ is given into the hand of the Chal- 
deans, that fight agamst it, because of the sword, and of the 
famine, and of the pestilence : and what thou hast spoken 
is come to pass ; and behold, thou seest U. 

25. And thou hast said unto me, O Lord God, Buy thee 
the field for money, and take witnesses ; for the city is given 
into the hands of the Chaldeans. 

The prophet here calls the attention of the Lord to the state of 
the siege and the progress made already by the besiegers. *^ Be- 
hold the mounts" — the huge mounds of earth raised on the out- 
side of the walls, from which the besiegers might hurl their 
missiles of death over the walls into the city. This was the an- 
cient mode of assaulting walled towns. The prophet regarded the 
city as practically lost already. *^ The city is given into the hands 
of the Chaldeans," etc., and yet, strange to say, the Lord had told 
him to buy real estate in Anathoth, just in the suburbs of the city, 
and he had done so. But both for himself and for the peo[)lo he 
longed to get some more full and definite word about the signifi- 
cance of this transaction. 

26. Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah, 
saying, 

27. Behold, I am the Lord, the God of all flesh: is there 
any thing too hard for me? 

28. Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Behold, I will give 
this city into the hand of the Chaldeans, and into the hand 
of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, and he shall take it : 

29. And the Chaldeans, that fight against this city, shall 
come and aet fire on this city, and burn it with the houses, 
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upon whose roo& they have offered iDcense unto Baal, and 
poured out drink-o&eriDp unto other gods, to provoke me 
to anger. 

The Lord anawera. Ho has power adequate to an^ result that 
bia wiadom deems it best to secure. The citj will indeed, iw is 
already indicated, be given up to the Chnldeans, and the; will 
burn and utterly destroy it. Note here bow the judgment points 
its index Gnger toward the sin which has brought it down. The 
Chaldean firee will bum those houBeB because on their roofs the 
infatuated people hod offered incense to Bool. 

30. For the children of Israel and the children of Judah 
have only done evil before me from their youth : for the 
children of Israel have only provoked me to anger with the 
work of their hands, saith the Lord. 

31. For this city hath been to me (u a provocation of 
mine anger and of my fury from the day that they built 
it even unto this day, that I should remove it firom before 
my face ; 

32. Because of all the evil of the children of Israel and 
of the children of Judah, which they have done to provoke 
me to anger, they, their kings, their princes, their priests, 
and their prophets, and the men of Judah, and the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem. 

33. And they have turned unto me the back, and not the 
face : though I taught them, rising up early and teaching 
ihem, yet they have not hearkened to receive instruction. 

34. But they set their abominations in the house, which 
is called by my name, to defile it. 

35. And they built the high places of Baal, which are 
in the valley of the sou of Hinnom, to cause their sons and 
their daughters to pass through the Jire unto Moloch; 
which I commandea them not, neither came it into my 
mind, that they should do this abomination, to cause Judf£ 
to sin. 

These verses recite aptin those provocations of Israel which had 
aroused tbe indignation of the Lord. Those points have often ap- 
peared in tho course of JeTemioh'ti prophecies. Indeed they con- 
stitute tbeir burden. 

36. And now therefore thus saith the Lord, the God of 
Israel, concerning this city, whereof ye say. It shall be de- 
livered into the hand of the king of Babylon by the sword, 
and by th« fiunine, and by the pestilence; 
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37. Behold, I will gather them out of all countries, 
whither I have driven them in mine anger, and in my fury, 
and in great wrath ; and I will bring them again unto 
this place, and I will cause them to dwell safely : 

38. And they shall be my people, and I wUl be their 
God: 

But now the Lord most wonderfully appends to thb account of 
the nation's sins his own glorious promises of deliverance. Of 
this same city whereof we arc now saying it must fall, the mercy 
of God declares, it shall be rebuilt; me people shall be restored 
out of all the lands whither they have been driven ; and once more 
it shall be their chief mercy that " they shall be my people and I 
will be their God." 

39. And I will give them one heart, and one way, that 
they may fear me forever, for the good of them, and of 
their children after them : 

40. And I will make an everlasting covenant with them, 
that I will not turn away from them, to do them good ; but 
I will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall not depart 
from me. 

41. Yea, I will rejoice over them to do them good, and 
I will plant them in this land assuredly with my whole 
heart and with my whole soul. 

The strain of these promises is exceedingly rich. While they 
refer primarily to the restoration under Zerubbabel, yet their out- 
look is far beyond that event Their spiritual fullness bears us 
onward into &oso latter days described so fully in the previous 
chapter. These great promises are remarkably coincident with 
those in chap. 31: 33, 34: *^They shall be my people and I their 
God;" "I will give them one heart and one way, that they may 
fear me forever, ' with steadfast unwavering consecration ; " Will 
make an everlasting covenant with them," in contrast with that 
first covenant which they broke, and it was, therefore, transient; 
and "I will put my fear in their heart, that they shall not depart 
from me." Fear of €k>d in the Old Testament sense is true piety 
— ^not differing, therefore, from "writing God's law in the heart ' 
(chap. 31: 33). These phrases most fully identify this strain of 
promise with that respecting the new covenant, and, therefore, 

lead us to the gospel age for its main fulfillment "Planting 

them in this land, ' has, of course, a remoter fulfillment in the 
gospel blessings of the latter day. 

42. For thus saith the Lord; Like as I have brought 
all this great evil upon this people, so will I bring upon 
them all the good that I have promised them. 
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43. And fields shall be bought in this land, whereof ye 
Bay, li is deeolate without man or beast; it is given into 
the hand of the Chaldeans. 

44. Men shall buy fields fiir money, and Bubscribe evi- 
dcuces, and seal ih^, and take wltneases in the land of 
Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and in the 
cities of Judah, and in the cities of the mountains, and in 
the cities of the valley, and in the cities of the south: for 
I will cause their captivity to return, saith the Lord. 

TlicBS verBGH serve to connect Jeremiah's recent purchoso in 
Analhoth with this strain of f;lorioLi3 promise. That fact became 
the occnaioD of these promises. It was done to be a historic 
memorial of God's faithfulneBs to the believiDg Jews of those times, 
'ilic; might bcnr the memory of it wibh them into their captivity, 
and be assured thnt the land from which they were then driven 
is stiil the Lord's land, where promise and prophecy are still to 
liuve a f\ilfillment, glorious to the love and faithfulness of theii 
God. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

This chapter is closely connected with chapter 32, as to its dale 

and occasion. In its general strain of promise it harmoniies with 

the two next before it, and also with chap. 23: 1-8. I'be ci^ 

was at this time besieged, anil tottering to its fall. This prospect- 
ive ruin of the city and temple chilled the hearts of those who 
would fain hold fast to the promiseB of the Lord, and hence became 
n sore temptation to despondency and even despair. To rdtssara 
their sinking faith, these reiterated promises are ^ven here in the 
veiy jaws of national ruin. 

1. Moreover the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah 
the second time, while he was yet shut up in the court of 
the prison, saying, 

" The second time " refers to chap 32 : 2 as the lirst time, and, 
indeed, to matters revealed throughout that chapter. 

2. Thus saith the Lobd the maker thereof, the Lord that 
formed it, to establish it ; The Lord is his name ; 

In this verse we meet the qaestion, What is the antecedent of 

"thereof" and "it?" The maker of what? The verbs used 

here involve the idea of creatorship. Yet here the strain of the 
context requires us to give them, not their literal, but tb^ flgor*- 
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tiye sense, referring to his acts, not of physical, bat of spiritaal 
creation — ^the resuscitation of the true Israel from the rains of the 
outward Israel, now corrupt and effete. Hence the meaning of 
the Terse is, ** Thus saith tbe Lord, who will surely create Israel 
anew, who will faithfully perform those good words of his promise, 
and will do all that he has said." The ** Lord Jehovah" the un- 
changeable, and therefore the faithfiil One, is especially the name 
whose significance will be made manifest yet again in the per- 
formance of his word. 

3. Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show thee 
great and mighty things, which thou knowest not. 

"Mighty things." This Hebrew word here rendered "mighty," 
does not legitimately mean either strong or great ; but high and 
inaccessible, as of high walls that can not be surmounted. Hence 
it denotes here that which the mind can not readily reach and 
master — ^things hard to be understood, as the next clause implies, 
"which thou knowest not" Note here that asking is before re- 
ceiving; the calling on God in prayer before the answer, and 
before the showing of great, and otherwise dark, unknown things. 
This is the precious, divine order, designed of God to draw ms 
people yery near to himself. 

4. For thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, concern- 
ing the houses of this city, and concerning the houses of 
the kings of Judah, which are thrown down by the mounts, 
and by the sword ; 

5. They come to fight with the Chaldeans, but it is to 
fill them with the dead bodies of men, whom I have slain 
in mine anger and in my fury, and for all whose wicked- 
ness I have hid my face from this city. 

These verses call the mind to the fearful ruin of Jewish homes 
and families, in order to give a vivid view of the desolation which 
is about to fall on the entire city and people. But this vivid view 
18 given only to set off in the stron^^er light the greatness of the 

mercy that will surely restore, rebuild, and bless. In the last 

clause of v. 4, " the mounts " are the high embankments or mounds 
of earth already explained. The houses of the city are thrown 
down by means of these mounds, t. «., by the missiles of destruc- 
tion hurled from their summita The " sword " is probably used 
in general for all weapons of war, and here for weapons thrown 

over the walls into ttie city. ^The Jewish soldiers go to fight 

with the Chaldeans, but with no other result than to fill those 
houses with their dead, slain of the Lord himself in his anger 
against the nation for their sins. So distinctly are they to see 
€R>d's hand in their defeat and ruin. 

6. Behold, I will bring it health and cure, and I will 
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onra them, and will teveal unto tbem the sbuncUuice of 
peace and truth. 

7. And I will cause the captiritv of Judah and the cap- 
tivity of Israel to return, and will build them, as at tne 
first 

8. And I will cleanse them irom all their iniqui^, 
whereby they have sinned against me; and I will pardoa 
all their iniquities, whereby they have sinned, and wnereby 
they have transgressed against me. 

"Behold^" see what divine Ioto inspires and dinne pover will 

Eerfonn. This city, so terribly cutboq by ita sine, ana desolated 
y the Chaldean armies, I will surely heal and restore. Those 
great sins I will freely for^ve, and those polluted booIh I will 
cleanse. Such is the beginning of this wonderful strain of promise 
for Zion. 

9. And it shall be to me a name of joy, a praise and 
an honor, before all the nations of the earth, which shall 
hear all the good that I do unto them: and they shall 
fear and tremble for all the goodness and for all the 
prosperity that I procure tinto it. 

signal as to impress 
„ to nimself honor and 
e before them all. They will hear of the great blessings the 
liord has brought upon his people, and will stand in fear and awe 
before him as One who, being infinite in power to save his people, 
must be alike infiuil« in power to overwhelm his foes. 

10. Thus saith the Lokd; Again there shall be heard in 
this place, which ye sav ahali be desolate without man and 
without beast, men in tne cities of Judah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem, that are desolate, without man, and without 
inhabitant, and without beast, 

11. The voice of joy, and the voice of gladness, the voice 
of the bridegroom, and the roice of the hride, the voice of 
them that shall say. Praise the Lord of hosts : for the 
Lord it good; for his mercy endurelh forever: and of 
them that shall bring the sacrifice of praise into the house 
of the Lord. For I will cause to return the captivity of 
the land, as at the first, saith the Lord. 



„„ ^.^,.„ „ jx this prophet to denote tiie peoeo 

and happiness of tiie people, are added here words of thsjiugiT- 



To the expressions common L 



ana nappiness oi me peopie, are oaaea nere woros oi uionugiT- 
ing and praise to Qod. The people will not only be full of J07; 
tl^y will also remember the ^oat Qiver of all their blessings w^ 
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oyerflowing soul, adoring hb goodness and mercy that endure for- 
eyer. This indicates the richest spiritual blessings — ^the work of 
the Spirit of God upon their heart, and not merely the accomular 
tion of worldly good. 

12. Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Again in this place, 
which is desolate without man and without beast, and in 
all the cities thereof, shall be a habitation of shepherds 
causing their flocks to lie down. 

13. In the cities of the mountains, in the cities of the 
vale, and in the cities of the south, and in the land of 
Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and in the 
cities of Judah, shall the flocks pass again under the hands 
of him that telleth them, saith the Lord. 

As a quiet pastoral life filled their highest ideal of peace, re- 
pose, and abundance — a fact due somewhat to the examples of the 
patriarchs and of David, so here this state of spiritual enjoyment 

and peace is clothed in these images. ^The contrast is made 

strong ; in this very place, doomed to be so desolate as to have in 
it neither man nor any of his domestic animals ; here shall yet 
be the dwellings of shepherds with their flocks reposing most 

quietly. The last clause of v. 13 refers to the usual mode of 

counting their flocks, viz., causing them to pass under the hand of 
one who should number them. 

14. Behold, the da^s come, saith the Lord, that I will 

Eerform that good thmg which I have promised unto the 
ouse of Israel and to the house of Judah. 

15. In those days, and at that time, will I cause the 
Branch of righteousness to grow up unto David ; and he 
shall execute judgment and righteousness in the land. 

16. In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem 
shall dwell safelj: and this is the name wherewith she shall 
be called, The Lord our Kighteousness. 

"Behold" calls special attention to the rich promises now to 
be made. The time will come for God to perform that good 
thing which he had promised, referring here specially to chap. 

23: 5, 6, and to chap. 31: 3lHlO. "The Branch of right- 

eousness," made to grow up unto David, is the same here as 
in chap. 23 : 5, 6. See the notes there. It grows up unto David, 
to fulfill the good promise which the Lord had made unto 
him (first in 2 Sam. 7 : 12-16). This is the great Messiah, whoso 
rule will be in so striking contrast with the unrighteous rule 
of the later Jewish kings. Under him all will be peace. Jeru* 
salem, the glorious center of Messiah's kingdom, will then fitly 
bear the name, " Jehovah Tsidkenu," "the Lord our Right- 
eousneis" bo that evezy mention of her name will suggest—* 
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/( w (he hard alont who saves v>. It should be noted that Jeru- 
salem has neTcr in fact received this name as an appellative in 
common use, and probably never wilL This prophecy does not 
affirm as to the letter but only tho spirit of tho name. So Jeaua 
was never known by tho common appellative, ImmanueL Yet the 
name would have been appropriate, and this is precisely irhat the 
prophecy (Isa. 7 ; 14) teaches. • 

17- For thus saitii the Lord ; David sliall never want 
a man to sit upon the throne of the houee of Israel; 

18. Neither shall the priests the Levites want a man be- 
fore me to offer bumt-offeriDgs, and to kindle mcat-ofiei^ 
ings, and to do sacrifice contlnuallj. 

" David shall never want a man," etc., means that the succession 
of kings in tho lino of David shall never fail. His lineal aucceH- 
sora will occupy the throne indefinitely long. See the original 

fromise in David's address to Sjolomon shortly berore his death 
I Kings 2: 4), and twice repeated by Solomon himself (1 Kin^ 
8: 23, iind 9: 5). Yet this promise must not bo pressed to forbid 
n temporary interruption, for there was such an interruption dar- 
ing the captivity. The pith of the promise was, that the Lord 
would revive the princes of David's line alter the captivi^, bat 
especially tliat be would bring forth that glorious scion from the 
stock of David, his greater son, the Messiah, and make him king 
forever on his throne over all the people of the Lord.- — -But this 
promise affimis also the perpetual succession of the Levitical 
priesthood: "Neither shall the priests tho Levites ever want a 
man before me to offer burnt-offering," etc. Zechariah and the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, are authorized expounders 
of this remarkable prophecy. Zechariah taught (chap. 3) that 
after the captivity the priesthood was to be'restored in its purity 
and beauty, and that the high priest and his associates were men 
of typical significance, foreshadowing God's " servant, the Branch," 
who will " take away the iniquity ofthat land in one day " — thus 
" by one offering perfecting forever them that are sanctified " (Heb. 
10: 14). Zechan&h also taught in chap. 4, that through the priest- 
hood the Lord would pour the oil of his ^race upon his people ) 
and in chapter 6, that the Branch (Messiah) sboald "build the 
temple of the Lord" and "be a priest upon his throne," i. e., be 
both king and priest, thus unitinf; in himself the functions of David 
and of Aaron. The Epistle to the Hebrews elnboretes the great 
idea that Jesus Christ, after he had once offered a sacrifice for 
sins as the great High Priest of his people, " forever sat down at the 
right band of God" — "a great High Priest passed through the 
heavens," "ever living to make intercession for them," (Heb. 10: 

12, and 4: 14, and 7: 25, etc.) So complete are the appliances 

for the satvation of lost men. Well may the great apostle say, 
"And je are complete in him" (Col 2 : 10). Id him every want 
of Ulbit souls is met 
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19. And the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah, 
saying, 

20. Thus saith the Lord ; If ye can break my covenant 
of the day, and my covenant of the night, and that there 
should not be day and night in their season ; 

21. Then may also my covenant be broken with David 
my servant, that he should not have a son to reign upon 
his throne; and with the Levites the priests, my minis- 
ters. 

22. As the host of heaven can not be numbered, neither 
the sand of the sea measured ; so will I multiply the seed 
of David my servant, and the Levites that minister unto 
me. 

Here as in chap. 31 : 35-37, the richest promises are confirmed 
by the strongest assurances. The Lord's covenant of the day and 
01 the night (see Gen. 1, and Ps. 136: 8, 9); the divine constitu- 
tion of nature whereby the succession of day and night will con- 
tinue while the world shall stand, is beautifully appropriated as 
the symbol and the pledge of this never-failing promise respecting 
the eternal kingship and priesthood of the Messiah. To the Mes- 
siah this must mainly and ultimately refer, and not to the merely 
human kings of David's line or to the priests of Aaron's. For 
plainly the promises had no adequate fulfillment in those lines 
apart from the Messiah. Its spiritual fullness forbids us to think 

of any thing less or other than the work of Christ. Note also 

that the countless multitudes of the seed of David and of the 
Levites in the priesthood can bo fulfilled only as we refer the 
word " David" to the Messiah and take his seed in the broad sense 
which includes all the people of the living God, Gentiles indeed as 
well as Jews — that *' creat multitude which no man can number," 
seen by the revelator (Apoc. 7 : 9). These are all " both kings and 
priests unto God" (Apoc. 1: 6, and 1 Pet. 2: 5). Even Isaiah 
saw that all the people of -God and not least the Grentiles would bo 
priests (chap. 61 : 6, and 66 : 21). 

23. Moreover the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, 
saying, 

24. Considerest thou not what this people have spoken, 
saying. The two families which the Lord hath chosen, he 
hath even cast them off? Thus they have despised my 
people, that thev should be no more a nation before them. 

25. Thus saith the Lord; K my covenant be not with 
day and night, and if I have not appointed the ordinances 
of heaven and earth ; 

26. Then will I cast away the seed of Jacob, and David 
my servant, so that I will not take any of his seed to be 
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rulers over the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: for I 
will cause their captivity to return, and have mercy on 
them. 

The same pnimiae ia here reiterated, especially to rebut ths dii< 

believing cavils of some among the people. ITie phrase, " the two 

families, ia most naturally applied to the two rim kiugdoma after 

the revolt, viz., larael and Judah. The unbelieving ones said, The ' 

Lord bath utterly rejected those nations. So saying, they despised 
my people, the Lord aaid, and thus insulted the Lord himBelf by 
assuming that his promiaea vere worthleaa and hia professed love 
for hia people only a false pretense. The Lord meets this by the 
most Bolemn and earnest aaseveratioDS : '^If I have made no cor- 
enant with the day and with the night ; if that covenant shall &il 
and prove worthless, then may this covenant of mine &il; not 
otherwise I " 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

This chapter conttuns two distinct portions. This first part 
(ts. 1-T) predicts the capture of the cilj and of its king by the 
ChaldeoDB; specifies distinctly that king Zedekiah would persi — 
ally be delivered into the hands of the king of Babylon, ana woi 



This passage closely resembles cluip. 32: 3, 5, and, therefore, 
probably bears the same date, and la essentially the same mes- 
sage. The second portion gives the hiatory of a remarkable 



and with the princes, to aet free their Hebrew servants and hand- 
maids. They did so; but subsequently forced them all back into 
bond^e. The Lord denounced judgments upon them for this un. 

Va. 21, 22, taken in connection with other known facts in their 

history, give us a clue to the circumstances under which both this 
manumission and the aubaequent reenslavement took place. The 
history (especially chapter 37) shows that after the Chaldeans had 
commenced the aiego of Jerusalem, the Egyptians sent forward an 
army to aid their Jewish friends, and to act against the Choldeana ; 
that the latter, hearing of their approach, raised the siege and 



marched against the Egyptian army; but subsequently, after 
driving tbem back, returned to the siege and captured ue city. 
In Ood's threatening of judgment on Jeruaalcm for reenslaving 



mitted servants, he says (chap. 34; 21, 22): ' 
Zedebjah end his princes into the band of the king of Babylon's 
army wAicA are mme vp/rom you." Also, "Behold, I will com- 
mand, sutb the Lord, and cause them to return to this oi^, and 
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they shall fight against it and take it." Hence this threatened 
judgment, reoord(^ in the latter portion of the chapter, was re- 
vealed to the prophet before the Chaldeans resumed the sie^. 
And, moreover, there can be no doubt that this general manumis- 
sion was made after the siege of the city had commenced, or, at 
least, after it had become morally certain ; and that the measure 
was prudential^ its objects being probably twofold, viz., to propi- 
tiate the favor of €k)d, and to gam the good-will and the more 
effective service of the freedmen in defense of the city. Then, 
upon the withdrawal of the Chaldean forces, the fears of the peo- 
ple subsided, their old slaveholding passion revived, and conse- 
quently they reenslaved their freedmen and brought on themselves 
tne curse or the Almighty, who loves to show himself the God and 
Father of the oppressed. 

1. The word which came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, 
^hen Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and all his army, 
and all the kingdoms of the earth of his dominion, and all 
the people, fought against Jerusalem, and against all the 
cities thereof, saying, 

2. Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel; Go and 
speak to Zcdekiah king of Judah, and tell him, Thus saith 
the Lord ; Behold, I will give this city into the hand of 
the king of Babylon, and he shall burn it with fire: 

3. And thou shalt not escape out of his hand, but shalt 
surely be taken, and delivered into his hand; and thine 
eves shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he 
shall speak with thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go 
to Babylon. 

The Chaldeans had already besieged Jerusalem when the Lord 
sent his prophet to Zedekiah to announce his personal doom and 

that of the city. The vast extent of the Chaldean empire under 

Nebuchadnezzar is indicated in the language, ''All the kingdoms 
of the earth of his dominion." This corresponds to the representa- 
tion in Daniel. (See 3: 2-4, and 4: 1.) 

4. Yet hear the word of the Lord, O Zedekiah king of 
Judah ; Thus saith the Lord of thee. Thou shalt not die 
by the sword; 

5. BtU thou shalt die in peace: and with the burnings 
of thy fathers, the former kings which were before thee, so 
shall they burn odors for thee; and they will lament 
thee, saying, Ah lord! for I have pronounced the word, 
saith the Lord. 

This was not a burning of the dead body itself (a practice com- 
mon among some other nations), but of aromatic spices burnt at 
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(he burial in honor of the dead. The earliest notice of this cos- 
torn is in the case of king Asa (2 Chron. 16 : 14) : " They buried 
him in his own sepulcher, and laid him in the bed which was 
filled with sweet odors and divers kinds of spices, prepared by the 
apothecaries' art, and the^ made a yery great burning for him." 
Tne omission of this practice in the case of Jehoram (2 Chron. 21 : 
19), is specially noticed as a deviation from an established custom. 
— -Comparing what is said here of Zedekiah's death with what 
is said of Jehoiakim (chap. 22: 18, 19), the former is decidedly 
the more honored and the less despicable. Jehoiakim stands on 
the page of history supremely wicked, mean, and despised. Zede- 
kiah had some to mourn his death. 

6. Then Jeremiah the prophet spake all these words 
unto Zedekiah king of Juaah in Jerusalem, 

7. When the king of Babylon's army fought against 
Jerusalem, and against all the cities of Judan that were 
left, against Lachish, and against Azekah; for these de- 
fensed cities remained of the cities of Judah. 

Lachish and Azekah were strong cities, and, like Jerusalem, 
required to be reduced by siege. The exact site of these ancient 
cities is not certainly known. They were, however, in the south- 
west part of Judah. Lachish withstood Sennacherib in the times 
of Hezekiah. The histoi^ (2 Chron. 32 : 9) states that " he laid 
siege against it with all his power," and even remained himself to 
direct the operations there, while he sent his subordinate officers 
to Jerusalem. This celebrated siege is supposed by Lavard to be 
depicted on certain slabs disinterred from the ruins of Nineveh. 

8. This is the word that came unto Jeremiah from the 
Lord, after that the king Zedekiah had made a covenant 
with all the people which were at Jerusalem, to proclaim 
liberty unto them ; 

9. That every man should let his man-servant, and every 
man his maid-servant, being a Hebrew or a Hebrewess, go 
free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a 
Jew his brother. 

10. Now when all the princes, and all the people, which 
had entered into the covenant, heard that every one should 
let his man-servant, and every one his maid-servant, go free, 
that none should serve themselves of them any more ; then 
they obeyed, and let them go. 

11. But afterward they turned, and caused the servants 
and the handmaids, whom they had let go free, to return, 
and brought them into subjection for servants and for 
handmaids. 



»-i.:-,- f7V«s-»r 
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This historical statement of the manumission of their Hebrew 
servants, implies that it was done at the instance of Zedekiah, and 
with the forms of a solemn and public covenant The princes and 
people seem at first to have consented readily, probably under the 
influences already referred to, viz., fear of the displeasure of God, 
and fear of the Chaldean army ; in the hope Uiat God would favor 
them against the Chaldeans, and that their servants manumitted 

would make better soldiers. ^The temporary withdrawal of the 

Chaldean forces put their motives to the test, and showed but too 
plainly that they heeded not the claims of humanity, justice, or 
the law of God. 

12. Therefore the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah 
from the Lord, saying, 

13. Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel ; I made a 
covenant with your fathers in the day that I brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
men, saying, 

14. At the end of seven years let ye go every man his 
brother a Hebrew, which hath been sold unto thee; and 
when he hath served thee six years, thou shalt let him go 
free from thee: but your fathers hearkened not unto me, 
neither inclined their ear. 

This covenant stands recorded in full, Exod. 21: 2-11, and 
Dcut. 15: 12-18. In Exodus it stands at the head of the civil 
statutes as being a matter of most vital consequence. It was in- 
deed a most beneficent regulation, and manifestly aimed not to 
create a system of servitude where none existed before, but to 
reflate, restrict, and ameliorate a system already strongly estab- 
lished among ^e people. Hebrews of either sex, compelled by 
the necessities of subsistence to attach themselves to the househola 
of some one who had wealth enough to give them employment and 
bread, were to have the opportunity after six years' service of 
becoming free. The tone of Lev. 25, shows that such cases were 
often the result of debt and misfortune from which a man could 
not extricate himself so as to gain subsistence in any other way. 
He must anticipate his earnings bv selling his labor in advance. 

^The details of this system need, not be given here. Suffice it 

to say, these Hebrew statutes originated in God's tender regard 
for the interests and rights of the poor. Hence he oiarded and 
enforced them with a vigilance ana beneficence worthy of an in- 
finite Father. ^These statutes had fallen into neglect For 

many years past the people had not hearkened to the voice of God 
in this matter. How long they had been disregarded does not 
appear from the history ; probably during the administration of all 
their apostate kings. 

15. And ye were now turned, and had done right in my 
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sight, in proclaiming liberty every man to his neighbor ; 
and ye had made a covenant before me in the house which 
is called by my name: 

16. But ye turned and polluted my name, and caused 
every man his servant, and every man his handmaid, whom 
he had set at liberty at their pleasure, to return, and 
brought them into subjection, to be unto you for servants 
and tor handmaids. 

In this recital of the case by the Lord himself he shows that 
they had done right in releasing their servants according to the 
law; that they hod made that coyenant in bis own temple and 
under the most solemn religious sanctions ; and that in turning back 
to violate this covenant they had polluted the very name of Je- 
hovah their God. The origmal word used here implies that they 
had recklessly abused and contemned that sacred name. 

17. Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Ye have not heark- 
ened unto me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his 
brother, and every man to his neighbor: behold, I pro- 
claim a liberty for you, saith the Lobd, to the sword, to 
the pestilence, and to the famine ; and I will make you to 
be removed into all the kingdoms of the earth. 

The reader will notice how the terms of the threatening cor- 
respond to the terms which express the sin. As the people would 
not proclaim liberty to their oppressed brethren, Qoa would pro- 
claim liberty to the sword, the pestilence, and the famine to do 
their work of destruction upon the guilty oppressors. This form 
of statement serves to bind together the punishment and the sin, 
so that the form of announcii^ the punishment should perpetually 
remind them of the sin for which it was sent HencCi when the 
people saw and felt the sword, the pestilence, and tiie famine, 
comins down upon themselves with the fullest liberty and with no 
restraint, they would remember that they had given no liberty to 
the poor servants whom the Lord bade them set firea When the 
oppressed poor had none among the kings and great men of the 
earth to plead their cause and avenge their wrongs, the Lord Al- 
mighty came down and the thing was done I done to purpose ; done 
wiUi terrible vengeance I 

18. And I will give the men that have transgressed my 
covenant, which have not performed the words of the cov- 
enant which they had made before me, when they cut the 
calf in twain, and passed between the parts thereof, 

19. The princes of Judah, and the princes of Jerusalem^ 
the eunuchs, and the priests, and all the people of the land, 
which passed between the parts of the calf; 

12 
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20. I will even pve tbem into the hand of their enemies, 
and into the hand of them that seek their life: and their 
dead bodies shall be for meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 
and to the beasts of the earth. 

The manner of ratifying this covenant is indicated verv plainlv. 
The contracting parties were God on the one hand and the He- 
brew masters on the other. The transaction took place in their 
sacred temple. A calf was cut in twain and the masters passed 
between the seyered portions, virtually imprecating on themselves 
a like cutting asunder if they should prove false to their vow. A 
similar notice of this verv ancient method of ratifying a solemn 
covenant appears Gen. 15: 9-18. There the Lord represented 
himself by " a smoking furnace and a burning lamp which passed 
between the pieces." 

21. And Zedekiah king of Judah and his princes will I 
give into the hand of their enemies, and into the hand of 
them that seek their life, and into the hand of the king 
of Babylon's army, which are gone up from you. 

22. Behold, I will command, saith the Lord, and cause 
them to return to this city; and they shall fight against 
it, and take it, and burn it with fire : and I will make the 
cities of Judah a desolation without an inhabitant. 

The allusions here to the return of the Chaldeans have been 
already noticed. Tho^ are valuable as giving a clue to the cir- 
oumstancos under which those selfish and wicked oppressors were 
induced to manumit their servants. They also suggest the tempt- 
ations which induced or rather seduced them to subject their for- 
mer servants again to the yoke. The case shows clearly how 

God looks on human bondage. The system of periodical emanci- 
pation which he established in the statutes given through Moses, 
constitutes one and only one of several regulations designed to 
ameliorate the condition of persons held to service. This relief 
tlio Ix)rd guarded with jealous care, and punished its violation 
with fearful judfiiments. Let their severity be taken as an index 
of his eternal abhorrence of oppression and of the tender care 
witli which ho watches over the welfare of the oppressed. Verily 
the Lord will let no nation or people prosper long who tramole 
down his own defenseless poor I Tne slavenoldcrs of ancient Je- 
rus4ilem stand in history as swift witnesses of Jehovah's wrath 
Against the selfishness and love of power which crush down the 
liowcrless servant in defiance of his Almighty Helper and Friend. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

After a snccession of chapters bearing date in the reign of 
Zedekiah, viz., 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34; this falls back to the reign 
of Jehoiakim. It treats of the Bechabites, and bases its stem re- 
buke of Judah and Jerusalem on the noble example of that com- 
munis. 

1. The word which came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, 
in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah, 
saying, 

2. Go unto the house of the Bechabites, and speak unto 
them, and bring them into the house of the Lord, into 
one of the chambers, and give them wine to drink. 

3. Then I took Jaazaniah the son of Jeremiah, the son 
of Habaziniah, and his brethren, and all his sons, and the 
whole house of the Kechabites ; 

4. And I brought them into the house of the Lord, 
into the chamber of the sons of Hanan, the son of Igdaliah, 
a man of God, which toas by the chamber of the princes, 
which toas above the chamber of Maaseiah the son of Shal- 
lum, the keeper of the door: 

5. And I set before the sons of the house of the Bechab- 
ites pots full of wine, and cups; and I said unto them. 
Drink ye wine. 

This eztraordinaiy community of Rechabites had been induced 
to take up their residence in Jerusalem through fear of the army 
of the Chaldeans which overran Judea in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim. Of their earlier location and history a few scattered 
notices are found in the Scriptures. Jehonadab the son of Bechab, 
a[)pears in the history of Jehu (2 Kings 10 : 15-23) as a warm 
friend of this zealous reformer, and his active supporter in the 
destruction of the prophets and worshipers of Baal. It may be 
inferred that he was intimate with the heroic few who had still 
adhered to the worship of the true God, despite of the almost oni- 
versal prevalence of idol-worship. He went with Jehu into the 
house of Baal to search out and remove all the servants of the 

Lord so as to leave behind only the worshipers of BaaL The 

house of Rechab appears yet farther back (1 Chron. 2: 55) as 
connected with the family of the Kenites. These Kenites are 
recognized from Judges 1: 16, and 4: 11-17, and 1 Sam. 15: 6, 
as the descendants of the father-in-law of Moses. This fiunily ac- 
companied the children of Israel through the wilderness into Gar 
naan. There a portion of them appear in the history of Deborah 
and Barak, fiir oat on the northern confines of the land (Judges 
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4: 11-17). Another family had their residence in southern Jadah 
as appears in 1 Sam. 15: 6. Every-where they adhered to their 
nomadic habits of life, dwelling in tents. For the greater pub- 
licity Jeremiah brought them into the chambers of the temple 
where their refusal to drink wine would be a thing of publio 
observation. Hanan, said to be *' a man of God/' was doubtless 
a prophet — ^this being the usual designation of prophets. (See 
1 SanL 2: 27, and 1 Kings 12: 22.) 

6. But they said, We will drink no wine : for Jonadab 
the son of Rechab our father commanded us, saying, Ye 
shall drink no wine, neither ve, nor your sons forever : 

7. Neither shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant 
vineyard, nor have any: but all your days ye shall dwell 
in tents ; that ye may live many days in the land where 
ye he stran^ei;^. 

8. Thus nave we obeyed the voice of Jonadab the son 
of Rechab our father in all that he hath charged us, to 
drink no wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor 
our daughters; 

9. Nor to build houses for us to dwell in ; neither have 
we vineyard, nor field, nor seed : 

10. But we have dwelt in tents, and have obeyed, and 
done according to all that Jonadab our father commanded 
us. 

They nobly refused to taste wine, and refer to the ancient pro- 
hibition which became their standing temperance pledge — already 

observed then at least ever since the days of Jehu. Between the 

accession of Jehu and the accession of Jehoiakim were two hun- 
dred and seventy-three years. They also maintained with un- 
swerving tenacity their ancient Bedouin, nomadic modes of life, 
abjuring houses, tiUage, and vineyards; dwelling in tents only, 
and having doubtless the care of cattle. The reason assigned. 
" lliat ye may live many days in the land where ye are strangers, 
indicates the conviction of their venerable father that these Bedouin 
habits were conducive to longevity. They were still '^ strangers " 
in the land of Palestine, their proper home being the desert 

11. But it came to pass, when Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon came up into the land, that we said. Come, and 
let us go to Jerusalem for fear of the army of the Chal- 
deans, and for fear of the army of the Syrians : so we dwell 
at Jerusalem. 

The approach of Nebuchadnezzar with an army of Chaldeans 
and Sjrrians in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, induced them to take 
refuge within the walls of Jerusalem. 
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12. Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah, 
saying, 

13. Thus Baith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; Go 
and tell the men of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, Will ye not receive instruction to hearken to my 
words? saith the Lord. 

14. The words of Jonadab the eou of Rcchab, that he 
commanded hia sons not to drink wine, arc performed ; for 
unto thiu day they drink none, but obey their father's com- 
luandnient: notwithstanding I have spoken unto you, rising 
early and speaking; but ye hearkened not unto me. 

15. I have sent also unto you all my servants the 
prophets, rising up early and Bending them, saying, Return 
ye now every man from his evil vray, and amend your 
doings, and go not after other gods to serve them, and ye 
shall dwell in the land which I have given to you and to 
your fathers : but ye have not inclined your ear, nor heark- 
ened unto me. 

The strong poiot which the Lord makes iii>on this noble ezamplo 
is, that this tribe hod adhered with unswerving constancy through 
80 mnnj years lo the precopta of their father Jonadab IJio son of 
Rechnb, while the Jews had utterly refused to adhere to his pre- 
cepts; iTould not listen to his rcpeabid mcssiigcs and warnings, 
but spurned them madly away. Th.y heard and obeyed a mortal 
man ; thii people will not hear and obey the eternal Uod I 

16. Because the sods of Jonadab the son of Rechab have 
performed the commandment of their father, which he com- 
manded them; but this people hath not hearkened unto 

17. Therefore thus saith the Lord God of hosts, the God 
of Israel ; Behold, I will bring upon Judah and upon all 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem all the evil that I have pro- 
nounced against them : because I have spoken unto them, 
but they have not heard; and I have called unto them, 
but they have not answered. 

And now the Lord renews his tbroatenings. Because the sons 
of JoDodab performed the commandmeDta ol*^ their father, but my 
children have sot at naught my commands, I will surely bring on 
them all the evil I have already pronounced against them, 

18. And Jeremiah said unto the house of the Rechnb- 
ites. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Ismel; 
Because ye have obeyed the commaadmeut of Jonadab 
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your father, and kept all his precepts, and done according 
unto all that he hath commanded you : 

19. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the €rod of 
Israel; Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want a man 
to stand before me forever. 

But upon the Rechabites Uie Lord pronounces his blessing. 
Their race shall continue long in favor with God. To *' stand 
before God" is the usual phrase for ministering acceptably in his 
presence. The tribe of Levi was chosen ^'to stand before God" 

(Deut. 10: 8, and 18: 5-7). ITiere is evidence Uiat the Rechab- 

ites were adopted into the £unilies of Israel, and recognized as 
belonging to the tribe of Levi. There is also a series of historical 
notices which remarkably confirm the promise made here: **Jona- 
dab the son of Rechab shall not want a man to stand before me 
forever." Thus the Targum of Jonathan — a Chaldee paraphrase 
on Jeremiah written near the Christian era — translates our text, 
"Hhall not want a man ministering before me," t. c, performing 
tlie service of priest and Levite. Such must have been the under- 
standing of this phrase in his day. His translation makes it 
higlily probable that they were known to be incorporated vrith the 

Levitcs, and acting with them at that time. The Scptuagint 

version puts at the head of Ps. 71 this remarkable superscription: 
" Of one David of the sons of Jonadab and of tlie first captives." 
This goes to show that when this translation was made (about 
B. C. 280), the sons of Jonadab were among the returned captives, 
and had a place with the Levite singers and psalmists. Augus- 
tine notices this superscription, and refers it to the Rechabites of 

Jeremiah 35. Malchiah, the son of Rechab, is noticed among 

the returning captives (Nch. 3 : 14) as one of the leading builders 

of the city wall. Yet again, llegesippus, a converted Jew who 

lived at (Jorinth and at Rome, and who (about A. D. 160^ wrote 
a series of memoirs of good men from the crucifixion of Christ to 
his own time, in giving an account of the martyrdom of James, 
states tliat while tlie scribes and Pharisees were stoning him, '^one 
of the priests of the sons of Rechab, of the Rechabites who are 
mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet, cried out protesting against 
the crime." This must be accepted as proof (a) That the Rechab- 
ites were incorporated among the priests and Levites ; and (b) That 
up to that day Jonadab the son of Rechab did not lack a man 

*' to stand before God." Home later notices bring down this 

testimony remarkably to the present time. Benjamin of Tudela 

iof the twclflli century) mentions that near El Jubar he found 
ews who were named Rechabites. They abstained from wine 
and flesh; gave tithes to teachers who devoted themselves to 
studving the law and weeping for Jerusalem. They numbered 
one hundred thousand, and were governed by a prince who traced 

his genealogy to the house of iSivid. Dr. Wolff) of our own 

century, in his printed journal for 1829, says the Jews of Jerusa- 
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lem sad Yemen told bim he mnild Gnd the Reohabites of Jer. 35 
liring near Mecca. He found them near Scnoa. One of them, 
Mouaa bj nejne, in answer to the question, Whose descenduite 
are you? read from an Arobio Bible Jer. 35; 5-11, and said, 
" You will find OH sixty thonaand in number." Yon see the word* 
of the prophet ha?e been fulfilled: "Jonadab the son of'Reohab 

shall not want a man to stand before me forever." Even aa 

late OB October, 1862, an Eastern traveler, Signor Pierotti, read a 
paper at the CambricUe meeting of the British Association, statins 
that he met a tribe calling themsolves hj this name near the Dead 
Sea. They had a Hebrew Bible, ana told bim the same stoiy 

that had been told Dr. Wolff thir^ years before. Even theso 

hiatoricol proofs, for which I am matnlj indebted to Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, are not ezhauBtiTe. But the; suffice to show that the 
Bechabites ore one of the Lord's standing witnesses preserved b; 
him age after ago to testify to the reali^ of certtun great Scriptors 
facts over which the waves of time have rolled for several thonsand 
years. The distinct preservation of the Bechabites belongs to the 
same class of &cta with the preservation of the Jews and of the 
ancient Samaritans^ all of whom are among the Lord's special 
witnesses to the historic and propbedo credibility of the Old 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

This chapter b'ebngs to the fourth and fifth years of Jehoiakim 
jvB. 1, 9). The Lord directs Jeremiah to write all his prophecies 
into one roll or volume. The prophet employs Baruch as hie 
amannensiB ; then sends him to read these prophecies before all the 
people who might convene in the temple on a day of pnblio &Bt- 
rng. Hichaiah heard this public reaaing and reported what he 
heard to the princes. Thev sent for Bamch to brin^ the volume 
and read to them. He dia sa They thought the king ought to 
hear this book, and noti&ed him accordingly. The king sent Je- 
budi for the book. He broaght it and read a few leaves; whwe- 
upon the king took the book &om him, cnt it up with his penknife 
and bnmt it all in the fire. The Lord directs Jeremiah to write 
ont all those prophecies again, which he did, " adding also many 
like words; " and also announced from the Lord the fearful doom 
of this impious king. 

1. And it came to pass in the fourth jear of Jehoi&kim 
the Bon of Josiah king of Judah, that tMs word came unto 
Jeremiah from the Lord, eaying, 

2. Take thee a roll of a book, and writo ther^ all the 
words that I have spoken unto thee against Israel, and 
Against Judah, and against all the nations, from the day I 
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spake unto tliee, from the dajs of JoajJi, eren nnto thiy 
dkj. 

^ It maj be that tiie boose of Judah will bear all tbe 
evil which I parpose xo do anio them ; that tbej may re- 
tain evezT man ^m bis evil wax; that I mar forgive tbeir 
iniquity and their sin. 

^A poll of m book.'* The ftzteient Hebrew books were writteii 
nsDaDj OQ parchmeni (i. /.. pfepftzed skins) cnt of unifbim breadth 
mod attaehM ezkd to end ao as to loD up uooDd a erlinder of wood, 
either from one end or from both ends. Hence, t£e ancient word 
*• Tolnme." (Tolnmen) a thing r:%Ud \p. The word ** leaves " (t. 23) 
is an accommodaci(xi tt> modem nsise tt> indicate merely die 
BoccessiTe sections or columns of wor£. The original means the 

doort, from the resemblance of these colomns to a door. ^Thia 

direction embraced obTiooshr aU the words that Jeremiah had 
spoken from the Lord concerning not only Jerusalem and Jadah, 
but aU the nations from the rerv commencement of his prophetic 
work in the thirteenth year of Josiah. It can not be certainly in- 
fisrred that none of them had been written before, perhaps in sep- 
arate rolls. This direction may hare laid emphasis on patting 
them aU into one roll. It seems to hare been hoped that by Uios 
bringing them all before the minds of the people at once, they 
might £2 induced to hear and to repent of their sins so that tho 
Lord could forgiTO and saye. 

4. Then Jeremiah called Baruch tbe son of Neriab : and 
Barucb wrote from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words 
of the Lord, which he had spoken unto him, upon a roll 
of a book. 

This Barach (whose name means blessed) has appeared in the 
history (32 : 12, 13) as the special friend of Jeremiah. He was 
the grandson of Maaseiah who was ^remor of the city under king 
Josiah (2 Chron. 34 : 8). He contmued to follow the fortunes of 
Jeremiah as a devoted friend and associate until their mutual his- 
tory closes and they both disappear from the sacred record. Here 
ho serves him as an amanuensis. 

6. And Jeremiah commanded Baruch, saying, I am shut 
up ; I can not go into the house of the Lord : 

6. Therefore go thou, and read in the roll, which thou 
hast written from my mouth, the words of the Lord in the 
ears of the people in the Lord's house upon the fasting 
day: and also thou shalt read them in the ears of all 
Judah that come out of their cities. 

7. It may be they will present their supplication before 
tho Lord, and will return every one from his evil way: 
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for great is the anger and the fury that the Lobd bath 
pronounced against thia people. 

8. And Baruch the son of Neriah did according to all 
that Jeremiah the prophet commanded him, reading in the 
book the words of the Lokd in the Lord's house. 

It does not appear in what precise sense nor to nhat extent Jere- 
miah woa now restrained of hia perBonul liberty. It does not seem 
to have been close confinement in prUon, since the priDccs (t. 19) 
adviacd both Jeremiah and Baruch lo go and hide themselves, man- 
ifestly in order to forestall a. possible arrest by the king. When Uie 
king did in fact order their arrest (v. 26), the I»rd hud hidden 
them. It is perhaps auppoaable that ho meant only that it was not 
prudent for him to go, lie was rentmined hy prudential reasons. 

The original word bears this general meaning, restrained. The 

same reason for reading the book before the people appears here ' 
as above (v. 3) for writing it. It may be that they will hear, con- 
sider, turn to prayer and penitence, and so find mercy. 

9. And it came to pass in the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
the son of Josiah king of Judah, in the ninth month, thai 
they proclaimed a fast before the Lobd to all the people 
in Jerusalem, and to all the people that came from the 
cities of Judah unto Jerusalem. 

10. Then read Baruch in the book the worda of Jere- 
miah in the house of the Lord, in the chamber of Gema- 
riah the son of Shaphan the scribe in the higher court, at 
the entry of the new gate of the Lord's house, in the ears 
of all the people. 

The spccid occasion of this fast is not stated. It was not the 
annual Jewish faat, for this was on the tenth day of the seventh 
month (Lev. 23: 27, and 16: 29-31). It was therefore an extra- 
onlinary fuHl, and was probably called by the princes at the in- 
stances of the people, for the king does not appear in it at all. The 
occasion which prompted it was tlie danger from tlie Chaldeans who 
had utterly broken the Egyptian power a few months before at the 
groat battle of Carcbemish on the upper Euphrates f 46 : 2). Hence 
naturally, as the Jews had been in substantial alliance with the 
Egyptians, the; had rooaon to foor the Chaldeans. Be this as it 
may, it was an admirable opportunity for this public reading of the 
book of Jeremiah before the assembled people. 

11. When Michaiah the son of Gemariah, the son of 
Shaphan, hud heard out of the book all the words of the 
Lord, 

12. Then he went down into the king's house, into tba 
scribe's chamber: and lo, all the priacea sat there, mm 
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Elishama the scribe, and Delaiah the son of Shemaiah, and 
Elnathan the son of Achbor, and Gemariah the son of 
Shaphan, and Zedekiah the son of Hananiah, and all the 
princes. 

13. Then Michaiah declared unto them all the words 
that he had heard, when Baruch read the book in the ears 
of the people. 

The object of Michaiah seems to have been good. He thought 
the princes ought to be acquainted with the contents of this vol- 
nine. He was at this time a young man, his grandfather, Shaphan, 
having been a very active scribe in the mat reformation under 
Josiah. (See 2 Chron. 34: 8, 15-20.) Naturally and very prop- 
erly he went up with the people to the temple on this day oi fast- 
ing, and there neard this reading. 

14. Therefore all the princes sent Jehudi the son of 
Nethaniah, the son of Shelemiah, the son of Cushi, unto 
Baruch; saying, Take in thy hand the roll wherein thou 
hast read in the ears of the people, and come. So Baruch 
the son of Neriah took the roll in his hand, and came unto 
them. 

15. And they said unto him. Sit down now, and read it 
in our ears. So Baruch read it in their ears. 

16. Now it came to pass, when they had heard all the 
words, they were afraid both one and other, and said 
unto Baruch, We will surely tell the king of all these 
words. 

17. And they asked Baruch, saying. Tell us now. How 
didst thou write all these words at his mouth? 

18. Then Baruch answered them, He pronounced all these 
words unto me with his mouth, and I wrote them with ink 
in the book. 

19. Then said the princes unto Baruch, Go, hide thee, 
thou and Jeremiah; and let no man know where ye be. 

When the princes came to hear the book they were deeply moved. 
The original implies that they looked at one another with fear and 
consternation. This is the sense of the words, " They were afraid 
both one and other." Of course thev thought the king surely ou^ht 
to hear it. It affected him vitally both in his personal and in his 
regal relations. Both as an individual man, and as a king on the 
throne of David, ho ought to hear every word of it Their object 
therefore in calling the king's attention to this wonderful book was 

good. It is remarkable that they were inquisitive to know how 

the book came into existence, and what part Baruch had in its pro- 
duction. ^They knew the king so well that they anticipated dan- 
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gor to both Jeremi&li and Baraoh wheo he should hear the book 
read; heoce their precautionary advice of ooncealment. 

20. And they went in to tlie king into the court, but they 
laid up the roll in the chamber of Elishama the scribe, and 
told all the words in the ears of the king, 

21. So the king eent Jehudi to fetch the roll; and he 
took it out of £liBnania the scribe's chamber. And Jehudi 
read it in the ears of the kin?, and in the ears of all the 
princes which stood beside the liing. 

It ia plain thor did not Uilnk the book altogether safe in ihe 
king's handa, so Uiey laid it awaj carefiillj in the scribe's chamber. 
Their plan was first to report its contents to the king and then 

await further deTolopments. The king was not twDtent with 

merely heariDg the book reported, but ordered it brought and road 
before him. The princes were present. 

22. Kow the king sat in ihe winter house in the ninth 
month : and ikere unu a fire on the hearth burning before 
him. 

23. And it came to pass, that when Jehudi had read 
three or four leaves, he cut it with the penknife, and cast 
U into the fire that woe on the hearth, until all the roll 
was consumed in the fire that vxis on the hearth. 

24. Yet they were not afraid, nor rent their rarments, 
neither the king, nor any of bis servants that heard all 
these words. 

25. Nevertheless Elnathan and Delaiah and Oemariah 
had made intercession to the king that he would not bum 
the roll ; but he would not hear them. 

26. But the king commanded Jerahmeel the son of 
Hammelech, and Seraiah the son of Azriel, and Shelemiab 
the son of Abdeel, to take Baruch the Bcribe and Jeremiah 
the prophet: but the Lobd hid them. 

The ninth month would include part of our December. This 
fire, as the original word indicates, was burning in a small pot or 

portable furnace. The "penknife" of those times mast be 

thonght of OS large enough to sharpen the wooden s^Ie used for 

writing on parobmcnt. The reader will notice the mingled feat 

and horror of the author tociUj impbed in hig surprise that neithet 
the tong nor hia Bervante were afraid, nor expressed any indima- 
tion at this horrid impie^ of the kioir. He bad openly insiuted 
and contemned the Infinite Qod I Why did not all the princes 
stand aghast as if afraid of some sudden outburst of JenOTah's 
wrath I The king's guilt was the more flagrant because at least 
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throe of his princes had besought him not to bom this rolL In 
eyery aspect of this king's character we see only consommate 

harcuhood and sin — consummate meanness and cuilt In his 

indignation against Jeremiah and Baruch, he orders them to be 
arrested. The Lord had caused them to be secreted from hia 
search. Probably he would then have taken their lives if he 
oould. 

27. Then the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, after 
that the king had burned the roll, and the words which 
Baruch wrote at the mouth of Jeremiah, saying, 

28. Take thee again another roll, and write in it all the 
former words that were in the first roll, which Jehoiakim 
king of Judah hath burned. 

29. And thou shalt say to Jehoiakim king of Judah, 
Thus saith the Lord; Thou hast burned this roll, saying. 
Why hast thou written therein, saying, The king of Baby- 
lon shall certainly come and destroy this land, and shall 
cause to cease from thence man and beast? 

30. Therefore thus saith the Lord of Jehoiakim king of 
Judah ; He shall have none to sit upon the throne of Da- 
vid : and his dead body shall be cast out in the day to the 
heat, and in the night to the frost 

31. And I will punish him and his seed and his servants 
for their iniquity; and I will bring upon them, and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and upon the men of Judah, 
all the evil that I have pronounced against them; but 
they hearkened not. 

32. Then took Jeremiah another roll, and gave it to 
Baruch the scribe, the son of Neriah ; who wrote therein 
from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the book 
which Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire : 
and there were added besides unto them many like words. 

This disgraceful and fearful doom of Jehoiakim the prophet is 
commanded to go to him and proclaim, fearless of danger. We 
must suppose that the heroic prophet went. What a contrast 
between this mean, morally hardened, and impious king, boiling 
with ynrath against the prophet and against God, and this heroic 
prophet, beann^ the message of God to the royal tyrant, facing 
death firmly ana never shrinking from any duty which his divine 
Master enjoined 1 These two men seem scarcely to belong to the 
same human race. God's grace had made and molded we one; 
Baal and the devil seem to have had the making and the shaping 

of the other. ^The entire book was rewritten, and the record 

adds, "There were added besides unto them many other like 
words.'* This second manuscript, so fiir as can be known now, is 
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the same which we haye in our hands. As already remarked in 
the introduction, and in notes on the earlier chapters of the book, 
the arrangement of the several prophecies with so very little ap- 
parent method and chronolo^cal order, is accounted for by the 
circumstances narrated in this chapter. It was to both Baruch 
and Jeremiah a season of extreme peril. Now they are flying to 
escape arrest, and perhaps immediate death; anon they are im- 
nrisoned. Next the prophet is tortured, and at lenc^tn hurried 
from his country to take nis lot with the poor exiles who fled into 
EgTpt. Such external surroundings are by no means favorable 
ei^er to the making of books, or to tiie compiling of a large 
number of distinct prophetic messages in either l(^eal or chrono- 
logical order. So mr as is known to us, no other book of prophe- 
cies in the Bible was compiled under circumstances so unfavor- 
able to method and order. Certainly no other one exhibits such 
a lack orthese qualities. The book and the condition of the men 
who made it, are remarkably correlated to each other, a fact which 
goes strongly to confirm its genuineness. It is what ought to be 
expected from the circumstances under which it was compiled. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The date of this chapter falls durine the reign of Zodekioh, and 
indeed within the last eighteen months of his reign, t. e., within 
the period of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchacmezzar. It re- 
fers specially to the historic fact that auring the progress of this 
siege the kin^ of Egypt approached with an army for the relief 
of his own alhes. Whereupon the Chaldeans raised the siege and 
marched against the Egyptians. In the result the Egyptians re- 
turned to their own country. The Chaldeans reinvested Jerusa- 
lem and ultimately took it. Precisely at what stage of the siege 
this diversion by the Egyptians occurred or how long the siege was 

suspended in consequence, we are not told. ^While they were 

absent Jeremiah took the opportunity to leave the city, was ar- 
rested at the city gate, and thrown into close confinement. 

1. And king Zedekiah the son of Josiab reigned instead 
of Coniah the son of Jehoiakim, whom Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon made king in the land of Judah. 

2. But neither he, nor his servants, nor the people of the 
land, did hearken unto the words of the Lord, which he 
spake by the prophet Jeremiah. 

The king whom Nebuchadnezzar placed on the throne was Zed- 
ekiah (2 Kings 24: 17). It was not Jehoiakim, for he was put 
on the throne by the king of Egypt (2 Kings 23 : 34). It was nol 
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Jehoiachin (Coniah) for he succeeded as the legitimate heir, the 
eldest son. The statements in v. 2 seem designed to suggest the 
nnfriendly relations of these parties toward Sie Lord's prophet 
Being in rebellion against God and having disregarded the repeated 
messages sent them from the Lord through Jeremisdi, they felt by 
no means kindly toward him. Yet the kmg regarded and feared 
him as a true prophet of God. Wicked men often respect and 
eren revere the good men whom they are wicked enough to hate. 

3. And Zedekiah the king sent Jehucal the son of Shele- 
miah, and Zephaniah the son of Maaseiah the priest, to the 
prophet Jeremiah, saying, Pray now unto the Lord our 
God for us. 

4. Now Jeremiah came in and went out among the peo- 
ple : for th^ had not put him into prison. 

5. Then Pharaoh's army was come forth out of Egypt: 
and when the Chaldeans that besieged Jerusalem heard 
tidings of them, they departed from Jerusalem. 

The king sends messengers to ask the prophet to pray for him- 
self, for the people, and for the country. Pcrnaps the special point 
of the request was that he would pray that the Chaldeans might 

not return to resume the siege. At this time the prophet was 

not in close confinement lie was confined closely soon after as 

the seouel shows. ^This Pharaoh was almost without doubt 

Pharaon-hophra or Apries who came to the throne about B. C. 
690, and reigned nineteen years. He is referred to in the Scrip- 
tures (Jer. 44: 30, and 46: 25, and Ezek. 29: 3, and 30: 21, 22). 

6. Then came the word of the Lord unto the prophet 
Jeremiah, saying, 

7. Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel ; Thus shall 
ye say to the king of Judah, that sent you unto me to in- 
quire of me ; Behold, Pharaoh's army, which is come forth 
to help you, shall return to Egypt into their own land. 

8. And the Chaldeans shall come again, and fight against 
this city, and take it, and burn it with fire. 

9. Thus saith the Lord ; Deceive not yourselves, saying, 
The Chaldeans shall surely depart from us ; for they shsll 
not depart. 

10. For though ye had smitten the whole armv of the 
Chaldeans that fight against you, and there remained but 
wounded men among them, yet should they rise up every 
man in his tent, and bum this city with fire. 



\ 



As drowning men catch at straws so the imperiled Jews and 
their king were ready to grasp the faintest shadow of hope from 
this approach of an Egyptian army. But the Lord was against 
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them. Hence no earthly power eoald saye them from destraction. 
It was of the Lord's mercy that he promptly and solemnly warned 
tliem against deceiving themselves with tnis vain hope. Such hope 
lessened the pressure of motive on their minds to repent before 
God and seek his favor. Hence the promptness and decision of 

this assurance that help from that quarter was vain. ^The reader 

will remember that the events of chap. 34 — the setting free of their 
oppressed servants and their reensiavement — inter&ce with the 
events of these verses and serve to show how supremely selfish 
and wicked the leading men of the nation were, and how terribly 
the Lord both denounced and scourged them for their great sins. 

11. And it came to pass, that when the army of the 
Chaldeans was broken up from Jerusalem for fear of 
Pharaoh's army, 

12. Then Jeremiah went forth out of Jerusalem to ^ 
into the land of Benjamin, to separate himself thence in 
the midst of the people. 

The original words do not necessarily imply that the Chaldeans 
were afraid of the approaching Egyptians, but only that on account 
of their approach they raised the siege and marched forth against 
them. They broke up the siege of Jerusalem from be/ore the 
Egyptian army. This is all that the oridnal indicates. They 

chose to meet their foe elsewhere. On uie last clause of v. 12 

critics disagree. The verb rendered ** to se'parate himself/' has, in 
its primary form [Kal conjugation], the meaning, to be smooth, 
and to divide by lot as an inheritance; perhaps by tiie use of 
smooth stones. In the causative form which appears here, it has 
but two well-established meanings, viz., (1.) To obtain an inherit- 
ance. (2.) To slip away easily and unobserved. Hence some 
have taken the first meaning, viz., that Jeremiah set off to go into 
the land of Benjamin to enter upon the possession of his inherit- 
ance, supposed to have been the one he bought in Anathoth of his 
cousin Hanameel ; while others give it the other sense ; he went 
forth from Jerusalem to go into the land of Benjamin, to slip away 
from thence unobserved among the people, t. e., those who were 
then leaving the city in considerable numbers. I think the latter 
construction most in harmony with the other words of the sen- 
tence, to slip away "from thence in the rnidst of the people," yet 

the former is not bad. Of the moral character of this effort we 

have scarcely sufficient data to decide. If he went despite of 
clear intimations of the Lord's will, he did wrong, and his arrest 
and imprisonment were a righteous retribution for his sin. But 
if he had no such intimations, and acted simply from prudential 
considerations, no reason appears why he should be blamed. 
Perhaps he omitted to ask counsel of the Lord in the matter — an 
omission of which Christian men should never be guilty. 

13. And when he was in the gate of Benjamin^ a cap- 
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tain of the ward toas there, whose name toas Irijah, the son 
of Shelemiah, the son of Hananiah ; and he took Jeremiah 
the prophet, saying, Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans. 

14. Then said Jeremiah, It m false; I fall not away to 
the Chaldeans. But he hearkened not to him : so Irijah 
took Jeremiah, and brought him to the princes. 

The phrase, " Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans," is translated 
literally. It charges him with desertion to that enemy — a charge 
very probably suggested by his oft-repeated advice to the king and 

Jeople to submit to the Chaldeans as their wisest, truest policy, 
eremiah denied the charge, but was nevertheless arrested. 

15. Wherefore the princes were wroth with Jeremiah, 
and smote him, and put him in prison in the house of 
Jonathan the scribe ; for they had made that the prison. 

16. When Jeremiah was entered into the dungeon, and 
into the cabins, and Jeremiah had remained there many 
days; 

It was common in that age and country to have prisons attached 
to the houses of officers, or to the palace of the king. This was a 
pit excavated in the ground. So the word rendered cabins im- 
plies — a vault arched overhead. 

17. Then Zedekiah the king sent, and took him out ; and 
the king asked him secretly in his house, and said, Is there 
any word from the Lord ? And Jeremiah said. There is : 
for, said he, thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the 
king of Babylon. 

After many days' confinement in this horrible dungeon under 
ground, the king took him out and asked him secretly if there was 
any word from the Lord. The prophet's circumstances were at 
this time such as would most thoroughly test his loyalty to his 
divine Lord. He had every earthly inducement to please the 
king; yet he seems not to have listened to those inducements for 
a moment, but fearlessly announced the king's terrible doom from 
the Lord. '* Thou shalt be delivered into the hands of the king of 

Babylon. ' Prison discipline had not unnerved his steadfast 

purpose to be true to his God. He had an earnest personal plea 
to make for his liberty and his life. He wisely put this plea on 
its own bottom — an humble appeal to the king's sense of justice 
and feelings of compassion. He could not swerve from his fidelity 
to God for the sake of even liberty or life. 

18. Moreover Jeremiah said unto king Zedekiah, What 
have I offended against thee, or against thy servants, or 
against this people, that ye have put me in prison ? 
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19. Where are now your prophets which prophesied unto 
you, saying, The king of Bal 
you, nor against this land ? 



you, saying. The king of Babylon shall not come against 
" ■ ■' is lar '" 



What is my offense ? I htne only told you the troth, ono proof 
of which you may yourself see ; for where are Qioee false prupheto 
that gainaayed my words and belied the Lord, luijinc, "The king 



the king look at tlie faola, and he will see that ao far all my pro- 
dictions have proved true. Why, then, should he count mo hie 
enemy for tellmg him the truth ? 

20. Therefore hear now, I pray thee, my lord the king: 
let my supplication, I pray thee, be accepted before thee; 
that uiou cauee me not to return to the house of Jonathan 
the scribe, lest I die there. 

21. Then Zedekiah the king commanded that they should 
commit Jeremiah into the court of the prison, and that 
they should give bim daily a piece of bread out of the 
bakers' street, until all the bread in the city were spent. 
Thus Jeremiah remained in the court of the prison. 

To go back into that foul dungeon and be subjected there (we 
must suppose) to the most scanty and unwholesome diet would be 
at the peril of his life. The king listened and yielded, ohangiag 
his place of conSneinent, and providing for him more comfortable 
food, Zedekiah was for less hardened and malEgn in hia depravity 
than Jehoiakini. He had not passed utterly beyond the point of 
a wholesome fear of Ood, and waa not deaf to the dictates of 
humani^. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

This chapter is closolv connected with the preceding. Several 
of the princes domand that Jeremiah shall die as a traitor to hia 
countiT. The king weakly surrenders him to their power, and 
they tnruat him into a pit having mire at tho bottom. Through 
the kindness of Ebed-melech he is taken up and his life saved, 
lie has a private interview with tho king, aoa again presses him to 
surrender to the Chaldeans. 

1. Then Shephatiah the son of Mattan, and Gedaliah the 
son of Pashur, and Jucal the son of Shelcmiah, and Pashur 
the son of Malcbiah, heard the words that Jeremiah hid 
spokm unto all the people, saying, 



Vfi ifwy^T-^rg^. tttt 



«bst/. tie -vr -II* ^^•'^rt. i-H- -3115 ■hnrinp cui nr'ae 

»iuu. dO-T^ Aitt J5^ j;r a. ^r<»7, xaii ^a*. Irr*. 

mt:#% t;ait ;uuui r^i :&e ring a^ £aj^li:a'i jzslt. wiiiica sixa^ 



v^fTte amiHE ;a<%sui ^ mniw ami acfle iiiIt nii aais a aim. v^uut 

mtUrxr^i^, lUvmK^n auKf lu7« seme. Ti :2iieaL he -xxsEnBigd to 

V» Uw^ v^/tI ^f :h^ I>:.ri. wl r»^i^^l die pr:fhec's oooaaei j« 
t/^3)M^^» %ifsUM/i th^ :h7ose xod die 




4. T^i^^ffH the prince wald onto the lung. We beseedi 
ik^^ 1^ thw irtJUk ^ imt to death : for tho:; he weakeneik 
i^M; hjUi/U //f th« mok of war that remain in thk citr, and 
iU^, hMtdA of all the people, in speaking sach words onto 
ih^rm : f^^ thin uaD neeketh not tne weliire of this people, 
I/fit th#; hurt. 

T>ij4 i'hurfffi of hiprfa treaAoo kept oat of Tiew the comisel of the 
///H, Mtil [fMH Wf crtfWi U> Jeremiah's claim of being sent of God 
Uf nhj tiiP.n*', ff.ry m*fT*\n. \i wsm not strange that, from their wicked 
nUiMitt/iiii th^y nh'/fjld take the riew they did. The stnn^ne«8 
and the KfJilt all lie in their dinre^rd of the manifest proou thai 
»h:n'm'iH,h njifike from the Ix^rd. The worst fiauit in their case was, 
that they ha/1 no heart U} hear what God had said. In this lay 
Ui«;ir daniniri^ nln. Mont rigliteoosly this became their roio. 

rt. Thtm Z(^l(;kiah the king said. Behold, he is in your 
littfid ; for tlic king U not he that can do any thing against 
you. 

'Hie kifitf'pi fKMiii^m before these princes is preciselv that of im- 
bdoility. Tho iihttpe of his language seems intended to intimate, 
thai iMwjording to tho constitution of the Jewish state, he as king 
liad no |HiWf)r to opiNmo tho will of his princes. But this is a mere 
npohi^y for hin titiiidity and weakness. If Zedekiah had possessed 
ihit ItriiitioHM of tho wicknd, dogged Jehoiakim when he cut up and 
iiurtit thn roll in ilcllunco of tho solemn convictions and expostula- 
tliitiM of hU prlticnn (M) : 10, 2.V25), ho would have boldly defended 
Jnrftiiilah itM ii nrophot of tho living (iod. ^ Tho amount of what he 
WHM uiulomtood to nay was simply^ "llo is in your hand;" "The 
proNotit king will not resist your will." Such weakness is not on^ 
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contemptible ; it is wicked. Men are boond to be bold enough to 
do right at any risk of personal peril. 

6. Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him into the dun- 
geon of Malchiah the son of Hammelech, that toas in the 
court of the prison : and they let down Jeremiah with cords. 
And in the dungeon there was no water, but mire ; so Jere- 
miah sunk in the mire. 

This dungeon was a deep pit, perhaps dug for water. At this 
time the water had disappeared and left mire on the bottom into 
which the prophet sunk Let us hope and believe that the pres- 
ence of his God and the testimony oi a good conscience made the 
darkness of that dungeon radiant with light, and the cruel dis- 
comfort of it at least tolerable during those, tardy hours. " Blessed 
is the man that endureth temptation." 

7. Now when Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, one of the 
eunuchs which was in the king's house, heard that they 
had put Jeremiah in the dungeon; the king then sitting 
in the gate of Benjamin ; 

8. Ebed-melech went forth out of the king's house, and 
spake to the king, saying, 

9. My lord the king, these men have done evil in all that 
they have done to Jeremiah the prophet, whom they have 
cast into the dungeon ; and he is like to die for hunger in 
the place where he is : for there is no more bread in the 
city. 

Amon^ all the royal household, and throughout the king's court, 
no one is found to exhibit the spirit of the good Samaritan save 
this Ethiopian eunuch. The Lord reward him and his race for 
such sympathy! There is sometimes a noble depth of humanity 
in the bosoms of men whose skins are not colored like our own. 
-=r — ^The subsequent notice of him (39: 15-18^ shows that he put 
his trust in the Lord, a man of true piety, whom the Lord gra- 
ciously preserved amid the general slaughter of the king's house- 
hold. To all the other discomforts and miseries of the prophet's 

situation was added hunger. On this plea specially the eunuch 
urges the king to order his release, for at this time no bread re- 
mained in the city. (Compare 37: 21.) 

10. Then the king commanded Ebed-melech the Ethio- 
pian, saying. Take from hence thirty men with thee, and 
take up Jeremiah the prophet out of the dungeon before 
he die. 

11. So Ebed-melech took the men with him, and went 
into the house of the king under the treasury, and took 
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thence olQ cast clouts and old rotten rags, and let them 
down by cords into the dungeon to Jeremiah. 

12. And Ebed-melech the Ethiopian said unto Jeremiah^ 
Put now these old cast clouts and rotten rags under thine 
armholes under the cords. And Jeremiah did so. 

13. So they drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him 
up out of the dungeon: and Jeremiah remained in the 
court of the prison. 

Tho king, a man of some good impulses, seems to have ordered 

his release promptly. In v. 12, the word rendered "armholes" 

seems to mean joints of the fingers, indicating that the prophet 
was drawn up by grasping the cords with his hands. 

14. Then Zedekiah the king sent, and took Jeremiah the 
prophet unto him into the third entry that is in the house 
of the Lord : and the king said unto Jeremiah, I will ask 
thee a thing ; hide nothing from me. 

15. Then Jeremiah said unto Zedekiah, If I declare U 
unto thee, wilt thou not surely put me to death ? and if I 
give thee counsel, wilt thou not hearken unto me? 

16. So Zedekiah the king sware secretly unto Jeremiah, 
saying, As the Lord liveth, that made us this soul, I will 
not put thee to death, neither will I give thee into the 
hand of these men that seek thy life. 

The place of this interview was manifeetly private. Jeremiah 
made two conditions ; that the king would 710^ take his hfe ; and 
would take his counsel. The king assented to the former; ignored 

the latter. ^Tho phrase, "As the Lord liveth, that made us this 

soul," seems to mean. Who endowed us with this intelligent, con- 
scious existence; made us living souls. 

17. Then said Jeremiah unto Zedekiah, Thus saith the 
Lord, the God of hosts, the God of Israel; If thou wilt 
assuredly go forth unto the king of Babylon's princes, then 
thy soul shall live, and this city shall not be burned with 
fire; and thou shalt live, and tny house: 

18. But if thou wilt not go forth to the king of Baby- 
lon's princes, then shall this city be given into the hand 
of the Chaldeans, and they shall burn it with fire, and thou 
shalt not escape out of their hand. 

This message the prophet had repeatedly given to the king and 
to his people. The Lonl had fully purposed that the nation, un- 
less saved by repentance, must fall before the Chaldean power. 
Their national pnde repelled this advice; their infatuation plunged 
ihem deep in destruction. 
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19. And Zedekiah the kinz said UDto Jeremiah, I am 
afraid of the Jewe that are nillea to the Chaldeans, lest 
they deliver me into their hand, and they mock me. 

20. But Jeremiah Baid, They ehall not deliver thee. 
Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the Lobd, which I speak 
unto thee ; so it shall be well unto thee, and thy soul shall 
live. 

Some of Zedekiah'g people had already gone over to the Chal- 
deans agaiust the vill of tneir king, but according to the couoBel 
of the Lord. The Idne antioipates and fetira their tsunta if he 
were to humble himBeu so low bi to follow them. The; might 
say, "And yoa too hare come at last!" He is afraid the Chal- 
deans will deliver him into the hands of those Jews whom he 
would fain have punished for treason, and from whom ho might 
therefore not unnaturally fesr rough treatment. But it is always 
safe to obey Qod — a lesson whieh this king, alas I wa« slow to learn. 

In V. 20, instead of the received translation, "Obey the voice 

of the Lord u/uch I speak nnto thee," it would better give the sense 
of the original to read, " Obey the voice of the Lord in regard to 
what I am saying to thee." 

21. But if thou refuse to go forth, this is the word that 
the Lord hath showed me: 

22. And behold, all the women that are left in the king 
of Judah's house ihall be brought forth to the king of 
Babylon's princes, and those women shall say. Thy friends 
have set thee on, and have prevailed against thee : thy feet 
are sunk in the mire, and they are turned away back. 

23. Bo they shall bring out all thy wives and thy chil- 
dren to the Chaldeans : and thou shalt not escape out of 
their hand, but shalt be taken by the hand of the king 
of Babylon: and thou shalt cause this city to be burned 
with fire. 

The kinf; who woul^ not surrender to the Cbaldeaas through 
fear of being taunted by those who had gone over before him, 
would in fact bo sorerely reproached by those whom of all he was 
most bound to protect, the women of his own household. They 
would be borne away by superior power into the hands of the 
princes of the king of Babylon (the Icing himself being not there 
at this time but at Biblah), and they would cast it into his teeth 
that his professed friends, the false prophets, hud incited and se- 
duced him and had prevailed against his better convictions and 
over his weak mind to prevent lum from an honorable surrender 
to the inevitable Chaldean sway. "Now his feet are sunk in the 
mire," i. «., of difficulties from which he can not extricate himself. 
" And are tamed back," as in the case of men who can go forward 
in tlieir schemes no fiuther. Thus would hia wives and dwighters 
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and all the women of his court reproach him, their natural pro- 
tector. ^From every quarter the stigma of a weak judgment and 

weak purposes attaches to this last king of this apostate dynasty. 

24. Then saith Zedekiah unto Jeremiah, Let no man 
know of these words, and thou shalt not die. 

25. But if the princes hear that I have talked with thee, 
and they come unto thee, and say unto thee, Declare unto 
us now what thou hast said unto the king, hide it not from 
us, and we will not put thee to death; also what the king 
said unto thee: 

26. Then thou shalt say unto them, I presented my sup- 
plication before the king, that he would not cause me to 
return to Jonathan's house, to die there. 

27. Then came all the princes unto Jeremiah, and asked 
him : and he told them according to all these words that 
the king had commanded. So they left off speaking with 
him; for the matter was not perceived. 

It was due to his timid fear of his princes (a fear unworthy of 
a king) that he doviHed this scheme for suppressing a part of the 
truth as to what had passed between himself and Jeremiah. A 
somewhat nice question of morals arises in cases of this sort on 
the point whether wo are bound to tell the whole truth to men who 
demand it for a bad purpose; and if not, how far it is morally 
right to give or to favor the impression that we have told the whole 
truth when we have not . The latter is really the delicate point, 
for we readily assent to the doctrine that we are not bound, 
even though questioned, to tell all we know to all men under all 
circumstances. 

28. So Jeremiah abode in the court of the prison until 
the day that Jerusalem was taken : and he was there when 
Jerusalem was taken. 

• 

"This court of the prison" was probably a less severe and close 
confinement than either " his dungeon and cabin" in the house of 
Jonathan (37: 1^, 16, 20) or the pit of mire, known as "the dun- 
geon of Malchiah" (38: 5-13.) The original words might well bo 
rendered, " The court of the guard-house." In this state his friends 
seem to have had access to him, and he announced to them the 
words of the Lord. (Compare chap. 37: 21 with chap. 38: 1-3.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

This chapter records the final capture of the city. The same 
event is narrated with more or less fullness in chap. 52 and in 
2 Kings 25, and 2 Ghron. 36. 

1. In the ninth year of Zedekiah king of Judah, in the 
tenth month, came Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon and 
all his army against Jerusalem, and they besieged it 

2. And in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, in the fourth 
month, the ninth dayoi the month, the city was broken up. 

This siege continued eighteen months, closing according to the 
common chronology B. C. 588. Some of the more recent chronol- 

ogists say B. C. 586. ^That " the city was broken up," indicates 

that the walls were broken through so that the Chaldean army 
entered. 

3. And all the princes of the king of Babylon came in, 
and sat in the middle gate, even Nergal-sharezer, Samgar- 
nebo, Sarsechim, Rab-saris, Nergal-sharezer, Kab-mag, with 
all the residue of the princes of the king of Babylon. 

The middle gate is nlausibly supposed to be a gate opening from 
the upper city to the lower. The Chaldeans are thought therefore 
to have first taken the northern city. The next verse shows that 
the king escaped through a gate on the south side. Nergal- 
sharezer, now one of the chief princes, is probahly the same who 
succeeded Evil-merodach on the throne of Babvlon. The word 
**Rab-mag" may be in apposition with Nergal-sharezer, meaning 
ehi(^ of the Magi. This may have been bis rank at this time. 

4. And it came to pass, thai when Zedekiah the king of 
Judah saw them, and all the men of war, then they fled, 
and went forth out of the city by night, by the way of 
the king's garden, by the gate betwixt the two walls : and 
he went out the way of the plain. 

5. But the Chaldeans' army pursued after them, and 
overtook Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho: and when 
they had taken him, they brought him up to Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon to Riblah in the land of Hamath, 
where he gave judgment upon him. 

King Zedekiah fled in the direction of Jericho, and was over- 
taken there. Hamath lay on the north of Palestine, in the usual 
route of caravans and armies from Babylon to Judea. There, at 
Riblah, Nebuchadnezzar had his head-quarters. 
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6. Then the king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah 
in Riblah before his eyes : also the king of Babylon slew 
all the nobles of Judah. 

7. Moreover he put out Zedekiah's eyes, and bound him 
with chains, to carry him to Babylon. 

This king Zedekiah, both weak and wicked, met a fearful doom 
— ^his Bona slain before his eyes, himself brought to look face to 
£Eice into the eyes of the Chaldean king against whom he had 
futhlessly rebeUed. Then his eyes were put out, and himself 
taken in chains to Babylon to die there. With singular minute- 
ness all the apparently conflicting prophecies conoemmg him were 
precisely fulfilled. Ezekiel (chap. 12: 13) had said of him, "I 
will bring him to Babylon, yet shall he not see it, though he shall 
die there." Precisely so. He was borne there, yet never to see 

that great^city nor the light of day there. ^These nobles of Judah, 

whom we have seen exerting a sway so absolute and so pernicious 
over this weak king, are all slain. 

8. And the Chaldeans burned the king's house, and the 
houses of the people, with fire, and brake down the walls 
of Jerusalem. 

9. Then Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard carried 
away captiye into Babylon the remnant of the people that 
remained in the city, and those that fell away, that fell to 
him, with the rest of the people that remained. 

10. But Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard left of the 
poor of the people, which had nothing, in the land of Judah, 
and gaye them yineyards and fields at the same time. 

y. 9 states very definitely that the captives taken to Babylon 
were in charge, not of Nebuchadnezzar personally, but of his 
officers, and naturally of '' the captain of his body-guard." This 
is stated also by Berosus, the great historian of Ghaldea. As 
quoted by Josephus, Berosus states that Nebuchadnezzar, having 
been crowned prince, was sent by his father Nabopolassar to 

auell an extensive insurrection in Coelo-Syria, Phenicia, and Ju- 
ea; that having done this victoriously, and having heard of the 
death of his father, ''when he had settled the afiEairs of Egypt and 
of the adjacent regions, and had arranged with certain of his friends 
to bring to Babylon the captives of the Jews^ came himself with 
great haste and with a small company through the wilderness to 

Babylon." (Kawlinson's Historical Evidences, p. 338.) ^A few 

of the utterly poor were suffered to remain, perhaps as having 
too little energy to pay for transportation as captives. 

11. Now Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon gave charge 
concerning Jeremiah to Nebuzar-adan the captain of the 
guard, saying. 
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12. Take him, and look well to him, and do him no 
harm; but do unto him even as he ehall say unto thee. 

13. So Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard sent, and 
Nebushasban, Rab-saris, and Nergal-sharezar, Bab-mag, 
and all the king of Babylon's princes ; 

14 Even they sent, and took Jeremiah out of the court 
of the prison, and committed him unto Gedaliah the son 
of Ahikam the son of Shaphan, that he should carry him 
home: so he dwelt among the people. 

Remarkably the king of Babylon treats the prophet with the 
utmost oonsioeration and kindness. Was this due to his knowing 
the tone of the prophet's advice to the people from the Lord, or 
to the general oonviotion that he was a true prophet of God; or to 
the prophet's reputation as a noble martyr to his conscience and 
his duty ; or, finculy, to some direct impression upon his mind from 
the Lord? Perhaps several of these influences were combined. 

^The man to whom they intrusted him was manifestly one of 

his early and long-tried friends — a grandson of that Shaphan the 
scribe who was actively prominent in the reformation under 
Josiah. (See 2 Kings 22: 8-14.) 

15. Now the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah, 
while he was shut up in the court of the prison, saying, 

16. Go and speak to Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian, say- 
ing, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the Qod of Israel ; Bie- 
hold, I will bring my words upon this cit^ for evil, and not 
for good; and they SAall be accomplished m that day before 
thee. 

17. But I will deliver thee in that day, saith the Lord ; 
and thou shalt not be given into the hand of the men of 
whom thou art afraid. 

18. For I will surely deliver thee, and thou shalt not 
fall by the sword, but thy life shall be for a prey unto 
thee; because thou hast put thy trust in me, saith the 
Lord. 



Very appropriately the Lord remembers that good and true man. 
Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, to whom, under G^, Jeremiah owed 
his life (chap. 38: 7-lo). His record stands here as that of a 
godly man wno trusted in the Lord. Of course the Lord did not 
forsake him in his hour of need. He never does. ^ retribu- 
tion from the Lord visits the guilty for their punishment, and the 
good for their deliverance ; " For tne Lord is a Qod of knowledge, 
and by him actions are weired " (1 Sam. 2:3); and "The Lord is 
a Gkxi of judgment," and "Blessed are all they that wait for him" 
(Isa. 30: 18). 

18 
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CHAPTER XL. 

This chapter oontinues ihe history of Jeremiah; treats also of 
Gedaliah the new governor ; and of ishmael the assassin. 

1. The word which came to Jeremiah firom the Lobd, 
after that Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard had let 
him go from Ramah, when he had taken him being bound 
in chains amon^ all that were carried away captive of Jer- 
usalem and JudiEJiy which were carried away captive unto 
Babylon. 

This caption " The word which came to Jeremiah from the 
Lord/' etc., seems to contemplate the next four chapters (40-43), 
embracing in chap. 42 and 43 several special messages nom the 
Lord, together witn the history of those events which gave occa- 
sion for these messages. Jeremiah and several other captives 

from Jerusalem appear to have been taken in chains as &r as to 
Ramah. The name Bamah^ meaning a city of high elevation, was 
given to several different cities in Palestine. This one is supposed 
to have been about six miles north from Jerusalem, on the road 
to Bethel. It would naturally be the first station where the cap- 
tives would rendezvous. 

2. And the captain of the guard took Jeremiah, and siud 
unto him, The Lord thy God hath pronounced this evil 
upon this place. 

3. Now the Lord hath brought iiy and done according 
as he hath said : because ye have sinned against the Lord, 
and have not obeyed his voice, therefore this thing is come 
upon you. 

The remarkable thing here is that a mere heathen, the captain 
of the king's body-guard, should express so just views of the moral 
causes of ue ruin of Jerusalem. Did he know Jehovi^, the Gbd 
of the Jews, as the one supreme Grod? Or did he regard him as 
being the God of the Jews m the same sense in which I^l-merodach 
was the god of the Chaldeans, having power enough to punish 
their treachery and apostasy against himself? Or dla he take this 
sentiment from the Lord's prophet, vnth little or no regard to its 
bearing on his own theology? The second of these suppositions 

is perhaps most probable. ^This case does not stand alone. The 

same idea appears with a much wider application in chap. 50: 7: 
" Their adversaries said, We offend not, because they have sinned 
against the Lord, the habitation of justice, even the Lord, the hope 
of their fathers.' Yet again Rabshakeh, acting for Sennacheno, 
said to Hezekiah's deputies, "Ami now come up without the Lard^ 
against this land to destroy it?" The Lord saia unto me, "Qo up 
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against this land and deatroy it" (Isa. 36: 10). In Kabshakeh 
this was a stroke of artful policy for which we need only assume 
that he knew that the Jews relied greatly on the favor of their 
God. The passage (chap. 50: 7) indicates deeper views of the 
moral character of Jehovah and of his rule over nis people. It is 
a (rnwe and exceedinjrly interesting question how far the character 
of the God of Israel as iust and righteous and as the One Supreme 
Maker and Lord of all, was understood by the more inteUigent 
classes in the nations adjacent 

4. And now, behold, I loose thee this day from the chains 
which were upon thy hand. If it seem good unto thee to 
come with me into Babylon, come; and I will look well 
unto thee: but if it seem ill unto thee to come with me 
into Babylon, forbear : behold, all the land is before thee : 
whither it seemeth good and convenient for thee to go, 
thither go. 

5. Now while he was not yet gone back, he mid, Go back 
also to Gedaliah the son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan, 
whom the king of Babylon hath made governor over the 
cities of Judah, and dwell with him among the people: or 
go wheresoever it seemeth convenient unto thee to go. So 
the captain of the guard gave him victuals and a reward, 
and let him go. 

6. Then went Jeremiah unto Gedaliah the son of Ahi- 
kam to Mizpah; and dwelt with him among the people 
that were leu in the land. 

Here the captain of the guard obeys the instructions which he 
had from his sovereign as stated chap. 39 : 12, giving the prophet 
his free choice to go with the paptives to Babylon, or to remain 
with the remnaut in their own land. In the former case he had 
the fullest assurance of kind treatment and even of somewhat dis- 
tinguished favors. In our imperfect human view, it would have 
been much for his comfort ana wel&re to have gone with the cap- 
tives. His sympathies were strongly with them — ^not with this 
company alone, out with those who had gone before, as his letter 
to them (chap. 29) shows. He knew that they were the better 
portion of the Jewish people (chap. 24^ and that the moral hopes 
of the nation lay in them ; also that his own personal safety was 
stronsly guaranteed in that country. Yet notwithstanding idl these 
considerations, he chose to remain with these poor, weak, and as 
it proved, morally unreliable and treacherous people. Probably 
he had some intimations that this was the Lord's will, so he met 
this slow martyrdom with his usual moral heroism. The seauef 
will show that he had bitter trials with this remnant — ^the reiuse 

of the Jewish population. This Mizpah was near Jerusalem, tho 

same whioh appears in the histoiy of oamueL 
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7. Now when all the cfu)tains of the forces which wen 
in the fields, even they ana their men, heard that the long 
of Babylon had made Gredaliah the son of Ahikam gov- 
ernor in the land, and had commmitted unto him men, 
and wo;nen, and children, and of the poor of the land, of 
them that were not carried away captive to Babylon ; 

8. Then they came to Gedaliah to Mizpah, even Ishmael 
the son of Nethaniah, and Johanan and Jonathan the sons 
of Kareah, and Seraiah the son of Tanhumeth, and the 
sons of Ephai the Netophathite, and Jezaniah the son of a 
Maachathite, they and their men. 

These " captains of the forces in the fields" were doabCless the 
fragments of Zedekiah's army who fled from Jerusalem at its final 
capture, and scattered to escape the Chaldeans. Chap. 52 : 8 states 
respecting Zedekiah that all his army was scattered from him. 
Hiey gladly joined Gedaliah. 

9. And Gedaliah the son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan 
sware unto them and to their men, saying. Fear not to 
serve the Chaldeans ; dwell in the land, and serve the king 
of Babvlon, and it shall be well with you. 

10. As for me, behold, I will dwell at Mizpah, to serve 
the Chaldeans, which will come unto us : but ye, gather ye 
wine, and summer fruits, and oil, and put m&n in your 
vessels, and dwell m your cities that ye have taken. 

This solemn oath was designed to allay their fear of dai^r 
from the Chaldeans, a fear by no means unnatural, considering uat 
they had been so recently in arms against this power. How else 

could they be sure of amnesty ? Gedaliah said, " I will remain 

here at Mizpah to serve the Chaldeans, i. e., to meet such embassa- 
dors as they may send from time to time and to provide for the 

tribute which they may exact from us. ^Where so many fields 

and vineyards were suddenly abandoned by their owners the op- 
portunity for gathering both native and cultivated fruits wouM 
be good. 

11. Likewise when all the Jews that were in Moab, and 
among the Ammonites, and in Edom, and that v)ere in all 
the countries, heard that the kin? of Babylon had left a 
remnant of Judah, and that he had set over them Gredaliah 
the son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan ; 

12. Even all the Jews returned out of all places whither 
they were driven, and came to the land of Judah, to Geda- 
liah, unto Mizpah, and gathered wine and summer fruits 
very much. 
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During the eighteen months' siege of Jerusalem many Jews 
would naturally flee their country and take refuge in countries ad- 
jacent. These now returned and placed themselves under tiie 
protection of Gedaliah and the Chalaean sovereign. 

13. Moreover Johanan the son of Kareab, and all the 
captains of the forces that were in the fields, came to Greda- 
liah to Mizpah, 

14. And said unto him, Dost thou certainly know that 
Baalis the king of the Ammonites hath sent Ishmael the 
son of Nethaniah to slay thee? But Gredaliah the son of 
Ahikam believed them not 

15. Then Johanan the son of Elareah spake to Gedaliah 
in Mizpah secretly, saying, Let me ^o, I pray thee, and I 
will slay Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and no man shall 
know it: wherefore should he slay thee, that all the Jews 
which are gathered unto thee should be scattered, and the 
remnant in Judah perish? 

16. But Gedaliah the son of Ahikam said unto Johanan 
the son of E!areah, Thou shalt not do this thing : for thou 
speakest feilsely of IshmaeL 

Johanan and his fellow-officers became aware of the foul con- 
spiracy projected by the king of the Ammonites, to be executed by 
Ishmael a^inst the life of Gedaliah. Unfortunately this Gedaliah, 
a good, well-meaning man, was not shrewd enough for his danger- 
ous position, but had allowed himself to be deceived by this roul 
assassin. Hence he would not give heed to these forewamings of 
danger nor allow Ishmael to be put to death. Yet why did he not 
take more precaution? 



CHAPTBR XLL 

This chapter continues the narrative, recording the murder of 
Gedaliah and many of his people; the course of Ishmael; and 
the gathering of the remnant about Johanan the son of Kareah as 
their leader. 

1. Now it came to pass in the seventh month, thcU Ish- 
mael the son of Nethaniah the son of Elishama, of the 
seed royal, and the princes of the king, even ten men with 
him, came unto Gedaliah the son of Ahikam to Mizpah ; 
and there they did eat bread together in Mizpah. 
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The Chaldeans entered and sacked the city in the fifth month 
52: 12); these events occurred on the second month sabsequeni 
n mournful celebration of this murder of Gedaliah, the Jews 
loni; obHcrved the fast of the seventh month. {See Zech. 7: 5, 

and 8: 19.^ Ishmael was of royal blood, doubtless in the line 

of Jevrish Kings, although nothing more definite is known of him 
than this brief statement His royal blood may have excited his 

envy of Gedaliah, and prompted him to this foul murder. He 

appears first in this history chap. 40: 8: "They did eat bread 
together" — a fact specially noted as giving a yet blacker shade to 
his base treachery. The orientals account no pledge of fidelity 
more sacred than that of eating together. 

2. Then arose Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and the 
ten men that were with him, and smote Gredaliah the son 
of Ahikam the son of Shaphan with the sword, and slew 
him, whom the king of Babylon had made governor over 
the land. 

3. Ishmael also slew all the Jews that were with him, 
even with Gedaliah, at Mizpah, and the Chaldeans that 
were found there, and the men of war. 

Afler eating bread with his host, Ishmael arose and murdered 
him, and many others with him. That so few men as ten could 
have effected such a massacre, indicates how little Gedaliah had 
done for self-protection, and how entirely Ishmael had gained his 
confidence. 

4. And it came to pass tlie second day after he had slain 
Gedaliah, and no man knew it, 

6. That there came certain from Shechcm, from Shiloh, 
and from Samaria, even fourscore men, having their beards 
shaven, and their clothes rent, and having cut themselves, 
with oficrings and incense in their hands, to bring them 
to the house of the Lord. 

6. And Ishmael the son of Nethaniah went forth from 
Mizpah to meet them, weeping all along as he went: and it 
came to pass, as he met them, he said unto them, Come to 
Gredaliah the son of Ahikam. 

7. And it was so, when they came into the midst of the 
city, that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah slew them, and 
cast them into the midst of the pit, he, and the men that 
were with him. 

Here is yet another scone in this foul drama. Only the second 
day afler, while yet the thing was not known, eighty men came 
from the cities of the north, Shcchem, Shiloh, and Samaria, on 
their way to the desolate site of the temple at Jerusalem, npoa 
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which probably an altar had been erected for bumt-offeiings. On 
their way tiiey were passing near Mizpah. The^ came with beards 
shaven, clothes rent, eveiy token of deep grief; probably over the 
lamcDted fall of the hol^ city. The miscreant Ishmael goes ont 
to meet them; joins their parly, professing to be as much afflicted 
as they; "weeping" as only a consummate deceiyer could or 
would; and invites them to turn aside to Mizpah to enjoy the 
hospitalities of (Jedaliah, still lying in his firesh gore by the foul 
hands of this same IshmaeL Then he falls suddenly upon them, 
and seems to haye murdered all of them save ten men. 

8. But ten men were found among them that said unto 
Ishmael, Slay us not: for we have treasures in the field, of 
wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of honey. So he 
forbare, and slew them not among their brethren. 

9. Now the pit wherein Ishmael had cast all the dead 
bodies of the men, whom he had slain because of Gedaliah, 
was it which Asa the king had made for fear of Baasha king 
of Israel: and Ishmael the son of Nethaniah filled it with 
them that were slain. 

IshmaeVs avarice and greed prevailed over his thirst for blood, 
so he let these men live, in the hope of plundering the stores 

which they said they had secreted near by. ^In v. 9 the ori^nal 

words rendered " because of Oedaliah," are precisely by the hand 
of Gedaliah. They must refer here, not to his active, but to his 
passive agency, t. e., by Ishmael's using his name as a decoy in 
reference to the last seventy. The first party were shun because 

they were with Gedaliah. ^This pit seems to haye been a huge 

cistern, provided to supply water in case of a siege. 

10. Then Ishmael carried away captive all the residue 
of the people that were in Mizjj^, even the king's daughters, 
and aU the people that remained in Mizpah, whom Neb- 
uzar-adan the captain of the guard had committed to 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam : and Ishmael the son of 
Nethaniah carried them away captive, and departed to go 
aver to the Ammonites. 

Ishmael now sets off with his captives for the country of the 
Ammonites. 

11. But when Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the 
captains of the forces that were with him, heard of all the 
evil that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah had done, 

12. Then they took all the men, and went to fight with 
Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and found him by uxe great 
waters that are in Gibeon. 
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13. Now it came to pass, that^hea all the p^ple whicb 
were with Ishmael saw Johanan the son o£ Kareah, and 
all the captains of the forces that were with him, then 
they were glad. 

14. So all the people that Ishmael had carried away 
captive from Mizpah cast about and returned, and went 
unto Johanan the son of Kareah. 

15. But Ishmael the son of Nethaniah escaped from 
Johanan with eight men, and went to the Ammonites. 

Johanan and the forces with him, who were abroad in Uie 
country gathering fraits (see chap. 40 : 10), heard of these things, 
and nobhr roshed to the rescue. They found him ** by the ^reat 
waters which were in Gibeon," t. e., the pool of Gibeon, where Joab 
and Abner fought (2 Sam. 2: 13); where the ample supply of 
water would invite such a caravan as Ishmael had now with him 
to encamp. Ishmaers train gladly threw themselves into the 
hands of Johanan ; but quite against the demands of justice, Ish- 
mael escaped to the Ammonites. 

16. Then took Johanan the son of E^areah, and all the 
captains of the forces that were with him, all the remnant 
of the people whom he had recovered from Ishmael the son 
of Nethaniah, from Mizpah, after that he had slain Ged- 
aliah the son of Ahikam, even mighty men of war, and 
the women, and the children, and the eunuchs, whom he 
had brought again from Gibeon : 

17. And they departed, and dwelt in the habitation of 
Chimham, which is by Bethlehem, to go to enter into 
Egypt, 

Id. Because of the Chaldeans : for they were afraid of 
them, because Ishmael the son of Nethaniah had slain 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, whom the king of Babylon 
made governor in the land. 

Johanan prepares to go with his people down into Egypt 
"The habitation of Chiinham " was an oriental inn or caravan- 
sary, consisting sim]^ly of shelter where a traveling caravan misht 
rest and provide their own food and lodging. This, as it bears his 
name, was probably erected by Chimham, son of Banillai, a ven- 
erable friend of king David (2 Sam. 19 : 38, 39, 41). In the East 
men of wealth and benevolence were accustomed to provide such 
establishments at their own expense for the comfort of travelers. 
This was near Bethlehem, and on the great road from Mizpah and 
Jerusalem to Egypt. ^The special reason with Johanan for 

going down to Egjrpt seems to nave been his fear lost the Chal- 
eans should avenge the murder of Gedaliah upon the whole 
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people. Perhaps, also, he and his people retained still some of the 
old BCDtiment mat leaned so strongly away from the Chaldeans 
and toward the Egyptians for help. The sequel fayors this yiew. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

This chapter, and the two that follow it, continue and complete 
the history of the remnant of Jews under Johanan who were left 
in Judab, but went into Egypt to perish thera In this chapter 
they request the prophet to pray for them, and to ask the Lord 
what they shall do. xhey receiye his answer, coupled with strong 
intimations from the Lord that he knows they are not honest in 
their avowal of a purpose to follow his counsel. 

1. Then all the captains of the forces, and Johanan the 
son of Kareah, and Jezaniah the son of Hoshaiah, and all 
the people from the least even unto the greatest, came 
near, 

2. And said unto Jeremiah the prophet, Let, we beseech 
thee, our supplication be accepted before thee, and pray 
for us unto the Lord thy G^oa, even for all this remnant 
(for we are left bvi a few of many, as thine eyes do be- 
hold us); 

3. That the Lobd thy God may show us the way wherein 
we may walk, and the thing that we may do. . 

In the form and the letter of it, nothing could be more appro- 
priate than this request made to the- prophet; nothing more be- 
fitting than this asking counsel from the Lord as to the way they 
should walk and the thing they should do. Is not the Lord in- 
finitely wise in counsel and mighty in working to guide and to 
bless those who seek and accept his leading? *^rust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not to thine own understanding. 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shaJl direct thy paths * 
(Proy. 3 : 5, 6). Witii Qoa so directing them, haye his trusting 
children eyer lacked any good thing? 

4. Then Jeremiah the prophet said unto them, I have 
heard jfou; behold, I will pray unto the Lobd your God 
accordmg to your words; and it shall come to pass, that 
whatsoever thmg the Lobd shall answer you, I will declare 
it unto you ; I will keep nothing back from you. 

5. Then they said to Jeremiah, The Lobd be a true and 
fitithful witness between qB| if we do not even according to 
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all things for the which the Lord thy God shall send thee 
to us. 

6. Whether it be good, or whether it be evil, we will obey 
the voice of the Lord our Grod, to whom we send thee; 
that it may be well with us, when we obey the voice of the 
Lord our God. 

The heart of this faithful prophet inwardly rejoices in view of 
these hopeful indications, ana he promptly answers, " I will do my 
part 1 will surely pray to the Lord as you r^uest, and will re- 
port back to you truly the answer I may receive." They reiter- 
ate their promise to obev the Lord's word — a promise preyioasly 
implied but less distinctly expressed. So far all appears fair, and 
we are lell in the sanguine and cheering hope that this little rem- 
nant will indeed learn wisdom from the bitter experiences of the 
past, and will now follow the Lord honestly and rally. 

7. And it came to pass after ten days, that the word of 
the Lord came unto Jeremiah. 

8. Then called he Johanan the son of Kareah, and all 
the captains of the forces which loere with him, and all the 
people from the least even to the greatest, 

9. And said unto them. Thus saith the Lord, the God 
of Israel, unto whom ye seiit me to present your supplica- 
tion before him ; 

10. If ye will still abide in this land, Tlien will I 
build you, and not pull you down, and I will plant you, 
and not pluck you up : for I repent me of the evil that I 
have done unto you. 

11. Be not afraid of the king of Babylon, of whom ye 
are afraid ; be not afraid of him, saith the Lord : for I am 
with you to save you, and to deliver you from his hand. 

12. And I will show mercies un^ you, that he may have 
mercy upon you, and cause you to return to your own land. 

No special reason appears for a delay so long as ten da^ other 
than that of moral trial, to hold the mmd in a waiting attitude as 
a trial of faith and a means of developing a spirit Siat humbly 
waits and looks to Grod. ^The answer was definite and plain, 

Sromising good if they would remain trustAiUy in the land of 
udah, assuring them they need fear nothing from the Chaldeans, 

as to whom the Lord would amply protect them. There is a 

rich and touching significance in the phraseology, "I will show 
mercies unto you, that he may have mercy upon you." God will 
manifest his mercy toward them by inspiring compassion for them 
in the otherwise hard and selfish heart of the king of Babylon. Is 
not the ^* heart of even the king in ^e hand of the Lord, bo thai 
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he may tain it whither he will, evon as the rivers of water are 
turned?" 

13. But if ye say, We will not dwell in this land, neither 
obey the voice of the Lobd your (Jod, 

14. Saying, No ; but we will go into the land of Esypt, 
where we shall see no war, nor hear the sound of tne 
trumpet, nor have hunger of bread; and there irill we 
dwell: 

15. And now therefore hear the word of the Lord, ye 
remnant of Judah : Thus saith the Lobd of hosts, the Qod 
of Israel ; If ye wholly set your &ces to enter into Egypt, 
and go to sojourn there ; 

16. Then it shall come to pass, that the sword which ye 
feared, shall overtake you there in the land of Egypt; and 
the famine, whereof ye were afraid, shall follow close after 
you there in E^ypt; and there ye shall die. 

17. So shall It DC with all the men that set their faces 
to go into Egypt to sojourn there; they shall die by the 
sword, by the &mine, and by the pestilence: and none of 
them shall remain or escape from tne evil that I will bring 
upon them. 

18. For thus saith the Lobd of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
As mine anger and my fury hath been poured forth upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; so shall my fury be poured 
forth upon you, when ye shall enter into Egypt: and ye 
shall be an execration, and an astonishment, and a curse, 
and a reproach ; and ye shall see this place no more. 

The other altematiye is stroxigly pat before them. If they will 
go down into Egypt despite the Coras friendly counsel and earnest 
prohibition, the very evils they were seeking to escape would surely 
overtake them there for theur destraction. They might think to 
escape war, famine, and pestilence there ; but assuredly they would 
not, out on the contrary would certainly meet them there m their 
most fearful forms. 

19. The Lobd hath said concerning you, O ;^e remnant 
of Judah; Go ye not into Egypt: Imow certainly that I 
have admonished you this day. 

20. For ye dissembled in your hearts, when ye sent me 
unto the Lobd your God, saying. Pray for us unto the 
Lobd our QoA ; and according unto all that the Lobd our 
God shfdl say, so declare unto us, and we will do U. 

21. And now I have this day declared U to you; but ye 
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have not obeyed the voice of the Lobd your Grod, nor any 
thing for the which he hath sent me unto you. 

22. Now therefore know certainly that ye shall die by 
the sword, by the famine, and by the pestilence, in the 
place whillier ye desire to go and to sojourn. 

The phrase " Ye dissembled in your hearts *' admits of this oon- 
struction, '* Ye made yourselyes to err to the peril of your souls." 
The woros seem to mean, not in your hearts^ but againat yoor wul 
or life. A strong arra^ of cases sustains this usa^ of the phrasa 

The noticeable thing in these closing verses is, that the Lord 

distinctly assumes that the people were not honest in submitting 
this great question to him for his direction. He knew their hearts 
before they audibly answered, and therefore anticipated the very 
words they were about to say. It was every way befitting that the 
Lord should set their real heart before their own eyes, and sol- 
emnly apprise them of the ruin they were bringing on themselves 
by their nypocrisy. It was the most hopeful moral means he could 
use to arrest them in their course of sin, and turn them to repent- 
ance. ^Ah, how fruitless and how ruinous are such subterrages 

and dissimulations toward God I When did mortal man ever 
attempt them and prosper I When has such a dissembler ever 
failed of bringing ruin on his own soul ! 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

The leaders of this remnant reply, refusing to accept Jeremiah 
as a true prophet of the Lord They go to Egypt taking the 
prophet and all the people with them, and the Lord sends them 
anotlier message, assuring them that the king of Babylon whom 
thev feared would follow them into Egypt, subdue that countiy, 
and bring on the Jews the horrors of war there. 

1. And it came to pass, ihat when Jeremiah had made 
an end of speaking unto all the people all the words of 
the Lord their God, for which the Lohd their God had 
sent him to them, even all these words, 

2. Then spake Azariah the son of Hoshaiah, and Jo- 
hanan the son of Kareah, and all the proud men, saying 
unto Jeremiah, Thou speakest falsely : the Lord our Goa 
hath not sent thee to say, Go not into Egypt to sojourn 
there : 

3. But Baruch the son of Neriah setteth thee on against 
us, for to deliver us into the hand of the ChaldeanSi that 
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they might put us to death, and carry us away captives 
into Babylon. 

Let it be specially noted that all the ** proud men" were united 
in this reply, and no doubt gave to it its bold, defiant tones. Proud 
men love to have their own way^ and of course do not love to fol- 
low God's way. Pride was the specific form of the first sin known 
to us in the moral universe — that of Satan and his legions. It 
was the ruin of this little remnant of poor and powerless Jews. 

Observe also that they did not directly and in terms discard 

the authority of €bd, though doubtless they did in their hearts.* 
But in the form of the thing it was less revolting, and answered 
their main purpose equally well to deny the mission of his prophet: 
** Thou speakest falsely : the Lord our God hath not sent thee to 
say, Gk) not into E^ypt to sojourn there." Their hearts were fully 
set on going down into Egypt. Hence, they would not believe that 
the God they still professed to honor, and of whom they still spake 
as *' the Lord our God " had forbidden it This is one of the most 
common methods of resisting the authority of God and refusing 
him obedience. Men object to the channel through which his wiu 
is made known to them. This is one of the expedients of sin and 
Satan to smooth over the way of rebellion a^nst God. In this 
case those proud men slanderously charged Baruch with inciting 
Jeremiah against them for the alleged purpose of delivering them 
over to the Chaldean power for death or captivity. In all this they 
fullv assumed that nothing but hostility to their best interests 
could induce men to prefer submission to the Chaldeans rather 
than to the Egyptians. This political feeling of hostility to the 
former power and of trust in the latter was intensely strong and 
strangely arrayed on the side of the wicked and proud against God 
and ms true servants. 

4. So Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains 
of the forces, and all the people, obeyed not the voice of the 
Lord, to dwell in the land of Judah. 

5. But Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains 
of the forces, took all the remnant of Judah, that were re- 
turned from aU nations, whither they had been driven, to 
dweU in the land of Judah ; 

6. Even men, and women, and children, and the king's 
daughters, and every person that Nebuzar-adan the captain 
of the guard had left with G^aliah the son of Ahikam the 
son of Bhaphan, and Jeremiah the prophet, and Baruch 
the son of Neriah. 

7. So they came into the land of Egypt : for they obeved 
not the voice of the Lord : thus came they even to Tah- 
panhes. 

The Lord by no means aooepts their artful distinction: "Wo 
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honor the Lord oar God, but will not believe your words." He 
held them as " not obeying the voice of the Lord." So evermore it 
avails wicked men nothing to discard the Bible or any of its 
essential truths. God holds men responsible for accepting, under- 
standing, believing, and obeying the plain things oriiis revealed 

word. ^The kins s daughters (v« 6^ are those of Zedekiah as in 

diap. 41 : 10. ^Tahpaimes, otherwise called Daphne, lay in the 

north-east comer of Egypt, one of the border cities tovnird Pales- 
tine. It was manifestly a first^^s city at this time (in the twenty- 
sixth Egvptian dynasty), being twice classed vnth Noph (alias 
Memphis), viz., Jer. 2: 16, and 46: 14 and bein^ referred to by 
Ezekiel (30: 18) as the place where God would break the yokes 
of Egypt, turn her day to darkness, cause the pomp of her strength 
to cease, and send her daughters into captivity. The palace of 
Pharaoh-hophra was there, and there Nebuchaydnezzar would set 
up his throne and spread his royal pavilion. 

8. Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in 
Tahpanhes, saying, 

9. Take great stones in thy hand, and hide them in the 
clay in the brick-kiln, which is at the entry of Pharaoh's 
house in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of Judah ; 

10. And say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
the Ood of Israel ; Behold, I will send and take Nebuchad- 
rezzar the king of Babylon, my serrant, and will set his 
throne upon these stones that I have hid ; and he shall 
spread his royal pavilion over them. 

11. And when he cometh, he shall smite the land of 
Egypt, and deliver such as are for death to death ; and such 
as are for captivity to captivity ; and such as are for the 
sword to the sword. 

This laying of great stones by the prophet m the clay of a brick- 
kiln, near the entrance of the king's house, was certeinly a real 
transaction and not a thing of mere vision, tor this was to be done 
^* in the sight of the men of Judah." Such a transaction would 
serve to impress more stron^y the words of his propheov that the 
king of Babylon would certainly come there and set up his throne 

upon those very stonea ^V. 11 must be understood as involving 

the destruction of at least the greater part of these Jevnsh exiles. 
They were especially among those doomed to death, the sword and 
captivity. 

12. And I will kindle a fire in the houses of the gods of 
Egypt ; and he shall bum them and carry them away cap- 
tives : and he shall array himself with tne land of Egypt, 
as a shepherd putteth on his garment; and he shall go lorth 
from thence in peace. 
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13. He shall break also the images of Beth-shemesh, 
that 18 in the land of Egjrpt ; and the houses of the gods 
of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire. 

Some at least of these gods of Egypt, in whose temples the Lord 
would kindle a fire, were representatives of the Son as Beth-she- 
mesh ('^ House of the Sun"^ intimates. They were supposed by 
the Egyptians to have dominion over fire. Hence, the special sig- 
nificance of this doom, ** I, the Lord Jehovah, will bum them with 
fire," to show their vain worshipers the utter powerlessness of 
those gods over the very elements which they were supposed to 
control. Note also the^Lord says, "I will kindle this fire," al- 
though the sequel shows that his agent would be the king of Baby- 
lon (vs. 10, II). He would bum some of those gods and take 

others away captive. The taking of idol-gods as trophies of victory 
over their worshipers, and especially of victory over those go^ 
themselves, was common among those eastern nations. (See Dan. 
11: 8.)— — ^That he* would put on Egypt as a shepherd does his 
robe, indicates the ease with which he takes possession of it and 
appropriates its spoil. ^That he " would go forth and return in 

Seace, implies that he would meet no resistance and receive no 
amoge. Beth-shemesh — " House of the Sun" — ^bears the Egypt- 
ian name *' On" and is called by the prophets derisively "Aven" 
a mere nothing (Amos 1 : 5, and Ezek 30: 17). It was an ancient 
city, about twenty miles north-east from Memphis, on the east bank 
of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and specially distinguished for 
its vast temple of the sun, some of the pillars of which are yet 
standing. Our passage probably refers to the pillars of this tem- 
ple under the word translated ** images." This city appears first 
in the Scriptures in the history of Joseph (Gen. 41 : 4d, 50. and 
46: 20), his wife being a daughter of Potipherah, priest ot On. 
The translators of the ^ptuagint name it as one of the cities upon 
which the oppressed Hebrews labored, since in Ex. 1:11 they add 
to Pithom and Raamses, " and On which is Heliopolis." These 
prophecies were fulfilled not long after in the invasion of Egypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar and the fall of Pharaoh-hophra. (See notes 
on chap. 44: 30. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

This chapter completes the history of that remnant of Jews who 
went to Egypt The prophet solemnly admonishes them, appeal- 
ing to the example then firesh in their eye, of the ruin of their 
brethren in Jerusalem and Judah. They answer that idolatrr 
and sin have paid well and insured them prosperity, and they wiU 
persist in tiieir wioked ways. The LozOi by his pzophet| pro- 
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noances his fearful curse on them, and gives them a sign of its 
execution — ^the Dedl of Fharaoh-hophra, then king of Egypt 

1. The word that^came to Jeremiah concerning all the 
JewB which dwell in the land of Egypt, which dwell at 
Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, and at Noph, and in the 
country of Pathros, saying, 

These geographical specifications show that the Jews were some- 
what widely scattered over Egypt Migdol was a second or third- 
class city in Lower Egypt, located some twelve miles from Pelu- 
slum. For Tahfjanhes, see notes on chap. 43 : 7. Noph is Mem- 
phis, a very ancient city, long the metropolis of all E^n^t, near 
the pyramids, and famed for its huge mounds and splendid edifices. 
Its significant name, ^^ The place of the good god^' t. «., Osiris, indi- 
cates that it owed much of its splendor to its associations with 
idol-worship. Pathros, it is generally conceded, represents Upper 
or Southern Egypt 

2. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the Grod of Israel ; Ye 
have seen all the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, 
and upon all the cities of Judah ; and behold, this day 
they are a desolation, and no man dwelleth therein ; 

3. Because of their wickedness which they have com- 
mitted to provoke me to anger, in that they went to bum 
incense, and to serve other gods, whom they knew not, 
neither they, ye, nor your fathers. 

4. Howbeit, I sent unto you all my servan& the prophets, 
rising early and sending t^em, saying, Oh, do not this 
abominable thing that I hate. 

It would seem that this appeal would be resistless, since that 
ruin of their fellow-countrymen had been so terrible, and withal 
was so recent and fresh before their minds. But the infatuation 
of sin defies all reason, and sets at naught all our calculations as 

to what men ought rationally to do or to think. ^This reference 

made by the LK)rd to his unwearied and most earnest labors 
through his prophets to reclaim and save the people, has appeared 
fre(]^uently before in the writings of Jeremian, yet here with the 
addition of this striking statement of the substance of his appeal: 
'* Oh, do not this abominable thing that I hate 1 " In most brier and 
expressive terms God implores his people not to give their hearts 
to idol-gods and to rebellion against himself, speaking of such a 
course as being "this abominable thing that I hate." What 
could be more detestable in his sight than such sin ! It was cruel 
wrong against himself personally ; it outraged all truth and reason ; 
it could not fail of being utterly ruinous to themselves, both be- 
cause of the horrible vices which it introduced and fostered, be- 
caose of its terribly polluting influence upon their own souls, and 
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because of the judgments for such sin, which, as a God both be- 
nevolent and just, he must bring upon them for it, even to their 

destruction. ^The passage has a rich significance as applied to 

all sin in all ages, for all sin has the nature of idolatry. It is 
always rebellion against God ; it always gives the heart to some 
other god than Jehovah; it is always ^^that abominable thing 
which he hates," and he always and every-where implores men 
not to do it, because it will surely be their ruin. It will of itself 
punish them, and over and above its own natural influences and 
results, God will and must make it work the ruin of all who will 
not repent and forsake it. 

5. But the^ hearkened not, nor inclined their ear to turn 
from their wickedness, to bum no incense unto other gods. 

6. Wherefore my fury and mine anger was poured forth, 
and was kindled in the cities of Judah and m the streets 
of Jerusalem ; and they are wasted and desolate, as at 
this day. 

All this, these Jewish exiles in Egypt knew very well. They 
had barely escaped with life from that aeluge of ruin which swept 
over their native land. 

7. Therefore now thus saith the Lord, the God of hosts, 
the God of Israel; Wherefore commit ye this great evil 
against your souls, to cut off from you man and woman, 
child and suckling, out of Judah, to leave you none to 
remain ; 

8. In that ye provoke me unto wrath with the works of 
your hands, burning incense unto other gods in the land of 
Egypt, whither ye be gone to dwell, that ye might cut your- 
selves off, and that ye might be a curse and a reproach 
among all the nations of the earth ? 

9. Have ve forgotten the wickedness of your fathers, 
and the wickedness of the kings of Judah, and the wicked- 
ness of their wives, and your own wickedness, and the 
wickedness of your wives, which they have committed in 
the land of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ? 

10. They are not humbled even unto this day, neither 
have they feared, nor walked in my law, nor in my statutes, 
that I set before you and before your fathers. 

Why should you go on in the same wicked course, only to bring 
dovm on your ovm heads here in Egypt the same fearful ruin that 
has desolated Judea? Do ye not remember tiieir wickedness? 
their persistent pride ? their stubborn refusal to obey their God ? 
and have ye forgotten the sweeping desolations that came over 
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them for their sins? ^How full of force most this appeal have 

been! 

11. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the Grod of 
Israel ; Behold, I will set my face against you for evil, and 
to cut off all Judah. 

12. And I will take the remnant of Judah, that have 
set their faces to go into the land of E^pt to sojourn there, 
and thcj shall all be consumed, ana mil in the land of 
Egypt; they shall even be consumed by the sword and by 
the famine: they shall die, from the least even unto the 
greatest, by the sword and by the famine : and they shall 
be an execration, and an astonishment, and a curse, and a 
reproach. 

13. For I will punish them that dwell in the land of 
Egypt, as I have punished Jerusalem, by the sword, by the 
£Eiminc, and by the pestilence : 

14. So that none of the remnant of Judah, which are 
gone into the land of Egypt to sojourn there, shall escape 
or remain, that they should return into the land of Judain^ 
to the which they have a desire to return to dwell there : 
for none shall return but such as shall escape. 

Thus the Lord reiterates his threatening of judgments apon 
these Jews in Egypt, assuring them they could by no means escape 
the same utter rum that had befallen their countrymen. Omj 
a very small remnant, the least fraction of them, would escape 
(See V. 28.) 

15. Then all the men which knew that their wives had 
burned incense unto other gods, and all the women that 
stood by, a great multitude, even all the people that dwelt 
in the land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah, 
saying, 

16. As for the word that thou hast spoken unto us in 
the name of the Lord, we will not hearken unto thee. 

17. But we will certainly do whatsoever thing goeth 
forth out of our own mouth, to burn incense unto the queen 
of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings unto her, as we 
have done, we, and our fathers, our kings, and our princes, 
in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem : for 
then had we plenty of victuals, and were well, and saw 
no evil. 

18. But since we left off to bum incense to the queen 
of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings unto heri we 
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have wanted all things, and have been consumed by the 
sword and by the famine. 

These verses are a mournful illustration of the madness of sin 
and of its social power over depraved hearts. All the men who 
knew that their wives were implicated in idol-worship were promi- 
nent in their defense. The women themselves, moreover, were not 
backward through modesty or any conscious sense of their degra- 
dation and guilt ; but with the boldest effrontery stood up to avow 
their etemtu devotion to their base idol-worship. Note their rea- 
soning : '^ It was well with us while we were worshiping our idols." 
So sinners often reason. "Because ven^ance a^inst their evil 
work is not executed speedily/' but the Lord waits long for them 
to repent, they account this quiet exemption from calamity as the 
natural prosperity of isinning. So mucn say they comes to us by 
virtue of our living as we list and doing our own pleasure. Thus 
they reach the conclusion that sin pays well. Satan cheats their 

souls into this horrible delusion and they love to have it so. 

Then the second stage of their experience is perverted to prop up 
the same delusion : " Since we lefl off to bum mcense to the queen 
of heaven we have wanted all things," eto. They left off, not at 
all in the way of honestly forsaking their sin by turning to God in 
penitence, but only because the judgments of God began to fall 
upon them and break up the worship they would fain have con- 
tinued as before ; and now they strangely impute these calamities 
io the frown of those senseless gods whose worship they had sus- 
pended. So the devil fortifies their wicked purpose with this double 
delusion. He makes them think that the good they receive in 
God's forbearance despite of their sin is the natural fruit of their 
sin, and that the ills which come of their sins really come of their 
not sinning, i. «., of their being broken off by the judgments of 
God from tlie sins they would fain have continued to commit 
With such miserable delusions does the great deceiver of human 

souls mislead them to their damnation ! ^The " queen of heaven," 

worshiped especially by the women of Judea, represented either 
the moon or the planet Venus. The rites connected with the 
worship of Venus were horribly licentious and debasing. It is 
awful to think that the native aelicacy of the female sex should 
ever admit of such devotion to rites so impure and polluting 1 Alas, 
for poor human nature! 

19. And when we burned incense to the queen of heaven, 
and poured out drink-offerings unto her, did we make her 
cakes to worship her, and pour out drink-offerings unto 
her,^ without our men? 

Did not our men go with us in those rites of idol worship ? No 
doubt they did, partakers in the same guilt, in the same pollution, 
in the same just and fearful doom ! The social law gives fearful 
intensity to the power of sin 1 

20. Then Jeremiah said unto all the people, to the men. 
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and to the vomen, and to all the people which had givea 
him that answer. Baying, 

21. The incense that ye bumed in the cities of Judab, 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, ye and your fathers, your 
kings and your princes, and the people of the land, did 
not the Lord remember them, and came it not into his 
mind? 

22. So that the Lord could no longer bear, because of 
the evil of your doiu^, and because of the abomiDattona 
which ye have committed ; therefore ia your land a deso- 
lation, and an astonishment, and a curse, without an in- 
habitant, as at this day. 

23. Because ye have bumed InceiAe, and because ve 
have sinned against the Lord, and have not obeyed the 
voice of the liORD, nor walked in his law, nor in his stat- 
utes, nor in his testimonies ; therefore this evil is happened 
unto you, a^ at this day. 

llore is the first reply of the prophet to the words of thoeo boldly 
impudent, dotcrminca, and abandoaed men and women. lie seems 
not to have waited for any special message from tiie Lord before 

be responded so far. Did not the Lord remember and moke note 

of your burning inccnoo to idol-gods? Did it nut become so hor- 
riblo that be could boar it no longer, and could nu longer boorym, 
but poured out tlie rials of his burning wrath on jour ci^ and on 
your land till nil lay in desolation? Is not this, the prophet would 
■ay, the true view of the calamities which have Defallen your 
native country 1 

24. Moreover, Jeremiah said unto all ihe people, and to 
all the women, Hear the word of the Lobd, all Judah that 
are in the land of Egypt : 

25. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, say- 
ing; Ye and your wives have both spoken with your 
mouths, and fulfilled with your hand, saying. We will 
surely perform our tows that we have vowed, to bum in- 
cense to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink-offer- 
ings unto her : ye will surely accom^ish your vows, and 
surely perform your vows. 

26. Therefore hear ye the word of the Loed, all Judah 
that dwell in the land of Egypt ; Behold, I have sworn by 
my great name, saith the Lobd, that my name shall no 
more be named in the mouth of any man of Judah in all 
the land of Egypt, saying, The Lord God liveth. 

27. Behold, I will natch over them for evil, and not for 
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good ; and all the men of Judab that are in the land of 
Egypt ehall be consumed by the sword and by the famine, 
until there be an end of them. 

28. Yet a email number that escape the sword shall re- 
turn out of the land of Egypt into the land of Judah ; and 
all the remnant of Judah, mat are gone into the land of 
E^pt to sojourn there, shall know whose words shall stand, 
mine, or theirs. 

Now tbe Lord sends & special messo^ in addiUoD to what the 
prophet had said before. He begins with sajinr, " Tes, you are 
... 1 r „ . ^^ wickedness and to your idolatry. Let that 
1 have TOwed eternal devotioD to those idol- 
gods, and yon intend to perform those tows. Of course it only 
remains to the might; Ood, the great Ood of your fathers, to visit 

you with judgments till you are utterly consumed." In t. 26 

the Lord makes the solemn declaration that the Jews in Egnit 
shall no more use his name in the sacred oath. I understand this 
to be equivalent to saying, '' I refuse to stand any longer iu tho 
relation to them of uieir Ood. I utterly disown them. They 

are no longer in any sense my people." Then, shut off 

utterlj from this relation, tiie way is fully opened for the Lord's 
3i(crminating curse upoa them. Now the liord will watch o 
^em for evil, embraeing every opportunity, empl 
applying the resources of his exhaustleBS provide 



them for evil, embraeing every opportunity, employing oveiy means, 
applying the resources of his exhaustleBS providence to scourge ana 
scathe and blast them till thej are consumed. A very smaS rem- 
nant only will escape, barely enough to be witnesses to the fearful 
desolation sent on their fellow-sinners, and to know whose words 
did stand — God's, or their own. 

29. And this thaU be a sign unto you, saitG the Lord, 
that I will punish you in this place, that ye may know 
that my words shall surely stand against you for evil: 

30. Thus saith the Lobd ; Behold, I will give Pharaoh- 
hophra 'king of Egypt into the hand of his enemies, and 
into the hand of them that seek his life ; aa I gave Zede- 
kiah king of Judah into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king 
of Babylon, his enemy, and that sought his life. 

Finally, the Lord g 
of the mlfiUment of 
Pharaoh-hophra, thou on the throne of Egypt, into the hands of 

his enemies, There is reason to suppose that these enemies 

were the Chaldeans. If so, this would imply that the Chaldean 
power, through the fear of which thej had fled from Judea into 
Egypt, woola follow them thither, crush down the EgypUan king, 
and of course come npon them with unsparing vengeance. It 
should be borne in mind that Ghaldea and Egypt were pitted an- 
tagonists; hence, that to be the &iend of the one was to be the 
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enemy of the other. It is at least sapposable that the king of 
Babylon moved on Egypt for the very purpose of chastising Fhft- 
raoh-hophra for protecting the Jews ana drawing them away from 
his service. In this view of the case it is easy to see how cer- 
tainly and fearfully this onslaught before which Pharaoh-hophra 

fell would involve these Jewish exiles in terrible ruin. Now, 

as to the historic points here assumed, viz., that Nebuchadnezzar 
was the hostile king before whom Fharaoh-hophra fell, and with 
him these Jewish exiles also, the case stands thus: llie proph- 
ecies of Jeremiah and of Ezekiel repeatedly predict the conquest 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. Those by Jeremiah plainly indi- 
cate that me Jewish exiles will fall before the same Chaldean 
power. See chap. 43 : 8-13, where the connection of the passage 
involves this; and chap. 46: 13, 26, where we read, "I will pun- 
ish Pharaoh and all them that trust in kinij* which would seem to 
have special reference to the Jews. See also Ezek. 29: 19, and 
30: 10, 11, 24, 25, and 31: 11, and 32: 11. Recurring to pro- 
fane history, we find nothing against the supposition that Neb- 
uchadnezzar invaded and subdued Egypt, overthrew Pharaoh- 
hophra, and terribly punished the Jewish exiles there. Berosus, 
as quoted by Josephus, states that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt 
and alsp Syria, Phenicia, and Arabia. (Josephus vs. Apion, 1 : 19.) 

^The reign of Nebuchadnezzar dates B. C. 604-561, and that 

of Pharaoh is dated B. C. 590, or 589-^71. Further, Joeephua 
estimates from the records of the Phenicians that Nebuchadnezzar 
commenced the siege of Tyre in his seventh year, i. «., B. C 597. 
It lasted thirteen ^ears, and therefore closed B. C. 584. There is 
therefore ample tmie after the close of this siege and within the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar for this expedition into Egypt, resulting 

in the death of Pharaoh-hophra. ^Herodotus gives the character 

of this Uophra, whose name he writes ^*Apries," as excessively 
proud and vain, and represents his death as occasioned by disaffec- 
tion among his subjects, who had revolted and set up another king. 
These events might not unnaturaUy be connected with the invasion 
of their country £y Nebuchadnezzar. Mr. Georse Rawlinson states 
that little is now known of the military exploits of Nebuchad- 
nezzar afler his conquest of Jerusalem. Here therefore this point 

must rest We have now followed the prophetic history oi the 

Jews to the point where the last feeble remnant is mainly exter- 
minated in the land of E^;ypt This portrayal of their sin and 
doom is exceedingly rich in its moral lessons for all subsequent 
ages. All along through the chapters of this prophet we have seen 
the developments of intense and strange infatuation as if the people 
had become demented and lost to all reason and conscience. It 
is painful to notice their insane love of idolatry and the fearfully 
strong committal of their hearts to their favorite idol-worship and 
to all those vices which had thrown their attractions round the 
rites of idolatry. This infatuation seems to have culminated in 
this miserable remnant in Egypt, just where those impressive les- 
sons from God's paat judgments ought to have opened their eyes 
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ftt leut to tbeir peril if not to their guilt We gUnd onuued ei 
aaoh depravity and can not wonder that the Lord should visit upon 
it the most terrible inflictions of hia rod. The whole book of Jer- 
emiah showB how bIowIj the wrath of the Ixird arose against even 
this gailty people ; hovr carefully he eiposed to their view Uieir 

Seat sin, and held it up in everj just and appropriate light as a 
each of covenant, an abuse of mercy, an insult to the great God, 
their Maker and Father, and as done in the lace of oonstant warn- 
ings through his prophets, whom for a long time he had been rift- 
ing early and sending. Interspersed with and following these rer- 
elations of their sin were repeated inritations to repentance and 
assurances of pardon, oonched in most tender and touching terms, 
and sent from the Lord in the gentle tones and oft-flowing tears . 
of this most aficctionat« prophet Let us not fail to aoba that 
those tones and tears were only a fair representation of the heart 
of the Lord who selected, inspired, and Bent him. Verilv, all that 
tender sympathy, faithful reproof, long delay, and admonitory fore- 
warnings, could do to reclaim and to save guilty men was &itli- 
fnllj and fervently done to save this guil^ nation—but in vain. 
The hour of retribution must therefore come at last It eame, 

and its vengeance was terrible! Does not all this history bear 

ft startling testimony to the great fbcls and principles of God's 
moral government over nations here in time ? And more than this, 
must we not draw from it a fearful inference as to the future doom 
of all incorrigible sinners who must stand singly to bear the curse 
of their own unpardoned sin in the world of final retribution t 
Out of the depths of this history, a voice comes up from its under- 
lying truths, witnessing that the end of great sins, nnrepeut«d o( 
must be a great and terrible damnation. Whoever reads this his- 
tory, holding his heart in contact with the facts it reveals and the 
truths it implies, will hear this voice whispering to him of that 
appalling future where destruction foils on the self-hardened sin- 
ner, and "that without remedy 1" Why should not senuble, 
thoughtful men listen to that voice 7 



CHAPTER XLV. 

These few woids are for Bameh, who has been already before 
OS as the faithtiil friend, attendant, and amanuensis of the prophet 
The date is that remarkable fourUi year of Jehoiakim, when (see 
chap. 36) Baruch wrote out the first complete copy of Jeremiah's 
prophecies, and was directed by the prophet to read it in the tem- 
ple before all the people. If we follow closely the dates as given 
m this chapter and in chapter 3G, we must conclude that Baruch 
had written out this first complete copy, and had also probably 
received his commission to go on the ensuing fiisfrday and read it 
to the people, bat bad not jet gone when Uhia message come for 
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him. For this publio Tending took place in the fidh year of Jehoi- 
akim, and lod ua rapidly to the scenes described in chap. 36: 
9-^2. From the aoticipatioa of these sceuos llarucb recoiled, 
Aievf bOiCk, and received thin gentle rebuke and most appropriate 
aduionitiuQ. It come in good time to prepare him for the ttial 
through which he was bo soon to pasa. 

1. The word tliat Jeremiah the prophet spake unto 
Baruch the son of Neriah, when he had written these 
words in a book at the mouth of Jeremiah, in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah, sajdng, 

2. Thus saith the IiORD, the God of &rael, unto thee, O 
Baruch ; 

3. Thou didst say, "Woe is me now! for the Lord bath 
added grief to my sorrow ; I fainted in my sighing, and I 
find no rest. 

Tt does not appear that Bamch skrunk back from tbo labor of 
writing those prophecies for his elder friend. He had already 
done tuis work. But the commiBsion to go into tho midat of the 
temple and read them, awakened serious fears for his own per- 
sonal safety. Not without some good reason either; for the 
record shows (chap. 36 : IT) that the princes questioned hin> 
closely, and indeed sharply, to learn how he came by snch 
alarming; prophecies. Moreover, the exiles in Egypt (chap. 43 : 3) 
directly charged upon faim the atrocious crime of instigating Iha 
prophet against (hem, and (tacitly) of himself giving Jeremiah (he 
messages which came from the Lord. Ilcaco he says, "Alas for 
me in my hard loll The Lord adds grief to grief upon me; 1 am 
weary with my groaning; 1 Und no rest." Such fruitless labors, 
such unceasing anxieties, each perils thickening at CTer^ step, 
such breaking up of all my cherished pursuits for a comfortable 
liveliliood — -what is to be the end of this? Uis heart sickens, and 
he would manifestly beg to he released from such a life. 

4. Thus shalt thou say unto him. The Lord saith thua ; 
Behold, that which I have huilt will I break down, and 
that which I have planted I will pluck up, even this whole 
land, 

5. And seekest thou great things for thyself? seek them 
not: for behold, I will bring evil upon all flesh, eaith the 
XiORD; but thy life will I give unto thee for a prey in all 
places whither thou goest. 

The Lord's special message (o him begins by asauriog him that 
tbo whole land is doomed to wasting and desolation, implying that 
this must include his little patrimony, and therefore must crush 
out all his fond hopes of rest and competence in a land so guilty 
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and 80 cursed as this. " Seekest thou great things for thyself?" 

Dost thou tiiink wishfully of a quiet home and a pleasant patri- 
mony, with the ease, comfort, and competence that might, to a 
certain extent, be fitly sought for in a state of public peace and 
prosperity? Dismiss all such thoughts. Wouldst thou have a 
mir fame, untarnished by slanderous imputations? Cease to ex- 
pect it Wouldst thou have at least a quiet exemption from all 
personal danger? Thou canst not have even that, for I will bring 
evil upon all flesh ; not on Judah alone, but on all its neighboring 
nations ; and the utmost I can do for thee is to guarantee that thy 
life shall not be sacrificed, but "shall be unto thee for a prev 

wherever thou goest " — a thing imperiled, but not lost ^Barucn 

was young and of less experience than his venerable friend, 
through wnom God was now speaking His mind had not yet 
opened to the breadth and deptn of those sacrifices which every 
true man must cheerfully make for God and his country among 
a people so guilty and so surely doomed as his own. Jeremiah 
had already nassed through several seasons of stem mental con- 
flict and puriF]ring discipline : Bimich had them vet to pass. This 
was one of his first lessons : " Forego all your schemes of personal 
sood. As for yourself alone, be content with your bare lite as the 
best God can j^ve ; and having Uie assurance of life, make every 
sacrifice to which God may caUyou, most cheerfully. If you can 
do any thing for the truth of Gfod; any thing to bear testimony 
against the sins of your countrymen; an^ thing to lessen the 
laoors and lighten the griefs of the patriarchal prophet under 
whose shadow you walk; do it cheerfully, and even gladly. But 

dismiss for ever all aspirations after great things for yourself 

It is pleasant to think of Jeremiah as having moronehly sounded 
the depths of this counsel and drank in its spirit He had ample 
occasion to act upon it subsequently. Think of him so soon after 
arrested by the savage Jehoiakim and some of his kindred spirits ; 
cast into dunj^eons, darkness, and mire ; starved, tortured, and in 
peril of his liie ; kept in confinement months and years during the 
reign of Zedekiah; yet still charged with successive messages 
more and more severe and terrible to the king on his throne, and 
to his princes inflated with pride. - Think of him yet further on 
as choosing, for some reason not clearly known to us, to forego 
better protection and fkr more welcome society in Chaldea, to 
follow the fortunes of the refuse portion of the people that wan- 
dered down into E^pt Did he go there for the same reason 
that led his great Master to preach the gospel to the poor, and 
to pour out his warmest tears m s^pathy over their shepherdless 
wanderings ? Was it that his Christian instincts prompted him to 
go where nothing great or good for himself coula be reasonably 
expected ? Had ne reached that rare height in Christian experi- 
ence where the soul truly feels and can honestly say, " None for 
me but Christ! Enou^ for me that I may have God for my 
friend and for my portion 1 That I may have the more of God, 
let hiln take from me all else that he wills : it shall oidy enhance 
14 
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my joy in his light and favor." ^Ah yenerable, wonderfiil man I 

It would gratify ns to know more of thy heart-experience in these 
last recoraed scenes of thine earthl]^ me. In lack of these, wa 
shall surely admire the stead&st patience and unswerving fideli^ 
of thy prophetic life among a people so utterly lost to virtue. 



-«o)«^>«- 



CHAPTBR XLVI. 

Here commences a series of prophecies, unique and peculiar, 
respecting several heathen nations with whom the Jews stood in 
more or less intimate relations, in every case predicting ruin and 
desolation. The style reaches a loftier strain of Hebrew poetry 

than we find in any other portion of Jeremiah's writings. ^This 

chapter relates to Egypt, wnich here comes first for the same reason 
that she is named first in chapter 25: 19. See notes there. In- 
deed this entire series of prophecies (chap. 46-51) mav be con- 
sidered as an expansion of that passage (chap. 25 : 15-3^). What 
is there only briefly indicated is here drawn out in detail 

1. The word of the Lobd which came to Jeremiah the 
prophet against the Grentiles; 

2. Against Egypt, against the army of Pharaoh-necho 
king of Egypt, which was by the river Euphrates in Ou> 
chemish, which Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon smote in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of 
Judah. 

^^ Against Egyptj' in the beginning of v. 2, should be " eoneemr 
ing Egypt" — indicating the general subject of discourse, corre- 
sponding to other captions, e. g.j ** concerning Moab" (chap. 48: 1), 
** concerning the Ammonites" (chap. 49: 1), and ** concerning 
Edom" (chap. 49: 7), and so onward vs. 23, 28, and also 23: 9. 
The Hebrew preposition means coneeming^ in reference to, and not 
against Hence while v. 1 is the caption of the entire passa^ 
(chap. 46-51), v. 2 is the caption of the first part of this prophetic 
history, viz., what pertains to Egypt, comprised in this chap. 46. 

^This entire passage must be accounted 9a prophecy ^ revealed 

to the prophet by the Lord before the events. In this chapter 
probably the prophecy preceded the first events of the series which 

it predicted by only a short interval. ^The battle at Garchemish, 

in which Nebuchadnezzar smote Pharaoh-necho, is one of the 
great decisive battles of history. It sent the Chaldean power up 

and the Egyptian down for at least the next seventy years. 

This city lay on the upper Euphrates. Both for its magnitude and 
for its position it was a militi^ point of much importance. Pha- 
raoh-necho was marching upon it when kine Josiah went out to 
meet him and fought him, but fell at Megiddo (2 Ghron. 35 : 20). 
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It ia supposed that Neoho took the city in this expedition and held 
it aboat four years till this great batUe — the first decisive exploit 
of the young prince Nebuchadnezzar. The latter followed up his 
great Tictory with energy; drove the vanquished Egyptians oack 
to Egypt; himself subdued Syria and indeed most of the powers 
of Western Asia; came upon Jerusalem and subjugated it in this 
very year, the fourth of Jehoiakim; and then returning home, 
ascended the throne recently made vacant by the death of his 
father. The entire political aspect of Asia was suddenly changed. 

3. Order ye the buckler and shield, and draw near to 
battle. 

4. Harness the horses; and get m, ye horsemen, and 
stand forth with yotir helmets; furbish tne spears, and put 
on the brigandines. 

5. Wherefore have I seen them dismayed and turned 
away back? and their mighty ones are beaten down, and 
are fled apace, and look not back: far fear was round 
about, saith the Lord. 

6. Let not the swift flee away, nor the mighty man es- 
cape! they shall stumble, and fidl toward the north by 
the river Euphrates. 

Addressing the Egyptians, the prophet summons them to prepare 
for terrific battle. He gives startling intimations that they will 
be worsted in the fi^ht : " Wh^ have I seen them dismayed and 
turned back?" This prophetic vision soon became momentous 

history. " Brigandines" were coats of mail, much used in ancient 

warfare, but long since abandoned. 

7. Who t8 this that cometh up as a flood, whose waters 
are moved as the rivers? 

8. Egypt riseth up like a flood, and his waters are moved 
like the nvers ; and he saith, I will go up, and will cover 
the earth; I will destroy the city and the inhabitants 
thereof. 

The word rendered "flood" (v. 7^ very commonly means the 
Nile. The figure looks to its annual inundations. '* Who is this 
that cometh up like the rising overflowing Nile, and that dashes 
like the mighty rivers in their spring freshets?" It is Egypt^ 
going forth to overrun and subdue the whole earth. 

9. Come up, ye horses; and rage, ye chariots; and let 
the mighty men come forth; the Ethiopians and the Lib- 
yans, that handle the shield ; and the Lydians that handle 
and bend the bow. 

10. For this is the day of the Lord God of hosts, a day 
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of vengeance, tliat he may avenge him of his adversaries : 
and the sword shall devour, and it shall be satiate and 
made drunk with their blood : for the Lord GrOD of hosts 
hath a sacrifice in the north country by the river Euphrates. 

The tone of this passage is, Gro on, f^^Tpt; pnsh forward thy 
sqaadrons of horsemen; let thy war-chariots dash madly along; 
call forth the hosts of Ethiopians, Libyans, Lydians— dependencies 
and idlies of ancient Egypt-— for every man will be needed. But 
know ye that this is the great day for the Lord Jehovah. He has 
a great sacrifice in the north country whither ye are going and 
his sword will drink its fill of human blood ! 

11. Go up into Gilead, and take balm, O virgin, the 
daughter of Egypt: in vain shalt thou use many medicines 
jiyr thou shalt not be cured. 

12. The nations have heard of thy shame, and thy cry 
hath filled the land : for the mighty man hath stumbled 
against the mighty, and they are fallen both together. 

Alas t the fatal blow has fallen on Eg^rpt t You may see it in 
the changed tone of the prophet's graphic touches: "Let Egypt 
go to Gilead and take balm thence to heal her deep and deadly 
wounds ! " But all Gilead can avail her nothing I All the nations 
hear the shame of her utter defeat She is hopelessly smitten. 

13. The word that the Lord spake to Jeremiah the 
prophet, how Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon should come 
ana smite the land of Egypt. 

14. I^eclare ye in E^pt, and publish in Migdol, and 
publish in Noph and m Tahpanhes : say ye. Stand fiEist, 
and prepare thee; for the sword shall devour round about 
thee. 

15. Why are thy valiant men swept away? they stood 
not, because the Lord did drive them. 

Suddenly the scene chang^. We are no lon^r at Carchemish 
on the Euphrates, but in^gypt itself The victor there is the 
invader ana conqueror here, ^t no long interval Nebuchadnezzar 
follows his smitten foe to his own cities to chastise and subjug^ 

him more thoroughly. ^For some notice of Ihe cities named in 

V. 14, see notes on chap. 43: 7 and 44: 1. ^In the usual man- 
ner of the prophets when predicting an invasion, Jeremiah sum- 
mons Egvpt to be in readiness for the devouring sword, and but 
too plainly intimates that her valiant men will be swept away. 
God is against them ; how can they stand ? 

16. He made many to fidl, yea, one fell upon another: 
and they said, Arise, and let us go again to our own people, 
and to the land of our nativity, from the oppressing sword. 
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17. They did cry there, Pharaoh king of Egypt iabutti 
noise ; he hath passed the time appointed. 

" He" (the Lord) ^' made many to fall." Then her mercenaries 
and her allies from other countries (v. 9) forsake her failing for- 
tunes and turn to their own homes — a natural result of disaster 
to a kin^om largely dependent on foreign legions to fight her 

battles. In y. 17, uistead of reading, *'I%araoh is but a noiscj* 

1 prefer to read, " Pharaoh is ruined^* is undone ! He has passed 
the point of his destiny, the point where his fortunes might have 
been retrieved and himself and his kingdom saved. 

18. As I live, saith the King, whose name is The Lobd 
of hosts, Surely as Tabor is among the mountains, and as 
Carmel by the sea, so shall he come. 

Two constructions have been dven to this verse: (1.) Although 
thou, Egrpt, dost ims^ne thyself firm as Tabor amons the mount- 
ains, and Carmel projecting into the sea, yet prepare for captivity, 
etc. (2. ) The j^eat King, Jehovah of hosts, solemnly affirms that 
thy destroyer, O Egypt, shall come with surpassing majesty and 
power, as Tabor stands preeminently glorious among the mountains 
and Carmel by the sea; therefore prepare for going into captivity. 

The latter must be accepted here as giving truly the point of 

the comparison — Nebuchadnezzar in preeminence and power like 

Tabor and Carmel. ^Tabor lifts its summit seventeen hundred 

and fifty-five fe^t, and Carmel fifteen hundred above the level of the 

Mediterranean. ^With maiesty befitting the subject, God assumes 

here the descriptive epithet, ^' The King, whose name is Jehovah of 
hosts." Being King of the hosts of heaven, why should he not 
also be recognized as King of nations in this lower world? So 
also chap. 48 : 15, and 51 : 57. 

19. O thou daughter dwelling in Egypt, furnish thyself 
to go into captivity : for Noph shall be waste and desolate 
without an inhabitant. 

20. Egypt is like a very fair heifer, but destruction 
Cometh ; it cometh out of the north. 

21. Also her hired men are in the midst of her like fat- 
ted bullocks; for they also are turned back, and are fled 
away together : they did not stand, because the day of their 
calamity was come upon them, and the time of their visita- 
tion. 

Noph (Memphis), was her chief and proudest city. The figures 
which set Ecypt before us are significant A fair heifer, specially 
inviting for &e slaughter — her butchers are at hand from the north 
country. May there not be here a tacit allusion to the stupid ven- 
eration and worship paid in Egypt to the eowf as if the prophet 
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would taunt her folly and weakness, and open her eyes to the in- 
fatuation of 8uch worship! Her hired men, her mercenary 

soldicFH, are like fatted bullocks. Let loose and thoroughly fright- 
enedf they stampede and are gone I Alas for her dependence on paid 
foreign troops I 

22. The voice thereof shall go like a serpent ; for they 
shall march with an army, and come against her with axes, 
as hewers of wood. 

23. They shall cut down her forest, saith the Lord, 
though it can not be searched ; because they are more than 
the grasshoppers, and are innumerable. 

24. The daughter of Egypt shall be confounded; she 
shall be delivered into the hand of the i)eople of the 
north. 

Whether tliis voice like that of the hissing serpent refers to 
Egypt hissing out of her den, or to the Chaldeans, coming down 
in force upon her, is not entirely clear. The figure is dropped so 
soon tliat no decisive data appear for determining that point. The 
main figure of tlie passage is an army of wood-choppers coming 
up, in hand, to fell the vast forests of Egypt Here there is 
no doubt that the wood-chopping hosts are those of Chaldea; the 
forest to be felled, Egypt 

25. The LoBD of hosts, the God of Israel, saith ; Be- 
hold, I will punish the multitude of No, and Pharaoh, and 
Egypt, with their gods, and their kings; even Pharaoh, 
and ail them that trust in him: 

26. And I will deliver them into the hand of those that 
seek their lives, and into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king 
of Babylon, and into the hand of his servants : and after- 
ward it shall be inhabited, as in the days of old, saith the 
Lord. 

This poetic and boldly descriptive prophecy closes here with a 

very plam statement of the main facts of the case. ^The Hebrew 

translated " Multitude of Noph " should probably be read, " The 
god Amon of No " — No being the old Egyptian city of Thebes — the 
vast city of Upper Egypt, and Amon the principal god worshiped 
there. His name became incorporated, it would seem, into the 
name of the city, since Nahum (chap. 3: 8) has it '^No-Amon." 
God will bring terrible judgments upon the great and idola- 
trous cities of Egypt ; upon all those idol-gods and ^* upon all who 
5ut their trust in ner" — which last clause refers plainly to the 
ews, and especially to that last feeble remnant whose history we 

followed in onap. 41-44. ^The passage closes with an intimation 

thai the oontrol of the Chaldeans over Egypt would ultimately 
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o«aseand better dayi return. On the fulfiUmeDt of this piopliecj, 

Bee notes on chap. 44. 

27. But fear not thou, O my servant Jacob, and be not 
dUmayed, O Israel : for behold, I will save thee firom 
afar off, and thy aeed from the land of thdr captivity; 
and Jacob shall return, and be in rest and at ease, and 
none shall make him afraid. 

2S. Fear thou not, O Jacob my servant, saith the Lobd : 
for I am with thee ; for I will make a fiill end of all the 
nations whither I have driven thee; but I will not make 
a full end of thee, but correct thee in measure; yet will I 
not leave thee wholly nnpuniehed. 

Preoiaely them words occurred ehap. 30: 10, II. Hence, the 
oridcB uahirally raise the qaeetion whether th^ le^timately be- 
long here. Upon which it may be said, Jeiemiah often repeats 
himselfl no one of the prophets being so much addicted aa he to 
the repetiUoa of set pnraseB. Further, the pasBage is naturally 
connected with the context here ns well aa there. The key-note 
to it is given in the lost olanse of t. 26. As Egypt would Borrive 
this Chaldean dcTastation and come ap again, eo and mnch more 
Burely would the Lord's servants, Jacob and IstaeL It ia every 
way fitting, that among predictions of sore ealami^ should be in- 
terapetBed some notes at oonsolation and hope to Btrengtben the 
bearte of God's leal children. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

) the Philistines — for several 
IS of the Hebrew people on 
the west and soath-west They come in the some otder here (next 

B&er E^pt) OS in chap. 25: 19, 20. Several other prophete 

speak of the fall of the Philistine principalities, e. a., Biek. 25 : 
13-17; Amoa 1: 9-8; Zeph. 2; 4-7; and Zeob. 9: 6-7. 

1. The word of the Lobd that came to Jeremiah the 
prophet i^iunst the Philistines, before that Pharaoh smote 
GftUk. 

The historical allusion, "Before Pharaoh smoto Goio," has been 
explained by critics variously. Among these various opinions, 
none seems to me more probable than that of Boeonmllller, who 
thinks it was Pharonh-necho, and that the time was before his 
bat(kwithJaaiahatMe^ddo(2Ehigs23: 29), aitd peth^ when 
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on his way fh)m Egypt to the Eophrates. At this tiuq^ie the Ghal 
dean power had not yet risen to formidable proportions Garcho- 
mish fell into the hands of this same Neoho soon afterward, and 
no homan sanity could foresee that the Chaldeans from the north 
country would ever overpower and desolate the cities of the Philis- 
tines. Their danger seemed to lie in the opposite direction, t. «., 
from Egypt on the south. These circumstuioes suggest a pertinent 
reason lor this note as to the point of time h^ore whioh the 
prophecy was revealed. 

2. Thus saith the Lord; Behold, waters rise up oat of 
the north, and shall be an overflowing flood, and shall 
overflow Uie land, and all that is therein; the city, and 
them that dwell Uierein : then the men shall cry, and aU 
the inhabitants of the land shall howl. 

3. At the noise of the stamping of the hoofs of his strong 
horses, at the rushing of his chariots, and at the rumbling 
of his wheels, the fathers shall not look back to their chil- 
dren for feebleness of hands ; 

A flood of waters, coming down with the power of a deluge, is 
a common and pertinent £^re for an invading and conquering 
army. Here it refers to the Chaldeans. So terrible will be the 
tramp of his cavalry and the thunder of his chariots, that under 
the general consternation, fittiiers in their flight will not look back 
after their children, being consciously too feeble to i^ord them 
any protection or help. 

4. Because of the dav that cometh to spoil all the Phi- 
listines, and to cut ofi* n*om Tyrus and Zidon every helper 
that remaineth : for the Lord will spoil the Philistines, the 
remnant of the country of Caphtor. 

This verse incidentally involves a deep question as to the origin 
of the Philistines, who are said here to be "the remnant of the 
country of Caphtor." The word rendered "country" indicates a 
maritime region, t. e., either an island or country bordering on 
the sea. The identity of Caphtor is in grave dispute, opinions 
being divided between Capnadocia, the Island of Crete, Cyprus, and 
some portion of Egypt The historical data are too few and too 
dim wiUi the darkness of the unhistoric ages to justify positive 

conclusions. I incline to accept Crete as the ancient Caphtor. 

This "day that comes to spoil all the Philistines, and cut off 
helpers fifom Tyre and Zidon," looks primarily to the conauests 
made by the Chaldean power, the first installment of whicn fell 
on those principalities in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. At that 
time Nebuchadnezzar subjected Syria and most of the sovereign- 
ties of Western Asia. His armies were there acain at the final 
destruction of Jerusalem B. C. 588, near which time he besieged 
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Tyre for thirteen years, mainly destroying the ancient ci^. To 

these conquests our verse has primary reference. ^All those 

cities of the Philistines, together with Tyre and Zidon, suffered 
severely from the arms of Alexander the Great about B. 0. 332. 
To this scene of war and devastation the prophecies of Zechariah 
(chap. 9: 5>7) speoiaUy refer. They form a part of the fulfillment 
of tnis prophecy. 

5. Baldness is come upon Gaza; Ashkelon is cut off 
with the remnant of their valley: how long wilt thou cut 
thyself? 

Gaza is one of the oldest cities known to history. It appears 
Gen. 10: 19 as one of the border cities of the Ganaanites; it is 
standing to-day with more population than Jerusalem. It has a 
record m New Testament history (Acts 8: 26); it fijnired con- 
spicuously durinz the crusades ; and since the davs of Abraham 
has never ceased to be a city of very considerable strength and 
importance. The prophet here does not sav it '* shall be rooted 
up, ' as was said of Ekron (Zeph. 2: 4), of which, therefore, no 
tnice has been seen for ages; out '* baldness comes upon Gaza^" 
by which some commentators understand that she was literally 
shorn of her beauty by the ravages of war. Others take baldnesSi 
plucking off the hair, as a token of great mourning. Either con- 
struction amounts to about the same uiing, since her public mourn- 
ing must imply the desolations of war as its occasion. If the last 
clause, **How long wilt thou cut thyself?" be explained as another 
indication of bitter grief, it strengthens this latter view of the 

word "baldness." (Compare 1 Kings 18: 28J Ashkelon, the 

most western among the great cities of* the I'hilistines, close on 
the sea-coast, is spoken ot as suffering severely, " being cut off." 
Little of it remains to this day, though its site is known with 
reasonable certainty. It has long since "been cut off" as to any 
political power or importance. 

6. O thou sword of the Lord, how long toitt U be ere 
thou be quiet? put up thyself into thy scabbard, rest, and 
be still. 

7. How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath given it 
a charge against AAkelon, and against the sea-shore? 
there hath he appointed it. 

This bold apostrophe to the sword of the Lord is exquisitely 
beautiful. The prophet sees in the future a series of fearful de- 
vastations coming on those doomed cities of the Philistines ; his 
poetic genius conceives of the Lord's instrument as itself living, 
conscious, and responsible, and he cries out, "O thou sword of 
the Lord, why not desist fh)m that work of slaughter? How long 
ere thou wilt rest? Betake thyself to thy scabbard, rest, and be 
stilL" Then the spirit of prophecy shuts off the possibility of this, 
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CHAPTEB XLTIII. 

ThU eha{i(«r pndiett the jndxBenn of God oa Moah. Thia 
Mirintt p«ifi)e. 4eMeiirlaota M Lot. ocimpTinK the etxuKrr Bcrtlt 
(if K/l(>fB aad «>M nf the Dnad S^k. ffif^r oAni id Mcnd katHY, 

Mxl nmiAltj in hoscile •ttito'le tn ttie pcofJe of InacL ^TIus 

chapter in mnarkaljlj pBrsllel with Isl 13 and 16. not onlj ia id 
ceftKraJ cinnc or thrioghL bat in m pani<nlar pfanac*. Soax 
bate lappiiAed that l>4th lauah snd Jeremiah cinied lai^lr boat 
•rmMt ctminnn «oorc«, a prophecj against Moab older than nther; 
bat M mHfainif it known of anj aiich older piopbecv, or of ita 
antbifr, thin npininn can be nothiDi; bat a theorr. It seema to me 
that bill little i* actaaUj known u> jostify a i^eir high dej^ve of 
cfXifidenre in it The plea for it, that those two cbapten of 
iMiali (15 and Ifi) are uiji in bis stjle, and. therefore, mast not 
bo accepted as original with him, asemnes to know more of his 

EMUiible and impossible variations of strle than can be known 
um the data now eiistini;. Since Isaiah wrote about tme hun- 
dred jears liefore Jeremiah, there is no dlfficoltj in admitting that 
tfan latter borrowed his phraseologf to »ome extent from his elder 
brother. The point has no Tital importance. I pass it without 
furllior notice. 

1. Agniiuit Moab thiu saith the Lord of hosts, the God 
of [srntO ; Woo unto Ncbol for it U Bpoiled : Kirinthaim is 
Gonfnun'lcd and taken : Miflgab is confounded and diamaTed. 

2. There tkall be no more pruse of Moab : in Heahbon 
they hare devised evil against it ; come, and let us cut it 
oiT from being a nation. Also thou shalt be cut down, O 
Madmen; the sword shall ptitsue thee. 

Thn Brst two words are the caption, stating the sabjecl — "Gm- ' 

ttrning Moab." Nobo is a woll-knowa mountain on the east of 

Jonliiii. (Hod I)out 34: 1.) Kiriathaim, Misgab, lieshbon, and 
Haduien wnra oitios of Moab. Ueshbon, her capital, seems to be 
thought of as alrood; in the baud of the enemy, who is now de- 
Tbing plans to sutyugato the whole ootmtiy. 
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8. A voice of ciTiiig shall he &om Horonaim, epoilliig 
and neat deetmctioD. 

4. Moab is destroyed ; hei little ones have caused a cry 
to be heard. 

5. For in the going up of LuMth continual weeping 
shall go up ; for in the going down of Horonum the ene- 
mies have heard a cry of destruction. 

6. Flee, sare your lives, and be like the heath in the 
wilderness. 

The outcrieB of warriors spoiling her cities, aud the bitter wuls 
of the spoiled and fleemg people, ore beud throughout the land. 
Luhith, on the aide of the moont^n as the fngitdTeB ascended, and 
Horonaim, on the other side where thej descended, an here 
named in conueedoa to say that this sorrowful tettop wept as they 

went npi and wailed as on the other aide thej went down. 

"The heath in the wilderness" ia here (as in chap. 17: 7) the 
naked etu, robbed, stripped, and fleeing with absolutely nouiiiig 
bntUfb. 

7. For because thou hast trusted in thy works and in 
thy treasures, thou ahalt also be taken: ana Chemosh shall 
go forth into captivity mth his priests and bis princes to- 
gether, 

8. And the spoiler shall come upon every city, and no 
city shall escape : the valley also shall perish, and the plain 
shall be destroyed, as the Lobd hath spoken. 

9. Give wings unto Moah, that it may flee and get away : 
for the cities thereof shall be desolate, without any to 
dwell therdn. 

Moab hod probably trusted in her great exploits and in her ao< 
cnmnlaled treasures. Therefore is she doomed to he taken for- 
cibly bv her enemies. Chemosh was the national eod of Moab 
^see 1 Kings U: 7, and 2 Eiuf(B 23: 13,)whose worship Solomon 

introduoed and Joeiah exterminated. That the god himself with 

* 's priests and prinoea together goes into osptiTi^, is a triumph 

JeboTi^ over them to show all people their attet vanity. 

10. Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lobd dd- 
ceitiiilly, and cursed be he that keepeth back his sword &om 
blood. 

The word rendered " deceitfully " is rather rmiMi^, with slack 
bond. The case contemplated is not that of one who pretends to 
do the work better than he actually does, hut of him who &ils to 
do it rigoronsly and effectually, as the lost clause being parallel 
■howa-^who'* through blse pity "lestruns his swora fi«m 



of Jehc 
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blood." The spirit of the Lord and consequently of his prophet 
18 fired with the sense of justice and its now inexorable demands. 
The Moabites must £Eill) and woe to him whom God appoints as 
his executioner if he shrink from his work! The passage reminds 
us of Judges 5 : 23 : " Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord ; 
curse ye bitterhr the inhabitants thereof; because they came not 
to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord ag^dnst die 
mighty." 

11. Moab hath been at ease firom his youth, and he hath 
settled on his lees, and hath not been emptied from vessel 
to vessel, neither hath he gone into captivity: therefore 
his taste remained in him, and his scent is not changed. 

12. Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the liORD, 
that I will send unto him wanderers, that shall cause him 
to wander, and shall empty his vessels, and break their 
bottles. 

A nation reposing c^uioily in its own homes and country and not 
ousted hj resistless invaders, is hero compared to wine standing 
long on its lees and not racked off into other vessels. As wine so 
standing acquires a bad flavor from its foul sediments, so a nation 
at ease oecomes vain in its national pride, and may be radically 
benefited in national character by being racked off into captivity. 
^—Therefore, saith the Lord, I will send upon Moab, not " wan- 
derers " but emptycrs, who shall turn up his vessel and pour off 
the wine into otiner vessels pure and clean. So the word rendered 
''wanderers" properly means. This word looks to the figurative 
and not to the literal sense as the last clause of this verse does 
also; "empty his vessels," etc. 

13. And Moab shall be ashamed of Chemosh, as the 
house of Israel was ashamed of Bethel their confidence. 

" Chemosh " was the national god of Moab. See notes on v. 7. 
They shall be ashamed of this god, losine all confidence in his 
power to help; or rather confounded by the sore disappointment 
of their confidence in his protection, even as the house of Israel 
found all their reliance in Bethel utterly vain. 

14. How say ye. We are mighty and strong men for the 
war? 

^ 15. Moab is spoiled, and gone up out of her cities, and 
his chosen young men are gone down to the slaughter, 
saith the Kmg, whose name is the Lord of hosts. 

16. The calamity of Moab is near to come, and his 
affliction hasteth fast 

17. All ye that are about him bemoan him ; and all ye 
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thut know hia Dame, sa^. How is the atroDg staff broken, 
and tlie beautiful rod I 

18. Thou daughter that dost inhabit Dibon, come down 
from thy glory, and sit in thirst; for the spoiler of Moab 
shall come upon thee, and he shall destroy thy strong- 
holds. 

All in T&in are thur boasts of might or Htrength for war. 

With exquisite beauty and foroe theBS words are said to be the 



worda of "the King, that great King of nations, whose n 
Jehovah of hosta." The Loid of the anuiea of heaTen, the (Jap- 
tain of that vast celestial host of stany worlds, may well speak 



with majesty of the fall of a power so small and yet fto proud a 
Moab. (Comrore chap. 46: 18, and 51; 57, and Isaiah 47: 4, am 
48: 2.) — ^"Thou daughter that dost inhabit Dibon" by a very 
common Hebrew idiom means, the inhabitante of Dibou. When 
the prophet says " they sit in thirs^" he thinks of them as far oat 
on the parched and waste desert, driTeii from their homes into oap- 
tiri^ and desolation. 

19. inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the way, and espy; 
ask him that fleeth, and her that escapeth, and say. What 
is done? 

20. MoaD is confounded ; for it is broken down : howl 
and cry ; tell ye it in Amon, that Moab is spoiled, 

21. And judjgment is come upon the plain country ; upon 
Holon, and upon Jahazah, and upon Mephaath, 

22. And upon Dibon, and upon Nebo, and upon Beth- 
diblathaim, 

23. And upon Kiriathaint, and upon Beth-gamul, and 
upon Beth-meon, 

24. And upon Kerioth, and upon Bozrah, and upon all 
the cities of me land of Moab, far or near. 

25. The horn of Moab is cut off, and his arm is broken, 
saith the Lord. 

Aroer lay on the river Axnon, which was the northern border of 
Moab. Her inhabitants are sununoned to mark the Sight of the 
refngees of Moab, and ask them what has happened. The next 
*eTBOB nve the answer ; spoiling, ruin, judgments, have come down 

npon Moab and upon her long peaceful and prosperous cities. 

Tne " horn " and the " arm " are natnral symbols of power. 

26. Make ye him drunken; for he magnified himself 
against the Lord: Moab also shall wallow in his vomit, 
and he also shall be in derision. 

27. For was not Israel a deiision unto tfaeeT was he 
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found among thieves? for since thou spakest of him, thoa 
skippedst for joy. 

"Make him drunkon" refers to the wine-cup of JehoTah's in- 
dignation, they that drink which are " moved and mad " and rash 
iniataated to ruin. See Jer. 25 : 15-17, 27, and notes there. The 
figure is carried out here in its strong sense. The reason for this 
judgment from God upon Moab is his mat pride, as the oontezt 
develops more fully (v. 29). He should be made an object of 
scorn m his vomit, because he had scorned Israel, the people of 
God. The question. Was he (Israel) found among thieves? asks, 
Was it for his own fault that you derided him ? Did you catch 
him stealing? (See chap. 2: 26.) The Lord implies that Moab'a 
scorn of Israel was not for good cause, but came of his great 
national pride, and perhaps of his hatred of them as the people 
of the true God. Yet the passage may allude to the violent seix- 
ure by Moab of the country of the two and a half tribes — an act 
which would involve an insolent disregard of the national ri^ts 

of those tribes. ^The last clause of v. 27 is better read thus: 

" For as often as thou spakest of him " (in his national affliction) 
** thou didst nod thy head insultingly with joy." This verb, to nod 
the head^ appears in this sense chap. 18: 16, and 2 Kings 19: 21: 
" The daughter of Jerusalem has shaken her head at thee." 

28. O ye that dwell in Moab, leave the citiesi and dwell 
in the rock, and be like the dove that maketh her nest in 
the sides of the hole's mouth. 

29. We have heard the pride of Moab, (he is exceeding 
proud,) hb loftiness, and his arrogancy, and his pride, and 
the haughtiness of his heart 

30. I know his wrath, saith the Lord ; but it shall not 
be so ; his lies shall not so effect it. 

In V. 29 the accumulation of words denoting pride and arrogance 
is remarkable. In this connection the word in v. 30 renaered 
" wrath " seems to mean the outburst and over/lowing of scorn. It 
does indeed usually mean " wrath," but its primary sense is of 
what overleaps due bounds, is excessive, outbreaking ; and in such 

a connection as this should refer to his insolence. ^In the latter 

part of this verse, the words rendered " not so " mean, not sounds 
right; i. e., empty and vain; thus: "I know his insolence, saith 
the Lord, and the vanity (unsoundness) of his lying boasts (" ues ") ; 
they do all things vainly, proudly. In this rendering I change the 
principal pause so as to attacn the word " lies " to the middle 
clause rather than to the last In this construction, the passage 
has a pertinent and forcible significance. 

31. Therefore will I howl for Moab, and I wiU cry out 
for all Moab ; my heart shall mourn for the men of Elir- 
heres. 
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32. O Tine of Sibmah, I will weep for thee with the 
weeping of Jazer : thy plants are gone over the sea, they 
reach eveti to the sea of Jazer: the spoiler is fallen upon 
thy summer fruits and upon thy vintage. 

33. And joy and gladness is taken &om the plentiful 
field, and from the land of Moab ; and I have caused wine 
to fail from the wine-presses : none shall tread with shout- 
ing; their shouting ihall be no shouting. 

34. From the cry of Heshbon, even unto Elealeh, and 
even unto Jahaz, have they uttered tiieir voice, from Zoar 
even unto Horonaim, as a heifer of three years old : for the 
waters also of Nimrlm shall be desolate. 

Some critics object to referring these words to the prophet as 
not in keeping with his indigaant inroflation of curses on him who 
epures Moab from slaughter (t. 10). The objection is not insuper- 
able. The eipressiooB in t. 10 ore legitimate from the stand-point 
which looks out upon their great sin and the demands of divine 
justice. These words are equally legitimate to that other stand- 

Kint from which the prophet sees onlj the bitter woe of the suf- 
■era. " O vine of sibmah, 1 will weep for thee more thi^n with 

the weeping of Jazer, i. e., with a weeping surpassing that of Jazer 

— an allusion' no doubt patent then but lost in antiquity now. 

"Thy plants had gone over the sea" or the waters; they reach the 
sea of Jaier. As to this " sea of Jazer," if the reading in the 
text is correct, it was probablj some amall lake or pool, amply 
sufficient for supplying water to the luxuriant Tines of Sibmah, 

In the last clause of v. 33, is a play on the two very direrse 

senses of the word rendered "shouting; ' which means either the 
shouting of those who joyfully tread we grapes, or the waivshonts 
of victors in battle. The prophet says, the warory which they 
shall hear will be no grapc-troader's shout, but one of for other 

signlOoanoe. Id t. 34 the crj is that of tho smitten Moabites 

in their distress, caught up and rung from one city to another over 
all the land. It seems to be compared to the lowing of a heifer 
three vean old. The passage has exercised the ingenuity of critics 
exceeaingly, but this is the best result. 

35. Moreover I will cause to cease in Moab, 8«th the 
Lord, him that ofiereth in the high places, and him that 
buraeth incense to his gods. 

In this descripUon of the judgments on Moab, it was pertinent 
to observe that Ood would exterminate all the idolaters. Idolatry 
bad blighted her morals, debased her character, and insulted the 
living God: why should not his judgments smite those who 
"brought offerings to her high plnoes and bnroed iooenso to her 
gods?"^ 
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86. Therefore my heart shall sound for Moab like 
pipes, and my heart shall sound like pipes for the men 
of Kir-heres: because the riches that he hath gotten are 
perished. 

37. For every head shall be bald, and every beard 
clipped : upon aU the hands sha^l be cuttings, and upon the 
loins sackcloth. 

38. ^Hiere shall be lamentation generally upon all the 
house-top of Moab, and in the streets thereof: for I have 
broken Moab like a vessel wherein is no pleasure, saith 
the Lord. 

39. They shall howl, saying, How is it broken down! 
how hath Moab turned the back with shame! so shall 
Moab be a derision and a dismaying to all them about 
him. 

Here are clustered the prominent oriental tokens of a great pub- 
lic mourning. The prophet sympathizes, as is shown by his heart 
sounding or moaning like pipes. The central fact from which this 
expression comes is, mat extreme grief violently convulses the bodily 
organs. Then the hair is torn out or shorn off ; the flesh gashed ; 
the coarsest cloth girded about the loins. People ascend the 
housetops to retire from public view, as the orientals went there 
for secret prayer (Acts 10 : 9). They howl and wail, giving ex- 
pression in this plaintive way to their grief. 

40. For thus saith the Lord ; Behold, he shall fly as an 
eagle, and shall spread his wings over Moab. 

41. Kerioth is taken, and the strongholds are surprised, 
and the mighty men's hearts in Moab at that day shall be 
as the heart of a woman in her pangs. 

42. And Moab shall be destroyed from being a people, 
because he hath magnified hirnself against the Lord. 

This destroyer, "£fe who should come like an eagle," was pri- 
marily the king of the Chaldeans. Moab fell before the same 

power which desolated Judah and Jerusalem. Here we meet 

again, as in v. 26, with the vital truth that Moab ceased from 
being a nation because she had magnified herself against the living 
God. If all the historians who record the ultimate extinction of 
nations were inspired of God to give the true reasons of their fall, 
we should often meet this testimony, ^^ Perished of national pride, 
producing contempt of God and of fundamental morality, 

43. Fearji and the pit, and the snare, shall be upon thee, 
O inhabitant of Moat), saith the Lord. 

44. Ho that fleeth from the fear, shall fall into the pit ; 
and he that getteth up out of the pit, shall be taken in the 
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snare; for I will bring upon it, even upon Moab, the year 
of their visitation, saith the Lord. 

45. They that fled stood under the shadow of Heshbon 
because of the force : but a fire shall come forth out of 
Heshbon, and a flame from the midst of Sihon, and shall 
devour the comer of Moab, and the crown of the head of 
the tumultuous ones. 

46. Woe be unto thee, O Moab I the people of Chemosh 
perisheth : for thy sons are taken captives, and thy daugh- 
ters captives. 

" Fear, the pit, and the snare," indicate that this nation perishes 
not by one solitary form of judgment, bat rather by a succession 
of judgments, each succeeding one finding its victims among those 

who lubd escaped former visitations. 3n v. 45, the first clause 

should rather be read, "The fugitives halted under the shadow 
of Heshbon, powerless J* mthout force ; not as in the received trans- 
lation, "because of the force.* ^The phraseology in the latter 

part of the verse seems to be borrowed from those classic pas- 
sages in Numbers 21 : 28 and 24 : 17 : " For there is a fire cone 
out of Heshbon; a flame from the city of Sihon," etc. "Shall 

smite the comers of Moab." etc. ^The description at the close 

of V. 45, "tumultuous ones, t. «., loudly shouting warriors, belong 
to her past rather than to her then present history. The idea is, 
she who was once famous for her nerce and turbulent warriors, 
now finds herself shorn of all glory and prowess. 

47. Yet will I bring again the captivity of Moab in the 
latter days, saith the Lord. Thus far is the judgment of 
Moab. 

In the dearth of precise historic records, it is not easy to ac- 
commodate to each oUier these apparently conflicting statements; 
on the one hand, that " Moab smdl be destroyed from being a 
people" (v. 42) and, on the other, that "God will bring again the 
captivity of Moab in the latter days " (v. 47). The fact seems to 
be, that under the Chaldean arms, shortly after Jeremiah wrote, 
Moab suffered severely^ yet that she rallied again, and was pros- 
perous and powerful m the ^ge of Josephus ana subsequently. 

But its nationality has long since utterly ceased. ^The same 

promise of bringmg again the captives is made to Egypt, chap. 
46: 26; to the Ammonites, chap. 49: 6; and to the £21amites, 
chap. 49 : 39. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

This chapter comprises five distinct prophecies, vis., of Ammon^ 
vs. 1-6; of Edom, vs. 7-22; of Damascus, vs. 23-27; of Kedar 
and Ilazor, vs. 28-33 ; and of Elam, vs. 34-39. 

1. Concerning the Ammonites, thus saith the Lord; 
Hath Israel no sons? hath he no heir? why then doth their 
king inherit Gad, and his people dwell in his cities? 

Ammon, like Moab, descended from Lot His countrv lay^ north 
of Moab and east of that assi^ed to the two and a hafr tnbes on 
the east of Jordan. Hence his people not unnaturallv came from 
time to time into hostile attitude toward Israel ^Maloom, ren- 
dered here " their king/' is rather the proper name of their national 
god. Hence this first verse implies that Ammon had taken pos- 
session of the territory of Gkid. Is it because Israel has no sons 
to inherit after him, that the god of Ammon inherits the land of 

Gad, and his people dwell in the cities of GtA ? ^These two and 

a half tribes had probably been largely borne awav into captivity 
by the Assyrian armies at the fall of the northern kingdom. God 
rebukes Ammon for too greedily seizing upon their territory. 

2. Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will cause an alarm of war to be heard in Rabbah 
of the Ammonites; and it shall be a desolate heap, and 
her daughters shall be burned with fire: then shall Israel 
be heir unto them that were his heirs, saith the Lord. 

"Therefore," t. d, for this sin of usurping his neidibor^s land. 

^In the phrase, "Her daughters shall oe bum^with fire," 

** daughters does not mean her female children, but her adjacent 
towns, the suburban dependencies of the great city. The same 
usage appears Josh. 15 : 45, 47, where the same Mebrew word 
meaning i' daughters," is rendered "Ekron with her towns," "Ash- 

dod with her towns," "Gaza with her towns." ^Then shall 

Israel inherit those who had inherited her, t. «., shall come into 
possession of the iand of Ammon because Ammon had inherited 
ner land. 

3. Howl, O Heshbon, for Ai is SDoiled : cry, ye daugh- 
ters of Rabbah, ^ird you with sackcloth ; lament, and run 
to and fro by tne hedges; for their king shaU go into 
captivity, an/ his priests and his princes together. 

" Run to and fro," as if wild with grief " By the hedges," is 
rather by the garden walls, the country near the great cities being 
in a high state of cultivation. Here, as in v. 1, "Malcom" shouS 
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have been troDsfened as the proper name of tbelr god, and not 
tmnslated aa if a oommou noun. His name appean in the slightly 
different form of MUcom in 1 EinfCB 11: 5, 33, and 2 Kin^ 23; 
13, OS the tutelar ^od of Ammon. Thig god would have his own 

Sriesta and hia pnnccs. The former could not he said of " thdr 
ing." He woDld not have his priests. 

4. Wherefore gloriest thou in the valleys, thy flowiDg 
valley, O backslidiag daughter? that trusted in her treas- 
ures, saying. Who shall come unto me? 

The heat critics interpret "flowing valley" aa meaning a valley 
now fiowimj with blood. Why ehouldest thou be proud of thy ricn 

Talleya? See how the blood is flowing there now I She had 

proudly trusted in her great wealth, laying, Who can ever come 
to make this wealth his apoil? 

5. Behold, I will bring a fear npon thee, saith the Lord 
God of hosts, from all those that be about thee; and ye 
shall be driven out every man right forth ; and none shall 
gather up him that wandereth. 

The last clause naturally means. There shall be none to rally 
her fleeing fugitives; literally, "Nof^therer for the wanderers." 

6. And afterward I will bring again the capUvity of 
tiie children of Ammon, saith the Lokd. 

Here, as in the case of Egj^t and Moab, the prophet intimatea 
that Ammon shall be yet again restored to prosperity. 

7. Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of hosts ; I» 
wiadom no more in Teman? is counsel perished &om the 
prudent? is their wisdom vanished? 

This prophecy concerning Edom shonid be studied in connection 
vrith Obadiah, and with Eiek. 25 : 12-14, and Iaul 4: 21, 22. In 
all theae passages it is intimated that Edam is punished for his 
envy and cruelty toward his brethren, the posterity of Jacob. 
Obadiah names "his violence against hia brother Jacob" his 
"looking on hia brother in his calamity," etc. Eiekiel aa^a, 
" Because Edom hath dealt against the house of Jndah by taking 
vengeance, and hath Kreatly offended and revenged himself upon 
them," et<:. Hence the judgment here predicted against E<Jom 

comes in the way of moral retribution. Several expressions 

found here occur also in Obadiah. " Teman " was the name of 

the countrv adjacent to Gdom, and probably in its alliance. ltd 
people had been celebrated for their wisdom. The apociypha] 
DooK of Banioh (chap. 3 : 22, 23} bears testimony to this general 
npota&in. Speakiiig of the path of true knowledge, he says, " It 
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hath not been seen in Teman ; the Hagarenes that seek wisdom 
upon earth ; the merchants of Meran and of Teman ; the aathors 
of fables and Uie searchers out of understanding — none of these 

have known the way of wisdom or remember her paths." ^The 

question now put by the Lord implies that her far-famed wisdom 
has perished from her, leaving her weak against foreign foes, and 
soon to be destroyed. In the last clause, the figure is not pre- 
cisely that of vanishing as from the sight, but of being poured 
away and spilled^ and so wasted. 

8. Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O inhabitants of 
Dedan; for I will bring the calamity of Esau upon him, 
the time that I will visit him. 

9. If grape-gatherers come to thee, would they not leave 
some gleaning grapes ? if thieves by night, they will destroy 
till they have enough. 

10. But I have made Esau bare, I have uncovered his 
secret places, and he shall not be able to hide himself; his 
seed is spoiled, and his brethren, and his neighbors, and he 
is not. 

This call to flee implies that they would have occasion for flight 

before a resistless foe. " Dwell deep" means. Go into Siy 

deep caverns, the fastnesses of thy rocks, for refuge. ^The " car 

lamity of Esau" is that which is righteously due him. Grape- 
gatherers and thieves would each leave something behind them, 
the former some gleanings ; the latter what they did not need or 
could not carry off. But the Lord implies that the spoilers of 
Edom will leave her nothing. They wiU search out all her hid- 
den treasures and bring every thing to desolation. 

11. Leave thv fatherless children, I will preserve them 
alive; and let tny widows trust in me. 

This passage in the midst of such a prediction of ruin on Edom 
is quite remarkable. If we make mucn account of the apparenUjf 
close logical connection of the following verses vrith this, it is diffi- 
cult to mterpret it as properly a promise of good to the orphans 
and vridows of Edom. Some have taken it as meaning only that 
the men should be all cut off and no help remain for we orphans 
and widows, save in God alone. And yet these words Intimately 
mean that God would be a father to wose orphans, a God to be 
trusted by those widows if they would accept nis promised ^race. 
There were to be orphans and widows in Edom, and the pity of 
the great Father yearns over them. 

12. For thus saith the Lord; Behold, they whose judg* 
ment was not to drink of the cup have assuredly drunken; 
and art thou he th(U shall altogether go unpunished? thoa 
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shalt DOt go unpunished, but tbou ahalt- surely drink 
of it. 

13. For I have Bwom hj myself, eaith the Lord, that 
Bozrah shall become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, and 
a curse; and all the cities thereof shall be perpetual 
wastes. 

Those "whoae judgment had not been to drink" nere Israel 
and Judah, the Lord b coreiuttit people. But now since the Locd 
bag put the cup of retribution to their lips, shall not Edom too be 
made to drink? Certainly. 

14. I have heard a rumor from the Lord, aod an em- 
bassador is sent unto the heathen, saying, Gather ye together, 
and come against her, and rise up to we battle. 

15. For lo, I will make tbee small among the heathen, 
and despised among men. 

The prophet sees what is all unseen. to merely mortal eyes — the 
inTisible agencies of Qod's proTidenoe, calling the nations, srouped 
together in the great Chaldean empire, to come down on Edom for 

her spoiling and ruin. "For lo, I uiV/make thee" stands in the 

Hebrew in the same leuse as I have heard in t. 14, and I have 
made in t. ID, i. e., the prophelio prater, conoeiring a thing as done 
because seen in pTophetio rision as sure. The present would well 
express it, "Lo, I make thee small," etc. 

16. "Hiy terriblenesa bath deceived thee, and the pride 
of thy heart, O thou that dwellest in, tie clefts of the 
rock, that boldest the beight of the hill : though tbou 
gbouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I wul bring 
thee down from thence, eaitb ue Lobd. 

The word rendered " el^U of the rooks " means the rtfuget, the 

recesses. The descriptiTe points in this verse are wonderfully 

occnratA. Petra, the ancient capital of Edom, Ibr ages the main 
tborou^h&re of the great trade ajid travel between India and Mes- 
opotamia on Uie eas^ and Egypt and North Africa on the south- 
west; the seat therefore of weeJth and art, perhaps of wisdom also 
and of culture, held a position of great military strength. It was 
built in a vast ravine, partlT on the broad area inolosed hy lol^ 
precipitous walls of rock, wnich b; some of nature's migh^ con- 
vulsions had been rent asunder, and parti; in those very fronts of 
lofty rock, chiseled out with immense labor so that the pillars of 
its temples and the apartments of its tombs and dwellings were 
wholly cut from the solid eternal rock. Here — her nests built high 
in these crags like the eagle's — old Petra sat in her pride and her 
Strength, cherishing the vain fancy that no power could ever bring 

her down. But the Almigh^ spue and it was done! The ute 

of ancient Petra, for ages unknown, has been hronght to light dur- 
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ing the present centary. A number of trayelers have Tisited and 
explored it Laborde, Dr. Robinson, and others, have given foil 
and precise statements of its wonderful ruins, placing Petra in the 
front rank of those ancient witnesses who Dear their silent but 
resistless testimony to the precision of the old prophetic descrip- 
tions and to the marvelous correspondence in the most minute de- 
tails between prophecy and histoiy — the prophecy of twenty cen- 
turies ago and the history of to<lay. 

17. Also Edom shall be a desolation: every one that 
goeth by it shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all the 
plagues thereof. 

18. As in the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah and 
the neighbor eittea thereof, saith the Lord, no man shall 
abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell in it. 

Every word of this fearful description is fulfilled. The ancient 
site of Sodom and Gomorrah is scarcely more void of inhabitants 
this dav than the site of ancient Petra. Some of her dwellings 
hewn m>m the solid rock remain, but no human beings dwml 
therein. They echo only to the cry of the owl and the scream of 
the vulture. (Isaiah 34: 11-15.) 

19. Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the swell- 
ing of Jordan against the habitation of the strong : but I 
will suddenly make him run away from her: and who is a 
chosen manf that I may appoint over her? for who ta like 
me ? and who will appoint me the time ? and who is that 
shepherd that will stand before me? 

20. Therefore hear the counsel of the Lord, that he hath 
taken against Edom ; and his purposes, that he hath pur- 
posed against the inhabitants of Teman : Surely the least 
of the flock shall draw them out ; surely he shall make 
their habitations desolate with them. 

These verses re-appear in the prophecy against Babylon chap. 
50: 44, 45. V. 19 is somewhat difficult, especially ^cause tiie 
allusions to the various parties introduced are not altogether clear. 

^The lion coming up from the thickets of Jordan against the 

perennial pasture grounds ('^habitation of the strong ) is the 
Chaldean lung, or at least the hostUe power which desolates and 
subdues Edom. Edom herself is the pasture-ground and her 
people the sheep before this lion. The following paraphrase wiU 
present the course of thought and the action of trie several par- 
ties. "Behold, as the lion comes up from the thickets of 

Jordan against the pastures full of sheep, so shall the hostile 
foe come up against the perennial pastures of Edom ; for I will 
nod and make the people of Edom run as sheep firom ^eir pas- 
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tare, and T?ho is the choice man whom I may put m charee 
oyer her country ? Who is like me in power that he should wi&- 
stand me, and who shall call me to account? and who is Ihe 
shepherd-king of Edom that can stand asainst me/' t. e., to save 

his flock firom the devouring lion? ^The lion coming up firom 

Jordan appears as a figure chap. 12: 5, where see notes. 

'* Perennial pastures " as applied to Edom may be compared to the 
figure of wine on the lees as said of Moab. Edom has enjoyed his 
pastures undisturbed for ages ; no lion has come up to scatter his 
flocks and desolate his pasture-lands ; but now his time has come. 

" I will nod or wink and make him run " means as expressed 

in our English tradition, ^' I will suddenly make him run." ^To 

"appoint one the time" is the ancient phrase for a legal indict- 
ment and summons. Who shall prosecute me before the court for 
this proceeding, t. «., set himself against me as an opponent or an 

antagonist ? ^In v. 20 our translation fails to preserre the figure 

and j^ye the true sense. The lion is still here. He pulls out of 
the rold and drags along on the ground the Edomite sheep as if 
they were the least of the flock, only feeble lambs before him. He 
makes both them and their pasture-lands wholly desolate. Hence 
it is not the least of the flock that ** drag out but the lion that 
"drags them out" 

21. The earth is moved at the noise of their fall ; at the 
cry the noise thereof was heard in the Red Sea. 

22. Behold, he shall come up and fly as the ea^Ie, and 
spread his win^ over Bozrah : and at that day shall the 
heart of the mighty men of Edom be as the heart of a 
woman in her pangs. 

The cry of their fall reaches even to the Red Sea. Probably 
by the Ked Sea is meant the Elanitic or eastern arm whicn 
terminated at Akabah. This would be the extreme southern 
border of Edom. (See 1 Kings 9: 26.) "King Solomon made a 
nayy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore 
of tne Red Sea, in the land of Edom." This manifestly was not 

the western but the eastern arm of the great Arabian Sea. 

The figure changes firom the lion y. 19, to the eagle y. 22. The 
conquering foe is still the same. Edom, otherwise called Bozrah, 
falls before him. For these other figures, see chap. 48 : 40, 41. 

23. Concerning Damascus. Hamath is confounded, and 
Arpad ; for they have heard evil tidings : thev are &int- 
hearted ; there is sorrow on the sea ; it can not oe quiet. 

24. Damascus is waxed feeble, and turneth herself to 
flee, and fear hath seized on Jier: anguish and sonows 
have taken her, as a woman in travail. 

26. How is the city of praise not left, the city of my joy I 
26. Therefore her young men shall fall in her streets, 
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and all the men of war shall be cut off in that day, saith 
the Lord of hosts. 

27. And I will kindle a fire in the wall of Damascus, 
and it shall consume the palaces of Ben-hadad. 

Hamath and Arpad f otherwise called Aryad) were cities north 
of Palestine, probaoly tne bhief cities of independent soyereigndes. 
They were at that tune smitten with consternation, hearing that 
Damascus had fallen before an invading force. They appre- 
hended that their turn must come next Arpad was near the 
Mediterranean Sea. Hence perhaps the clause, ''Sorrow on the 
sea; " or the readine may be, "Their agitation is like that of the 
sea," which can not be quiet Some good critics fi&Yor this read- 
ing and sense. ^Y. 25 may be understood as the language of any 

one of the inhabitants of Damascus: ''How is the ci^ of my 
pride" (which I have praised) ''and of myjoy abandoned of all 
good I " What good has not forsaken it 1 What calamity has not 
befallen it! "Therefore" (t. 26) does not indicate here a logi- 
cal inference firom what precedes, but should be read ^* correspond' 
ingfy;" accordingly, her youn^ men fall. etc. Along wim the 

utter fall of the city came the slaughter of her warriors. ^Ina&- 

much as the prophecy against Kedar refers to Nebuchadnexzar as 
the destroyer, and as the same is said also of Egypt (chap. 46 : 
26), it is highly probable that most if not all of these propnecies 
contemplate the same scourge and " hammer of the nations " — the 
more so firom the manifest correspondence between these chapters 
46-49 and chap. 25 : 15-25. 

28. (]!onceming Kedar, and concerning the kingdoms of 
Hazor, which Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon shall smitey 
thus saith the Lord ; Arise ye, go up to ^edar, and spoil 
the men of the east. 

29. Their tents and their flocks shall they take away : 
they shall take to themselves their curtains, and all their 
vessels, and their camels ; and they shall cry unto them. 
Fear w on every side. 

30. Flee, get you far off, dwell deep, O ye inhabitants 
of Hazor, saith the Lord; for Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon hath taken counsel against you, and hath con- 
ceived a purpose against you. 

31. Arise, get you up unto the wealthv nation, that 
dwelleth without care saith the Lord, which have neither 
gates nor bars, which dwell alone. 

32. And their camels shall be a booty, and the multitude 
of their cattle a spoil: and I will scatter into all winds 
them that are in the utmost comers ; and I will bring their 
calamity from all sides thereof, saith the Lord. 
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33. And Hazor shall be a dwelling for drago&s, and a 
desolation forever: there shall no man abide there, nor 
any son of man dwell in it. 

Kedar (the daik-skinned), a son of lehmael, gave his name to 
an ancient Arab tribe distingaished for wealth and power. It 
lonz held possession of the north-west district of Arabia [»oper, 
and comes frequently to view in the ScriptoreSi e, g,^ Isa. 21 : 

13-17, and 42: 11, and 60: 7, and Esek. 27: 21. ^Pasor, if 

a name for an Arab sovereioity, is less known. There was a 
strong city and soTereigntr of that name in the north of Canaan 
when Joshua oonqnerea ue conntry, but that people were not 
known in that country in the time of Jeremiah. Frobably this 
Hazor, so closely associated with Kedar, is also an Arab tribe.— 
The Lord commissioned Nebuchadneziar to go and smite those 
childrMi of the east The description in y. 20 is of a nomadio 
race, whose wealth consisted in their tents and flocks, with a few 
shnple utensils and also camels.-^ — ^The directions, " Flee, ^t you 
&r off, dwell deep," were precisely adapted to tiieir habits, de- 
scribing the very thinin they do when attacked by a resistless 
foe — amount their camels, flee iBx off, plunge into me deptiis of 
their vast deserts, where no enemy not thus furnished with ani- 
mals for the desert can follow them. In v. 31, "Arise, get you," 

etc., like the same words in v. 28, are addressed to the king of 
Babylon. These Arab sovereignties were dwelling carelessly, 
with no apprehensions of dan^r. Arabs never protect Uiemselves 
with "eates and bars." Their camels and fleet horses are their 

only reliance for safety. ^Tet despite of this protection, usually 

ample, the Lord will bring on them a fearful aesolation. ^Ihe 

He Drew phrase rendered "Those that are in the utmost comers," 
means men having the comers of their beards shorn — a designa- 
tion of contempt often given to the Arabs of the desert See the 
same pbjrase chap. 9 : 25, and 25 : 23. 

34. The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah* the 
prophet against Elam in the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah king of Judah^ saying, 

35. Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Behold, I will break 
the bow of £lam, the chief of their might. 

36. And upon Elam will I brin^ the four winds from 
the four quarters of heaven, and wul scatter them toward 
all those winds; and there shall be no nation whither the 
outcasts of Elam shall not come. 

37. For I will cause Elam to be dismayed before their 
enemies, and before them that seek their life: and I will 
bring evil upon them, even my fierce anger, saith the Lord ; 
and I will send the sword after them, tUl I have consumed 
them: 

15 
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88. And I will set my throne in Elam, and will de- 
stroy from thence the king and the princeSy saith the 
Lord. 

39. But it shall come to pass in the latter days, that I 
will bring again the captivity of Elam, saith the Lobd. 

Elam 18 sometimes confoanded with Persia, and does in some 
cases represent Persia, but was anciently a distinct kingdom, in 
very ancient times one of great power, for Chedorlaomer king of 
Elam seems to have headed the powerful allied army firom the east 
in the first war of extant history (Qen. 14: 1-12). Little is 
known of its subsequent history. ^In the Scriptures Elam ap- 
pears (Gen. 10: 22) as the son of Shem; in Qea 14, as abore, a 
powerml kingdom of Ihe east; in Isaiah 21 : 2, and 22: 6, as as- 
sociated with Media in the conquest of Babylon, where the name 
would seem to represent Persia as a whole. In Ezra 4 : 9, the 
Elamites are amon^ the nations who composed the vast Medo-Per- 
sian empire; in Ezek 32: 24, they are among the great uncir- 
cumcisea nations who had been the terror of the world; in Jer. 
25 : 25, with the Medes and many others, they are doomed to drink 
the wine-cup of diyine jui^ment ; and in Dan. 8 : 2, they are a 
province, probably of the Persian empire. Hence it is generally 
supposed that Elam is identical with the Elymais of the Qreek 
hiBtorians — a province having Media on the north, and the Persian 
gulf on the south, with Babylonia on the west, and Persia proper 
on the east, about half as lar^ in territory as Persia Very 
probably it was subjugated by ^buchadnezsar and brought under 
the world-wide sway of Babylon in the height of its ^lory, yet it 
would seem to be associated with Media and Persia in me siege 
and conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. See Isaiah 21:2, and 22 : 6. 
To that subjugation this prophecy (vs. 35-38) may refer; and y. 

39 to a subsequent independence. ^The precise date of this 

prophecy is given — ^unlike the usage in the other prophecies of this 
series, e. g^ against Egypt, the Philistines, Moab, Ammon, Edom, 
Damascus, and Kedar. Wht/ the precise date is given here and 
not in those other cases does not certainly appear. Perhaps be- 
cause this was nearer the time of its fulfillment, so that only by a 
precise date would the reader in future time have the means of 
knowing that the prophecy came before the events it predicted. 
^The bow was a prominent weapon of war among ajll the an- 
cient nations, preeminently so with the Elamites, the chief source 
of their strength. To " break their bow " therefore would effect- 
ually crush their military power. ^V. 36 indicates the widest 

and most diversified dispersion of her people. Our knowledge of 
ancient history is too imperfect to verify tne accuracy of this pre- 
diction. The I* Lord's setting up his throne in Ehun and de- 
stroying her king and princes" indicate a complete change of 
dynasty, probably the very thin^ that took place when he set over 
that kingdom Nebuchadnezzar his servant (See Jer. 25 : 9, and 
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27: 6, and 43: 10.) ^The last Terse implies that this judgment 

18 not final, but is temporary. Probably it did not continue much 
if at all beyond the reign of Nebuchadiiezzar. 
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As the catalogue of nations doomed to drink the Lord's wine- 
cup of judgment (Jer. 25 : 15-33) enumerates substantially all the 
tribes and sovereignties of Western Asia and Egypt Jrst, and 
Babylon after them, so this series of more ezpandea prophecies 
(chap. 46-51) dves the most prominent of those nations first, and 
closes with Babylon. As already suggested, this series of proph- 
ecies is manifestly an expansion of that summaiy statement 

The German critics force upon us the question of the authorship 
of these prophecies against Babylon (chap. 50 and 51). A por- 
tion of them, respectable in number and by their scholarship and 
critical acumen, maintain that Jeremiah can not be the author of 
these two chapters, although they stand in his book, and are 
affirmed to be his (chap. 51 : 59^4). Maurer, one of the most 
candid of this class, may represent their views. He says, Though 
the prophecy itself claims to have been written by Jeremiah (chap. 
50 : 1, and 51 : 59, 60, 64), and in the fourth jear of Zedekian, 
yet it can not be his writing. (1.) Because it represents Jeru- 
salem as already taken, and its temple as already destroyed. (See 
chap. 50: 17, 28, and 51 : 24, 34. 35, 49-^1.)— -(2. "i Because the 
writer ezhorto the exiles to flee from Babylon (50: 8, and 51 : 6, 
45), advice the very opposite from that which the true Jeremiah 

five them (chap. 29: 5-9, and 27: 4-8, and 42: 9-22). (3.) 
his writer represents Babylon as doomed to fall very soon (chap. 
50: 2, 3), while Jeremiah puts it at the distance of at least seventy 

years (chap. 25: 11, 12, and 29: 10). (4.) This writer speaks 

of the Meoes as preparing destruction f^inst Babylon (chap. 51 : 
11, 28); but the true Jeremiah saw the Modes (chap. 25: 25; only 
as grouped vrith many other nations to drink the cup of doom. 
Such a difference of views could not (he claims) exist in the same 
man so near the same time. He thinks therefore that the proph- 
ecy must have been written after Cyrus had gained a great vic- 
tory over Neriglissar king of Babylon (about B. C. 556), which 
greatly augmented the power of the Medes, and weakened Baby- 
lon. This was past the middle point of the seventy years' captiv- 
ity. ^To all these arguments of Maurer and the German critics, 

the answer is at hand. (1.) Jeremiah vras not merely a man; he 
was also a prophet of Go<L Hence, he was not dependent upon 
his knowledge of history, or his personal observation, or his shrewd- 
ness in forecasting Aiture results from present indications. The 
Lord showed him what no human eye could see, and taught him 
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what to say and to write. This is the claim made oontinaaUj bj 
the documents themselyes : ^ The word that ihs LordmkA against 
Babylon by Jeremiah the prophet" (chap. 50 : 1) ; '* Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts," etc., often as in chap, ol : 58; ^^ Then shalt thoa 
say, O Lord, thou hast spoken a^inst this place/' etc.. (51 : 62). 
Hence, the fact that Jeremiah, m the fourikh year of Zedekiah, 
speaks by anticipation and in prophecy of Jerusalem and its tem- 
ple as destroyed, creates not the least difficulty. Nor does the fiust 
that he saw the Medes preparing war against Babylon create any 
sort of difficulty. Did not the Lord know that fiict as early as the 
reign of Zedekiah?— (2.) This prophecy was written especiallT 
for the exiles in Bab;^lon. It was sent to them (chap. 51 : 59-641, 
having among its objects to impress them with a sense of God a 
retributive justice, on Babylon as well as on their own then oi^ 
tive people; to prevent them firom identifying themselves too 
dosenr with the tortunes, the interests, the society, the idolatry, 
and the doom of proud Babylon ; and not least, to prepare them 
to break up Iheir homes and return to their native land when the 
Lord's time should have come. (3.) It is certainly safe to as- 
sume that Jeremiah expected them to read this prophecy in con- 
nection with all he haa before sent them in his letter (chap. 29 : 
10), or elsewhere (e. g.y chap. 25), as to the duration of their cap- 
tivity there. With an exile before them spanning two full gen- 
erations, he might well exhort them at first to bmld houses and 
make homes ; and then, in predicting the final iall of Babylon at 
the end of seventy years, exhort them to be in readiness to flee 
out of her and return to their land. With those earlier proph- 
ecies in their hand they were in no dan^r of supposing that these 

chapters predicted the fall of Babylon immediately. ^In short, 

when the fact of divine inspiration is accepted according to the 
constant and consistent tenor of these writmss, and according to 
all the evidence that bears upon the case, ana when moreover due 
regard is had to the special object of these chapters and the stand- 
point of view from which they were written, all the critical diffi- 
culties urged by Maurer and others vanish. Every thing is as we 
should legitimately expect All is rational and pertinent 

1. The word that the Lord spake against Babylon and 
against the land of the Chaldeans by Jeremiah the prophet. 

2. Declare ye among the nations, and publish, ana set 
up a standard ; publish, and conceal not : say, Babylon is 
taken, Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces ; 
her idols are confounded, her images are broken in pieces. 

3. For out of the north there cometh up a nation against 
her, which shall make her land desolate, and none dhall 
dwell therein : they shall remove, they shall depart, both 
man and beast. , y ^i. 

Remarkably, be/are Chaldea became a firs^class power— ^or« 
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BabjlcM becBBW the wonder of the vorld and the first cit^ of her 
ace— -this humble proptiet of Auothoth onaiKiiiceB to the lutioiiB 
of the earth that ehe is doomed ere long to faJl I Her proud city 
IB to be cnptured ; her tdole are to be coofouaded and utterly 

broken lo pieces. ^This is real prophecy I Such are its lof^ 

prerogatives — indefinitely high above the utmost reach of himaD 

sagacity ! Bel and Uerodach are only diSeient names for the 

same god— the patron ^od of great Babylon — the sane whom 
Nebuchadnoiiar, both in the sacred Scriptures and in profaoe 
records, contiauallj recogiu>ea and adores as his own god (Se« 
Dan. 4: 8, and 3: 14.)— — These heathen gods were accounted 
the patrons and protectors of their worthipera. Hence the &U 
of Babylon would De the eonloanding and breaking down of their 
god. In their view, Babylon oould not fall until its god had been 

overpowered. This conquering power before which Babylon 

falls, comes from the north. When the pnq^t wrote, this powei 
also, even more than that of Babylon, was undeveloped. No eye 
save that of Uod oould see its future greatness. 

4. In those days, and in that time, aaith the Lord, the 
children of Israel shall come, they and the children of 
Judah together, going and weeping: they shall go, and 
seek the Lord their God. 

5- They shall ask the way to Zion with their faces 
thitherward, taying. Come, and let us join ouiselves to the 
LoBD in a perpetual covenant thai shalt not be forgotten. 

Thus early in the coarse of this mo^ificent prophecv appears 
this clear intimation that, coincident with the fall of Babylon, the 
Lord's pec^le would earnestly seek their God, asking the way to 
Zion with their faces sot to go thither, and most beautifully and 
fitly proposing to join themselVes to the Lord in a covenant sacred 
and perpetu^ and never, like their former covenant, to be broken 
and forgotten. Don. 9 is on interesting comment on this prophecy. 
We may suppose that Daniel was not alone in his spirit of humble 
CMifession and earnest supplication for divine meroy. There were 
others with him who set their faces fully toward the Zion of their 
&thers. The author of Ps. 137, is pereonaliy nnknown to as, but 
plainly he expressed the feelings, not of one man alone, but of 
many of the waiting; and hoping captives olong-eide the rirera of 
Babylpn. The spirit of that pealm would readily cnliniiiate into 
the prompt and earnest passion for seeking God and his Zion 
wbicn stands out in this prophecy with such life-like boldness 
and beau^. 

6. My people hath heen lost sheep: their shepherds 
have caoaed them to go astray, they have turned them 
away on the mountains : they have gone &oia mountain to 
hill, they hars fivgotten thor letting-plEee. 
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7. All that found them have devoured ihem : and their 
adversaries said, We offend not, because they have sinned 
against the Lord, the habitation of justice, even the Lord, 
the hope of their fathers. 

The figare here used — "lost sheep" — ^is nicely appropriate. 
Our divine Lord used it in the same sense : " I am not sent but 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel" (Matt 15: 24^. The 
habits of the sheep are so gregarious that, lost from their home 
and company, they are simply miserable. Hence in part the 
fitness of this fi^re. They are also distinguished for following 
so readily those in whom they have confidence— a fine illustration 
of the docility and attachment to himself of Chrises true disciplea 
These points are prominent here, ^^cked shepherds have misled 
Israel, the Lord's flock, enticing them far away, and then abandon- 
ing them on unknown mountains, so that tiiey had utterly for- 
gotten the place of their rest Then all who found these lost 
sheep, astray without home or owner, seized and devoured them, 
pleaaing in justification, " We have done no crime, for these peo- 
ple have sinned against their own Lord, the hope of their fathers, 
the Clod who is the home (habitation) of justice, and who, there- 
fore, demands justice in his people, and visits on the guilty a 

righteous retribution." ^These points made in this seventh veise 

are indeed very remarkable. They are admirably {idapted to 
make a profound impression upon the exiles in respect to the 
ecnise of tneir national calamities and the views of their case which 
might well be taken by at least the more intelligent among their 
captors. How much those more intelligent heaUien really knew 
about the Gk>d of Israel is an exceedingly interesting question, 
upon which we should be happy to know much more than lies 
vrithin our reach. There are several intimations bearing on this 
point. (See chap. 40: 2, 3, and notes there; also chap. 2: 3, and 
Zech. 11 : 5, and isa. 36 : 10.) Obviously they knew that the Jews 
had forsaken their own national God, and therefore that they had 
incurred his just displeasure ; but precisely what their views were 
of the extent of his power, and ivhether they thought of him at 
all as the one only Supreme God, does not appear. Perhaps the 
principal aim of this reference to their views was its moral effect 
on the exiles themselves rather than to give us light as to the 
theology of the heathen. 

8. Bemove out of the midst of Babylon, and go forth 
out of the land of the Chaldeans, and be as the he-goats 
before the flocks. 

9. For lo, I will raise and cause to come up against 
Babylon an assembly of great nations from the north 
country: and they shall set themselves in array against 
her ; from thence she shall be taken : their arrows shall fre 
as of a mighty expert man; none shall return in vain* 
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10. And Chaldea Bhall be a spoU: all tliat spoil her 
shall be Batisfied, Baitb the Lobd. 

Without entirelj dropping the fi^ire of a "flock" ("be as tlio 
he-goata before the flocK," who letM them on], the Lord exhorts 
hie people to be in readineM to leave Babylon, for it is hia par- 
poeo to bring u^n her an armed hoet who will gnbdne and spoil 
her. Here, as in v. 3 above, the qnarter whence tbey will come 
IB indicated— "from the north coontrj." 

11. Becaoae ye were glad, because ve rejoiced, O ye 
destrojrers of mj heritage, because ye nave grown fitt as 
the h^er at grass, and bellow as biuls ; 

12. Your mother shall be sore confounded; she that 
bare you shall be ashamed: behold, the Mndermost of Uie 
nations ihall be a wilderness, a dry land, and a desert 

13. B^use of the wrath of the Lobd it shall not be 
inhabited, but It shall be wholly desolate : every one that 
goetb by Babylon shall be astonished, and hiss at all her 
plagues- 

Thronghont this prophecy the idea of retribntlre jnatdce is made 

Stominent Because Babylon exulted proudly in her conqaest of 
adoh, and becanse she foi^ the Lord Almighty, and waxed &t 
and haughty i^ainat him (e.g., Belshaiiar in hu winesinpg and 
revelry, Dan. 8: 1-4), therefore the Lord will bring on her this 

utter and fearful desolation. In the last clause of t. U, tiie 

more recent critics read, not "heifer at grass," but the Ihreabing 
heifer, who, not being moziled while treading ont the com, became 
fat, rude, and nncontrollable. They also approve the marnnal 
reading of the last fi^re, "neighingassteeds rather than "bellow 
as bnllsi" finding a similar usage oi the orional wotds in' Jeremiah 

8 : 15, and 4773. ^In v. 12, ''yonr motEer" refers to Babylon, 

the mother city of the nation. Even she should lose all her pree> 
tige and glory, and be utterly pnt to shame. The great Chaldean 
power, once first smoi^ nations, shall become the last ("hinder- 
moat") and lowest of uLem alL 

14. Put youraelvefl in array against Babylon round 
about: all ye that bead the bow, shoot at her, spare no 
arrows : for she hath sinned against the Lobd. 

15. Shout against her round about: she hath ^Ten her 
hand: her foundations are &llen, her walls are thrown 
down : for it is the vengeance of the Ix>bd : take vengeance 
upon her ; as she hath done, do unto her- 

The prophet summons the enemiee of Babylon to tlieir work of 
assault and oonquesi In v. 15, "iSht ga»e her fimd," signifies 
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that ske Borreiiders and ^vea her hand in pledge of sabaiission. 
Cases of a similar usage of this phrase appear (Eiek. 17: 18): 
"Seeing he despised the oath by breaking the coyenant, when, 
lo, he had given nU hand" etc. Also Lam. 5 : 6 : " We have given 
the hand to the Egyptians and to the Assyrians to be satisfied with 
bread." The Hebrew of 2 Chron. 30: 8 reads: "Be not stiff- 
necked as ^oor Others were, hui give the hand unto the Lord," 
eta— ^It 18 predicted here that Babylon will sorely iklL The 
next clause should read, not "her foundations," but "'her pillars 
will &11." The reason is that the hour of God's retribution upon 
her has come. 

16. Cut off the sower from Babylon, and him that hand- 
leth the sickle in the time of hanrest: for fear of the 
oppressing sword thej shall turn every one to his people, 
and they shall flee every one to his own land. 

The yast and rich plains in the yalley of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, were the main source of wealth to Babylon. Hence to " cut 
on the sower and the reaper" would effectually doom the city to 

famine and desolation. The last clause assumes that Babylon, 

in her days of prosperity, had a large foreign population— a fiEici 
which must always be ^e of all great cities which are Uie cen- 
ters of extensiye commerce as well as of political power. When, 
the fear of the oppressing sword came upon them, they naturallv 
fled each to his own country and people. Hence the prospect of 
serious war would depopulate such cities with astonishing rapidity. 

} 17. ' Israd is a scattered sheep ; the lions have driven him 

away: first the king of Assyria hath devoured him; and 
la^t this Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hatJi brokeu hia 
bones. 

18. Therefore thus saith the Lobd of hoists, the Qod of 
i Israel ; Behold, I will punish the kine of Babylon and his 
I land, as I have punished the king of Assyria. 

19. And I will bring Israel again to his habitation, and 
he shall feed on Carmel and Bashan, and his soul shall be 
satisfied upon mount Ephraim and Gilead. 

The conception of Israel as scattered and lost sheep, driven and 
deyoured by lions, appears here again (see v. 6-8) for the sake of 
connecting with it the retribution due and about to fall on her 
destroyers. The king of Assyria first took the ten tribes into captiy- 
itjT (B. C. 722) in the reigp of Hoehea, king of Israel, and of Ueae- 
kiah, of Judah. (See 2 Kings 17.) Now Nebuchadnezzar of Baby- 
lon ends the ruin by crushing and cranching his bones. Hie Lord 
had alreod 7 punished Assyria by the utter ruin of Nineyeh CB. C. 
625). He nere declares that he will in like manner punish Baby- 
lon. He did so by using Cyrus at the head of the Mr''~ ^ — -~- 
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armies (B. €. 538). This would prepare <3ie way for restoring Is- 
rael to his -own land. ^The term 'Usrael/' as used here, overlooks 

the distinction between Israel and Judah, created by the revolt. 
Some from the ten tribes ma^ have returned with tne people of 
Judah proper, in the restoration under the decree of Gyrus. Be 
that as it majr, the name Israel in this passage manifestly fiiUs 
back to the original use of it for the whole covenant people. 

20. In those days, and in that time, saith the Lord, the 
iniquity of Israel shall be sought for, and there ahcdl be 
none ; and the sins of Judah, and they shall not be found : 
for I will pardon them whom I reserve. 

The question naturally arises whether the thought here is pri- 
marily of sanctification, or of pardon. I judge it to be of panton, 
partly because the last clause assigns this as the ground or reason 
why the sins of Judah were not to be found, and partly because 
pardon is so commonly spoken of as a "taking away of sins;" 
"removing them" from God's sight; "covering' them from view; 
" causing them to be remembered no more ; " " casting them into 
the depths of the sea." The reader may usefully examine such 
passages as John I: 29; Zech. 3: 9, and 13: 1; Ps. 32: 1, and 

85: 2; Jer. 31: 34, and Micah 7: 19. "Those whom I reserve" 

means those whom ho had spared to survive and remain. All 
these he would fully and freely pardon. Thus pardoned, their 
sins would not appear before the face of God as demanding pun- 
ishment. And as justice would no longer demand their punish- 
ment it would demand the punishment of their oppressors. When 
the Lord's people become penitent and are forgiven, the moral 
reason for punishing them ceases; but all the greater is die rea- 
son for punishing their oppressors. The former are now the Lord's 
accepted flock, taken under his special protection. Will he not 
therefore visit re^ibution upon those that devour them ? The sub- 
sequent context pursues this train of thought 

21. Go up against the land of Merathaim, even against 
it, and against the inhabitants of Pekod : waste and utterly 
destroy after them, saith the Lord, and do according to all 
that I have commanded thee. 

The words "Merathaim" and "Pekod" will not be found in ancient 
geographies. They are not common names of places in current 
use, but are names given by the prophet to the land of Chaldea 
and to Babylon because the words themselves express his thought 
Merathaim is in the dual number, and means double rebellion^ with 
reference to the facts stated vs. 17, 18; viz., that twice — once by 
the king of Assyria, and once by the king of Babylon — that east- 
em land had come down on his chosen people in the attitude of 
rebellion and war against God. " Pekod means retribution. The 
verb b oommonly'' used to express God's sending rettibution on 
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guilty nations, and is rendered usually to "punish" or to ''Tisit 
upon, " i. e., to send judgments on the guilty, because Babylon be- 
came the object of such retribution, she takes the name "Irekod." 

22. A sound of battle is in the land, and of great destrac- 
tion. 

23. How is the hammer of the whole earth cut asunder 
and broken I how is Babylon become a desolation among 
the nations I 

24. I have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also taken, 
O Babylon, and thou wast not aware : thou art found, and 
also caught, because thou hast striven against the Lord. 

25. The Lord hath opened his armory, and hath brought 
forth the weapons of his indignation: for this is the work 
of the Lord God of hosts in the land of the Chaldeans. 

26. Come against her from the utmost border, open her 
storehouses : cast her up as heaps, and destroy her utterly : 
let nothing of her be left. 

" The hammer of the whole earth," is a most expressive figure 
for a great military conquering power which had smitten and 
crushed the nations. Babylon had been— or rather, from the 
stand-point of time at which the prophet wrote — was to be "the 
great nammer of the nations ; " but uod would bring on her a 
signal retribution for her cruelty and pride. In, v. 24, " wast 

; ta^en" and *' wast not aware " means taken b^ore she was aware; 

{ taken by surprise, as the history (Dan. 5) sho¥ra. Profane his- 
tory fully sustains this point ^The Lord calls for an utter de- 
struction which should leave proud Babylon in heaps of ruins. 
So she has lain for ages. 

! 27. Slay all her bullocks ; let them go down to the slaugh- 

[ ter : woe unto them I for their day is come, the time of their 

visitation. 

In the phrase, " Slay all her bullocks," the literal sense of " bul- 
locks " is possible, yet can not be adopted. The figurative sense 
corrcsponas to the course of thought and to Hebrew usage. Her 
" bullocks " are her fat and proud warriors and her princes. (See 
chap. 46 : 21, and Ps. 22: 12.) Their day of retribution has fully 
come. 



28. The voice of them that flee and escape out of the land 
of Babylon, to declare in Zion the vengeance of the Lord 
our God, the vengeance of his temple. 

In this prophecy two classes of people are spoken of as goii^ 
out from Babylon, yii. (1), the Jewish exiles (e, ^., ohap. 50 : ^ 
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and 5] : 6, 45), and (2) her oQier foreign population (abap. 50: 
16. etc.) In Uiis Tene the fotmeF class are thongbt of and an 
eznorted to proolaim in Zion, wliitber tber are soon to go, tfae 
vengeance wtiich the Lord has taken on Babjlon for her deatmo- 
tion of his temple. 

29. Call together the archers i^uiut Babylon : all ye 
that bend the DOW, camp against it round about; let none 
thereof escape: recompense her according to her vorkj 
according to all that Bne hath done, do unto her: for she 
hath been proud against the Lobd, against the Holy One 
of Israel. 

30. Therefore shall her young men fall in the streets, 
and all her men of war shall be cut off in that day, saith 
the Lobd. 

31. Behold, I am against thee, thou most proud, saith 
the Lord God of hosts: for thy day is come, the time that 
I will Tisit thee. 

32. And the most proud shall stumble and &11, and none 
shall raise him up: and I will kindle a fire in hia cities, and 
it shall devour all round about him. 

This description, "arobera" and "bowmen." applies well to the 

Medea and Peniana. The Lord takes special pains to abow that 

this curse on Babylon is for her pride ana for ber oppressive cra- 



■ 33. Thus saith the Lord of hosU ; The children of Israel 
and the children of Judah were oppressed together ; and all 
that took them captives held them &et; they refused to let 
them go. 

34 Their Redeemer u strong; The Lord of hosts u his 
name; he shall thoroughly plead their cause, that he may 
give rest to the land, and disquiet the inhabitants of Babylon. 

"Redeemer" is here need in its original, legitimate sense— one 
who rescues from bondage; who bnya off or recovers bj force the 
enslaved and oppressed. In ibis sense the Lord of hosts provea him- 
self the Redeemer of his captive people. Hia interposition would 
rave rest to his own land and to his people, Yestored and dwelling 
Uiere, while it would eqnallj give disquiet to the people of Babylon. 

36. A sword ia upon the Chaldeans, saith die Lord, and 
upon the inhabitants of Babylon, and upon her princes, and 
upon her wise men. 

36. A sword ia upon the Uars; and the; shall dote: a 
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sword 18 upon her mighty men; and tiiey shall be dis- 
mayed. 

37. A sword is upon their horses, and upon their char- 
iots, and upon all the mingled people that are in the midst 
of her ; and they shall become as women : a sword is upon 
her treasures ; and they shall be robbed. 

In T. 36 the word fbr " liars " associates the idea of pride — proad 
boasting men, perhaps with reference here to coniarers, fiEdse proph- 
ets, who pretend to superhoman knowledge, but know nothing. 

" They shall dote" — ^be senseless, under-witted. By reason of the 
invading sword their folly and the utter falsity of their pretensions 
to superior knowledge will become signally apparent 

38. A drought is upon her waters; and they shall be 
dried up : for it is the land of graven images, and they 
are mad upon their idols. 

In the phrase^ ^'mad upon their idols," the original words sugeest 
ideas which heighten the beauty and force of the passa^. ^lie 
word for idol means {)roperly terror^ an object of /ear. with refer- 
ence to the superstitious fear and dread with which the Qial- 
deans regarded their idols. The verb rendered " mad '^ means, in 
its simple form, to shine; then in its derived forms, to make a shine 
or show; to show off and to be proud of; then to do this to the 
extent of being silly, ridiculous, senseless, as here. In their pride 
and folly, they make themselyos supremely ridiculous by giving 
tiieir homage and worship to those senseless, powerless goos whom 
they honor because they are so much afraid of them. 

39. Therefore the wild beasts of the desert with the wild 
beasts of the islands shall dwell there, and the owls shall 
dwell therein : and it shall be no more inhabited forever ; 
neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation. 

40. As Grod overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
neighbor cUiea thereof, saith the Lord; ao shall no man 
abide there, neither shall any son of man dwell therein. 

The same thin^ in nearly the same words are in Isaiah's pro{^ 
ecy of the fall of Babylon (chap. 13 : 19-22) ; also in his prophecy 
of the ruin of Idumea (chap. 34: 13-15). The central ideas are, 

utter depopulation and occupation by wild animals. The word 

renderea "wild beasts of the islands " is thought by the best mod- 
em critics to mean the jackals, the howlers ^ an animal that makes 
night hideous with his yells. His characteristics place him be- 
tween the fox and the wolf. A desolation like mat of Sodom 

and Qomorrah is the extreme of ruin, beyond which all figures 
%nd comparisons fail us. 



41. Behold, a people aball come from the north, and a 
great nation, and many kings shall be raised up from the 
coasts of the earth. 

42. Thej shall hold the bow and the lance: they an 
cruel, and will not show mercy: their voice shall roar like 
the sea, and they shall ride upon horses, every one put in 
airaj, like a man to the battle, against thee, O daughter 
of Babylon. 

The prophet reiterates the &ct that her enemies oome from the 
north and are mighlr with the bow; and adds that thej ate an 
allied host, compmed of variouB natioDB. All this prophecy is 

wonderfully true to hlHtory. 

43. The king of Babylon hath heard the report of them, 
and his hands waxed feeble: anguish took hold of him, 
and pangs as of a woman in travaiL 

He account of BclshaHai (Dan. 5) and the records ufpro&ne 
history conspire to fulfill every word of this prophecy, Belahat- 
xar was in dismay and anguish; his night of leTeliy became bia 
nigbt of doom. 

44. Behold, be shall come up like a lion from die swell- 
ing of Jordan unto the habitation of the strong : but I will 
make tbem suddenly nm away from her: and who u a 
choaen man, that I may appoint oyer her ? for who u like 
me ? and who will appoint me the time ? and who it that 
shepherd that will stand before me ? 

45. Therefore hear ye the counsel of the Lord, that ho 
hath taken against Babylon; and his purposes, that he 
hath purposea against the land of the Qialacans: Surely 
the least of the flock shall draw Ihem out: surely he shall 
make their habitation desolate with them. 



46. At the noise of tlie taking of Babylon the earth is 
moved, and the cry is heard among the nations- 

The fall of Babylon Bhook the whole earth; the cry of it went 
{oiib among all the nations. No nation could be unaffected by this 
event She was the great central power in the whole eastern 
world. Hence, the shock of her fall was felt in every land like 
the shook of an eartbqoake. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

1. Thus saith the Lord; Behold, I will raise up against 
Babylon, and against them that dwell in the midst of them 
that rise up against me, a destroying wind; 

2. And will send unto Babylon fimners, that shall &n 
her, and shall empty her land : for in the day of trouble 
they shall be against her round about. 

3. Against hm, that bendeth let the archer bend his bow, 
and against him that lifteth himself up in his brigandine: 
and spare ye not her young men; destroy ye utterly all 
her host. 

4. Thus the slain shall fall in the land of the Chaldeans^ . 
and they that are thrust through in her streets. 

The subject of the previous chapter is continued and dosed in 

this. These four verses are the very words of the Lord. ^The 

last clause of v. 1 would be more simple if read, " I will raise up 
against those that dwell in the midst of my adversaries." etc., u e., 

a^inst the people of Babylon. ^A " destroying wind " is a very 

significant figure with the orientals where the fierce and terrible 
sirocco carries death in its blast 

5. For Israel haih not been forsaken, nor Judah of his 
God, of the Lord of hosts ; though Uieir land was filled 
with sin against the Holy One of Israel. 

6. Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and deliver every 
man his soul: be not cut off in her iniquity; for this ta 
the time of the Lord's vengeance; he will render unto 
her a recompense. 

The ensuing verses (5-13) are the words of the prophet In 

V. 5, " forsaken " means widowed, bereaved of her natural protec- 
tors and friends.— — ^In the phrase, "Though their land," etc., the 
word "Mou^A" misleads the reader to think the land referred to 
is that of Israel The original word can scarcely mean " though.'' 
It should be "/or," assi^ng one reason why the Lord interposes 
for the deliverance of his people. " Their land" is that of Baby- 
lon, and the reason therefore is the great pride and guilt of that 

city. ^In V. 6 the exhortation to flee out of Babylon is intended 

speciaUy for the Jews. 

7. Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lobd's hand, 
that made all the earth drunken : the nations have drunk^ 
of her wine; therefore the nations are mad. 

This golden Mrine-cup must be essentially the same as '* the wine- 
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Hcojrge upon maoj natioiis. Thia Terse Beema Datiirallj' to mean 
Ihat her influence had served to intoxicate the nationa with the 
spirit of national pride, idolatry, and oppression, and thus had 
mode them ripe for destructiDn. When they had become thiu 
ripe for ruin, Ood mads Babylon the minister of his Tengeaoc« 
also, to paaa roond to their lips the wine^up of his rebribution. 

8. Babjlon is suddenly fallen and destroyed: howl for 
her; take balm for her pain, if eo be she may be healed. 

9. We vould hare healed Babylon, but she la not 
healed: forsake her, and let us ep every one into bis own 
country : for her judgment reacheth unto heaven, and is 
lifted up even to the skies. 

" Toke balm," eto., addresses any giends she might hare— na- 
turally her allies, and more specifioally the foreign population re- 
siding there. The latter manifestly make the answer m v. 9. 

Uer case is hopeless; let us escape for our lires, and leave her to 
her doom.— 'Id the last dause of t. 9, "judgment" may mean 
either her calamitiu sent upon her of Ood in retributioD, or the tint 
because of which they were sent; more often the former; yet per- 
baps here primarily me latter. Her sins are so great, that noth- 
ing can be done to save her. OeBenius favors this seose, and cites 

Ezek. 7 : 23 to support it In the Hebrew idiom, any thing VMy 

great is said to "reach np to heaven," e. g., 2 Chron. 23: 9, "Ye 
uaTC slain them in a rage that reacheth up to heaven; " and Gen. 
11: 4 "A tower whose tmt may reach heaven ; " Dan. 4 : 22, " For 
thy iniquity reachetfa to heaven." So also Pa 35: 5, and 108: 4. 

10. The Lord hath brought forth out righteouanesB : 
come, and let us declare in Ziou the work of the Lobd 
our God. 

The prophet speaks in the name of the Jews. "The Lord hath 
brought forth our righteousness " in the sense of pleading and 
avenging onr canse and testifying his displeasure against our 
enemies and captors. Come and- let us praise him in oui holy 
temple and oi^, and speak of his deliverances Uiera. 

11. Make bright the anowa ; gather the shields : the 
Lord hath raised up the spirit of the kings of the Medes : 
for his device U against Babylon, to destroy it ; because it 
ia the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his t«mple. 

12. Set up the Btandard upon the walls of Babylon, 
make the watch 'strong, set up the watchmen, prepare the 
ambushes : for the Lobd bath both devised and done that 
nhich he spake against the inhabitants of Babylon. 

13. O thou that dwellest upon many waters, abundant 
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in treasures, thine end is come, and the measure of thy 
covetousness. 

Venes 11, 12, address their call to the enemiiss of Babylon. 

In the clause rendered *^ Gather the shields," the Hebrew verb 
means primarily to JilL Gesenius supposes it means here, Fill the 
shields with the soldier^s own body) t. &, put them on; while 
Maurer suggests the sense, ** Fill them with ou; " anoint them as a 
preparation for service, urging that this is in hannony ¥rith the 
preceding clause, "Polish the arrows," and oorresponds with Isaiah 

21 : 5, " Anoint the shields." ^This ruin of fetbylon is God's 

retribution for her sins especially against his temple. Y. 12 in- 
timates that ambushes would be among the agencies of this vic- 
tory, in which the prophecy and the history are at one. C^jrros 
took the city by a species of grand ambushment, turning the xiTer 
elsewhere and marching his anny into the city through its dry 

channel. ^V. 13 addresses Babylon as *^ dwelling npon many 

waters," with reference to her position on the Kreat fhiphrates, 
out of which she took large supplies of water for irrigation by 
canals, and thus literally " sat upon many waters." " The meas- 
ure of her covetousness had come " in the sense that God now set 
a limit to her greed and grasp after unrighteous gain, shown in 
the eiU3kction of unpaid labor from her hosts of captives. 

14. The Lord of hosts hath sworn by himself, saying^ 
Surely I will fill thee with men, as with caterpillars ; and 
they shall lift up a shout against thee. 

15. He hath made the earth by his power, he hath es- 
tablished the world by his wisdom, and hath stretched out 
the heaven by his understanding. 

16. When he uttereth kis voice, there ia a multitude of 
waters in the heavens; and he causeth the vapors to as- 
cend firom the ends of the earth : he maketh lightnings 
with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his treasures. 

17. Every man is brutish by his knowledge; every 
founder is confounded by tiie graven image: for his molten 
image is falsehood, and there ie no breath in them. 

18. They are vanity, the work of errors : in the time of 
their visitation they shall perish. 

19. The Portion- of Jacob t9 not like them ; for. he ia 
the former of all things: and Israel is the rod of his in- 
heritance : the Lord of hosts is his name. 

The prophet having stated the solemn affirmation of the Lord 
Jehovah that he will fill Babylon with armed foes, and they shall 
raise the shout of victory within her streets and palaces, proceeds 
to confirm it by descanting upon the power and majes^ of the 
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peat God as contrasted with tbe utter powerlessness of all the 
idols of the heathen. The e&tire passage irs. 15-19 appears in 
chap. 10 : 12-16^ where its pozpose is to guard the ca^ve Jews 
against being ensnared into iool-worship. The quotation is em- 
inently in place here. See the notes there. 

20. Thou art my battle-ax, and weapons of war : for with 
thee will I break in pieces the nations, and with thee will 
I destroy kingdoms ; 

21. And with thee will I break in jpieces the horse and 
his rider; and with thee will I break in pieces the chariot 
and his rider; 

22. With thee also will I break in pieces man and wo- 
man ; and with thee will I break in pieces old and young ; 
and with thee will I break in pieces the young man and 
the maid ; 

23. I will also break in pieces with thee the shepherd 
and his flock; and with thee will I break in pieces the 
husbandman and hb yoke of oxen ; and with thee will I 
break in pieces captains and rulers. 

24. And I will render unto Babylon and to all the in- 
habitants of Chaldea all their evil that they have done in 
Zion in your sight, saith the Lord. 

These verses seem to be addressed to Israel throughout If sO) 
their ultimate sense must be, not that the Lord used them as the 
immediate executioners of his retribution on guilty nations, but 
that /or their sakes^ because they were his people and bare his 
name, he would bring retribution on their enemies. This idea 
of retribution on Babylon for the evil they had brought on Zion 
before the very eyes of his people, stanos out prominently in 
Y. 24, and really underlies the whole passage. 

25. Behold, I am against thee, O destroying mountain, 
saith the Lord, which destroyest all the earth: and I will 
stretch out my hand upon thee, and roll thee down from 
the rocks, and will make thee a burnt mountain. 

26. And they shall not take of thee a stone for a corner^ 
nor a stone for foundations; but thou shalt be desolate 
forever, saith the Lord. 

Babylon, as a great sovereignty, had been an active volcano, 
belchine forth lava to desolate other nations. The Lord would 

Sut form his hand and roll her down as an avalanche is rolled 
own from tiio crest of the Alps, and would let her bum out. 
This blending of the figures of tbe volcano and the avalanche may 
not conform to the nicest rules of rhetoric, but none can say tfaie 
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conceptions are not grand, and their significance both clear and 

strong. That from her yast straotoreiB not a stone should be 

taken for the building of other cities, is a Tery extraordinary 
prophecy, since it quite reverses the common law. Yet this 
prophecy became true history. In fiict, large building stones were 
never there. Her immense structures were built of Brick, either 
sun-dried or kiln-burnt Hence the great mass of these materials 
lie to this day more or less decomporod in the mountiuns of rub- 
bish which mark the site of that once magnificent city. ^Bnt 

how came a prophet in Palestine to know that of the great struct- 
ures of Babylon, most of them as yet unbuilt, men should take 
away no comer or foundation-stone when they should lie in minsT' 
How else can such minute and improbable, yet truthful, predic- 
tions be accounted for except as inspired of God? 

27. Set ye up a standard in the land, blow the trumpet 
among the nations, prepare the nations against her, odl 
together against her the kingdoms of Ars^t, Minni, and 
Ashchenaz; appoint a captain against her ; cause the horses 
to come up as the rough caterpillars. 

28. Prepare against her the nations with the kings of 
the Medes, the captains thereof, and all the rulers thereof 
and all the land of his dominion. 

Ararat is the name of a mountain, and also of a province, in 
Central Armenia. — ^the mountain being that on which the ark 
rested after the flood. The name Ararat is Sanskrit, meaning 
*' the holy land," a name probably due to the traditions of Noah's 

ark *'Miniii" was a province adjacent; Ashchenaz lay still 

further north. These nations, having been previously conquered 
by Cyrus, furnished soldiers for the Medo-Persian armies in their 
invasion of Chaldea and siege of Babylon.— — ^Their horses are 
like the rough caterpillar in the sense of bristling with the glitter- 
ing war-weapons of their riders, of terrible aspect to the timid 
Chaldeans. 

29. And the land shall tremble and sorrow : for every 
purpose of the Lord shall be performed against Babylon, 
to make the land of Babylon a desolation without an 
inhabitant. 

30. The mighty men of Babylon have forborne to fight, 
they have remained in their holds : their mieht hath fiiil^ ; 
they became as women: they have burned her dwelling- 
places; her bars are broken. 

In the two last clauses of v. 30, it is not the Chaldeans, bat their 
enemies who have ^* burned her dwelling-places and broken her 
bars." 
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SI. One poet ahall run to meet another, and one mes- 
senger to meet another, to show the king of Babylon that 
bia dty is taken at one end, 

32. And that the paas^ee are slopped, and the reeds 
they have burned with fire, and the men of war are 
afirighted. 

The word rendered "post" means a courier, a ranner. It need 
not surprise na that in this vast city, whose outer wall, according 
to Herodotus, was sixty miles in circumference, one end miKht be 
taken by the enemy some dme before the other end would bear 
the tidings. Those runners report to the king that the gates open- 
ing from the city to the rirer which ran throudi its ceotei, are 
seized by the enemy; that the reeds (palisades) with which the 
banks were fortified to prevent an enemy from gaining acoess to 
the ci^ through the river-bed, were burned with fire, and that the 
Chaldean soldiers were panio-BDtittea. No history could desoriho 



the prosreseive steps of this assault and capture with c 
cisioD tnan this prophecy written by Jeremiah before tJ 
walls of Babylon were even built. For all reliable history testifies 



that Nebuchadneiiar was the great builder of Babylon ; tluit nearly 
all of its vast structures, inoluding (he ci^ walls and the defences 
along the river bank, were either built or rebuilt by him. Yet 
the prophet saw things that were not as though thev were, and 
so put on record this wonderfully minute accoont of their capture 

33- For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
The daughter of Babylon u like a threshing-floor, it ii time 
to thresh her: yet a little while, and the time of her har- 
Test shall come. 

34. Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon hath devoured 
me, he hath crushed me, he bath made me an empty yea- 
sel, he hath swallowed me up like a dragon, be Hath filled 
his belly with my delicatea, ne hath cast me out. 

35. The violence done to me and to my flesh be upon 
Babylon, shall the inhabitant of Zion say ; and. My blood 
upon the inhabitants of Chaldea, shall Jerusal^ say. 

The fizures of the thresh log-floor and of the harvest are com- 
mon in the Hebrew poets to indicate the destruction of cities and 
the slaughter of their people. (Isa 21: 10 and IT: 5; dmos 
1:3; Mic.4: 13; Joel 3: 13; and Rev. 14: 15, 18.) The ancient 
threshing instrument was a heavy roller, ridged with iron, drawn 
by animals, and made to orush both the straw and the grun with 
areat force. Hence it vividly represented the instruuents of 

Jehovah's vengeance on guil^ nations. In vs. 34 and 35, 

Jodah and Jerusalem speak, leooguiiiiig the &U of Babylon as 
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God'i rigl&teous retribution for her violence agunst the holy citf 
' and people. This is one of the most prominent thonghta in this 

entire prophecy against Babylon, the object being to assure the 
' exiles that the Lord remembered and would yet aTenge them; 

would break do¥m Babylon and release them to return to tiieir 

own land. 

86. Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Behold, I will plead 
thy cause, and take yengeance for thee; and I will dry op 
ker sea, and make her springs dry. 

37. And Babylon shall become heaps, a dwellixig-}daoe 
for dragons, an astonishment, and a nissing, without aa 
inhabitant. 

38. Thev flhaU roai together like Bona ; Aey shaU yeB 
as lions whelps. 

39. In their heat, I will make their feasts, and I will 
make them drunken, that they may rejoice, and sleep a 

, perpetual sleep, and not wake, saith the Lord. 

i ■ 40. I will bring them down like lambs to the slaughter, 

like rams with he-goats. 

J *^Her sea" means her waters, those of the Euphrates and 3b 

vast artificial lakes and canals, constructed with immense labor tn 
retain and duly distribute the waters of the rirer for irrigation and 

for other uses. ^V. 39 seems to mean that while the princes and 

the elite of Babylon wore reveling in their gorgeous festive haiin^ 
heated with wine, and exulting over the captured vessels of Jeho- 
vah's temple, God himself would help to make their feasts, giving 
them to drink of the wine-cup of his fury in the sense so vividly 
expressed Jer. 25: 15-36. This dreadful wine-cup, which both 
begets infatuation and forebodes destruction, brou^t upon the 
drunken princes of Babylon a long sleep, from which thev never 
waked. Hosts of them, like Belsmizzar, on that fatal ni^t slept 
their last sleep ! 

41. How is Sheshach taken I and how is the praise of 
the whole earth surprised I how is Babylon become an as- 
tomshment among the nations! 

See the criticisms on the word "Sheshaoh" in the notes on 
cha]^. 25 : 26. The explanation there approved which assumes its 
original significance to be a thicket^ ana its derived sense here to 
be a dense mass of buildings and people, has some support in the 
parallel clause, ^* The praise of the wnole earth." It is iJso very 
plain that there is no enigma in the name '^ Skeshaeh" — no attempt 
to conceal the true idea, since Babylon, her well-known name, is 
spoken in the same breath. 

42. The sea is come up upon Babylon: she is covered 
with the multitude of the waves thereofl 
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43. Her cities are a desolation, a dry land, and a wilder- 
ness, a land wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any 
son of man pass thereby. 

44. And I will punish Bel in Babylon, and I will bring 
forth out of his mouth that which he hath swallowed up : 
and the nations shall not flow together any more unto him ; 
yea, the wall of Babylon shall mil. 

The vast plains aroond Babylon were flooded hj the Euphrates 
in its great freshets, presenting the appearance ot an inland sea. 
Compare vs. 13, 36. To reguate these inundations, Nebnchad- 
nezzar, with immense labor, constructed a vast reservoir, an in- 
land lake, and then cut eanals from this lake to irrigate the 
country when water was needed. But when the huge brick 
structares of Babylon became heaps of ruins, these canals and 
eyen the river itself were blocked up, and the whole plain was 
flooded during large portions of the year. Consequently, it passed 
from a state of most luziuiant fertihty to one of utter barrenness, 
a vast quagmire, a continent of mud, marsh, bog, miasm, desola- 
tion ! Tnus was this wonderfully minute, and to human view improb- 
able prophecy, literally fulfilled. ^Bel, the chief and patron god of 

Babylon, is Uiought of as having taken into his stomach the vast 
amount of treasures brought into his temple; but in righteous judg- 
ment, the Great Qod compels him to disgorge it 1 The nations shall 
no more ^^Jbw together" making their lone pilmmages with votive 

offerings to his shrine. ^The word rendered " flow together^" is 

the same which represents the confluence of the nations to Jeho- 
vah's temple " in the latter days," (e. a., Isaiah 2 : 2, Mic. 4 : 1, 

Jer. 31 : 12.) ^That the walls of Babylon should fall, was a great 

event which such a prophecy could not omit Herodotus, an eye- 
witness, describes this double vrall, an outer and an inner; the 
outer, three hundred and thir^-seven and a half feet high ; eighty- 
five feet thick ; with one hundred sates of brass. It was the won- 
der of the age ; indeed, of the world. Tet, under the mighty hand 
of God, how easily it wbs made to fall I 

45. My people, go ye out of the midst of her, and de- 
liyer ye eyery man his soul from the fierce anger of the 
Lord. 

46. And lest your heart fiednt, and ye fear for the rumor 
that shall be heard in the land ; a rumor shall both come 
one year, and afler that in another year shcdl come a rumor, 
and yiolence in the land, ruler against ruler. 

47. Therefore 'behold, the days come, that I will do 
judgment upon the grayen images of Babylon : and her 
whole land snail be confounded, and all her slain shall fall 
in the midst of her. 

y. 46 presupposes that the Lord will give his people timely 
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warning when to flee from Babylon. Yet lest, if the alarm shoald 
be delayed to the last moment and then come suddenly, tiieir 
panic would be a serious evil, the Lord will provide a gradual 
series of gentler warnings and thus a£Ebrd them ample time for an 
easy escape. The case is quite analogous to the notice given by 
our Lord to his disciples to flee from t^rusalem before its'destruo- 
tion by the Romans. 

48. Then the heaven and the earth, and all that is there- 
in, shall sing for Babylon : for the spoilers shall come unto 
her firom the north, saith the Lord. 

All heaven and earth exult over the fall of Babylon. So cmel 
had been her sway and so just is her fearful doom that this retri- 
bution is grateful to all good beings in the universe. The fiu;t of 
deserved retribution brin^ a sense of relief and of^ exquisite joy, 
renewing our trust in a righteous Qod and refreshmg our hearts 
with the assurance that the myriads of his creatures shall have 

peace and bliss under his righteous and beneficent reign. ^All 

the richer was this exultation over her fall because the everlast- 
ing memorials of it in her mountain piles of ruins, half covered 
by the sea, were God's index-finger nointing to her sin I With 
horribly cruel oppression, she had ariven whole armies of her 
war-captives to their tasks in digging canals, making brick, and 
building city walls and kings' j^aces. Now the walls, thrown 
down or falhng, fill up the canals and witness to all ages of €k)d'8 

hand in the fall of proud and cruel Babvlon. See this verse 

developed remarkably in Rev. 18 : 20 and |9. Also in Isaiah 44 : 
23, and 49 : 13. 

49. As Babylon haih caused the slain of Israel to fisdl, 
so at Babylon shall fall the slain of all the earth. 

50. Ye that have escaped the sword, go away, stand not 
still : remember the Lord afar off, and let Jerusalem come 
into your mind. 

There being no Hebrew verb expressed, corresponding to " hath 
causedy" the Hebrew idiom requires us to supply the verb to &«, 
thus : as Babylon has been for the fall of the slain of Israel, etc, 

t. «., has devoted herself successfully to their destruction. ^The 

prophet had repeatedly exhorted the exiles to flee out of Babylon. 
Here he adds, When once out of her, make no halt; fix not your 
abode there ; but remember the Lord your Gk>d from afar, and let 
Jerusalem come into your mind to kindle your tender affection for 
her and awaken earnest longings to return thither. 

51. We are confounded, because we have heard reproach : 
shame hath covered our faces ; for strangers are come into 
the sanctuaries of the Lobd'b house. 
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This is what the exiles are supposed to say when exhorted to 
think of their own Jerusalem. ^*lt is sad " (say they) " to think 
of her; we remember how the heathen reproached us, and how 
they lud unclean hands upon the most holy things of the house of 
our God." 

52. Wherefore behold, the days come/ saith the Lord, 
that I wiU do iudgment upon her graven images : and 
through all her land the wounded sh^ groan. 

Naturally this allusion to the insults offered by the heathen to 
the temple of God, arouses his indignation, and he declares that 
the time shall come when he will bring retribution upon her 
craven images — as if to show that the G^ of Israel is mightier 
tar than the gods of Babylon. 

53. Though Babylon should mount up to heaven, and 
though she should fortify the height of her strength, yet 
firom me shall spoilers come unto her, saith the Lobd. 

There was the utmost fitness in this thought Thoueh Babylon 
could cany her walls, not merely to the height of 337 feet, but up 
to heaven itself, and make her lofty heights ever so strong, yet how 
easily could the Lord find spoilers to ulj her low and desolate. 

54. A sound of a cry eometh from Babylon, and great 
destruction from the land of the Chaldeans : 

55. Because the Lord hath spoiled Babylon, and de- 
stroyed out of her the great voice ; when her waves do roar 
like great waters, a noise of their voice is uttered : 

56. Because the spoiler is come upon her, even upon 
Babylon, and her mighty men are taken, every one of 
their bows is broken : for the Lord (rod of recompenses 
shall surely requite. 

Among numerous other indications of the ruin of Babylon, we 
have here the fearful outcry of terror at her MI, coupled also with 
the crash and the roar when her lofty towers and walls are seen 
in vision to fall to the ground. In the last clause of v. 55, " Her 
waves that roar like great waters," are probably her enemies 
rushing upon her with the shout of victory, and m point of the 
ruin mey bring, resembling a mighty inundation. The next 
clauses show that the mind of the writer is on the invading hosts 
of spoilers. 

57. And I will make drunk her princes, and her wise 
men, her captains, and her rulers, and her mighty men: 
and they shall sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, saith 
the King, whose name U The Lord of hosts. 
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See T. 39 and notes tfiere. Here this feaHdl rebibalioil is 
fbroibly ascribed to tlu9 great " King of nation, whose name m 
Jehoyan of hosts." It was as the God of nations, governing them 
in righteousness and bringing on them deserred retribatiQii, that 

he had brought this judgment on Babylon. 

68. Thus saith the Lord of hosts; The broad weIIb of 
Babylon shall be utterly broken, and her hieh gates shall 
be burned with fire; and the people shall uibor in vain, 
and the folk in the fire, and they shall be wearj^ 

This closing verse of this elaborate prophetic description muna 

nt> the most vital &ots. ^The broad walls of Babylon, thonrii 

e^htv-five feet broad, and built apparently for immortalitv, shall be 
utterly broken. The original implies that their foundanons shall 
be laid naked, the very ground on which they stood being made 
bare. Her hundred loffy gates shall be burned with fire. The 
armies of captives whose labor she employed for years in their 
erection, will a{)pear to have spent their strength and toil in vain, 
working and building only for the fire to destroy. And they shall 
be utterly exhaustecL past idl power to recuperate their strength. 
This is the sense of ** being weary." Hab. 2: 13 treats of the 
same subject, and was perhaps in the mind of Jeremiah. ^Re- 
ferring to the wonderful structures of this great city, and the atter 
ruin that came over them so signally, George Rawlinson writes: 
^^The most remarkable fact connected with the magnificence of 
Babylon, is the poorness of Ihe materials with which such won- 
derful results were produced. The whole country being alluvial, 
was entirely destitute of stone, and even wood was scarce and of 
bad quality, being yielded only by the palm-groves which fringe 
the course of the canals. In demult ot these (the ordinary ma- 
terials for building) recourse was had to the sod of the country, 
in many parte an excellent clay ; and with bricks made from this, 
either sun-dried or baked, the vast structures were raised, which, 
when they stood in thoir integrity, provoked comparison with the 
pyramids of Egypt, and which, even in their decay, excite the 

astonishment oi travelers." ^Few events of ancient nistory have 

been more celebrated or better known than Uiose which embody 
the primary fulfillment of these prof^ecies against Babylon — ^ita 
famous conquest by Cyrus at the head of the allied armies of 
Media and Persia. Herodotus and Xeno^bon, both deservedly 
among the highest authorities in Grecian history, have lent their 
genius to embellish and their ^eat names to confirm the essential 
facts in that wonderful revolution which overthrew the Chaldean 

empire and planted the Medo-Persian upon ito ruins. One of 

the most Striking points in this prophecy is ite minuteness of 
detail. The reader who shall carofully group together all the 
minute and special points of this prophecy, will find himself 
already possessed witn the ^at facte of tiiat wonderful history. 
Let him note that Babylon is here a great city of vast extent; of 
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lof^ and broad walls; of a large foreign population, who scattered 
and fled each to his own count^ ; that her Kings and princes were 
reveling in a drunken debauch on that fatol night; that her 
armies were panic-smitten and forbore to fight; that tidings first 
came to the King that his city was taken at one end; that "tiie 
passages" from the city to the river were seized by the enemyj 
and the palisades that fortified those points were burned; that her 
broad walls were leveled to the ground; that a fearftil ruin ulti- 
mately swept over her, and left nothing but emptiness and deso- 
lation; that the sea covered her; and, in another line of facts, that 
her destroyers came from the north ; that tiie Modes were promi- 
nent among them; that there were many other great nations com- 
bined with them in this final conflict; that they were armed with 
tiie bow, etc.— these are a portion of the definite points made in 
this prophecy, all which are definitely confirmed by historians 
who never read Jeremiah, and who, if they had, could have no 
interest in making out a fulfillment of his prophecies. Tet when 
Jeremiah wrote, Vie Babylon of the great Chaldean dynasty was 
yet in great measure to be made. Its immensely broad and lofty 
walls were yet to be built Gyrus was yet unborn. The great 
Median power was scarcely Known. The divine providences 
which brought up those northern kingdoms, developed their 
strength and effected their combination, were yet to be unfolded. 
What mortal eye could pierce into that darkness of yet unmade 
history? What human line could fathom those depths of the 

distant future ? ^Verily this cometh only of the vnsaom of Him 

who "calleth the things that are not as though they were," and 
who can read to moiws their yet unmade history, because it is 
his province to shape the making of all human history. 

59. The word which Jeremiah the prophet commanded 
Seraiah the son of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, when he 
went with Zedekiah the king of Judah into Babylon in 
the fourth year of his reign. And this Seraiah was a quiet 
prince. 

60. So Jeremiah wrote in a book all the evil that should 
come upon Babylon, e/ven all these words that are written 
against Babylon. 

61. And Jeremiah said to Seraiah, When thou comest 
to Babylon, and shalt see, and shalt read all these words ; 

62. Then shalt thou say, O Lord, thou hast spoken 
against this place, to cut it off, that none shall remain in 
it, neither man nor beast, but that it shall be desolate 
forever. 

63. And it shall be, when thou hast made an end of 
reading this book, thai thou shalt bind a stone to it, and 
cast it into the midst of Euphrates : 

16 
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64. And thou shalt say, Thus shall Babylon sink, and 
shall not rise from the evil that I will bring upon her: 
and they shall be weary. Thus &r are the words of Jer- 
emiah. 

This passage stands here as a sequel to the prophecy agaiost 
Babylon comprised in chap. 50 and 51 : 1-58, showing especially 
that the prophet, having written it, committed it to Seraiah to 
carry to mbylon — ^he being one of the attendants of king 2Me- 
kiah in his journey to Babylon in the fourth year of his reien. 
Seraiah was directed, on arriving at Babylon, to read tais 
prophecy ; then to repeat certain words here recited ; and, finally, 
to bind a stone to this roll and sink it in the Euphrates, sayini^ 
" Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise from the evil whi(£ 
I will bring upon her; and they shall be weary," t. e., exhausted 

so as never to regain their national vigor and vitality. ^This 

Seraiah was not the one who bears this name in chap. 36: 26, 
nor the other who bears this name in chap. 40 : 8, as is shown 
by the name of his father, Neriah. But ne was a brother of 
Baruch, and therefore of a family who were warm and fast 
friends of the prophet. Seraiah manifestly held a place of 
responsible trust under Zedekiah. The clause rendered in our 
Bible " Seraiah was a quiet prince," does not mean merely that 
he was a man of quiet habits or disj^osition ; but probably that he 
was captain of the caravan on this joumev, havmg the responsi- 
bility of directing the place of their nightly encampments and 
rest. The original is literallj, " The prince or leader of the r«<*," 
the baitings for rest on their journey. The man who bore this 
responsibility probably had the general charge of the caravaa 

The genuineness of this passage (vs. 59-64) is strenuously de- 
nied by Rosenmliller and by some other German critics. He 
maintains it to be incredible that Jeremiah should send such a 
prophecy to Babylon at a time when it was of the utmost conse- 
quence to conciliate and preserve the good-will of the Chaldeans, 
and especially that ho should send it in company with the Jewish 
king wno went there for this special purpose; and further, that no 
man in his senses would destroy the permanent record of such a 

Erophccy and leave it existing only in the memory of those who 
ad heard it once road, when its value depended chiefly on its being 
actually in the hands of men both before and afler the events it 
purported to predict should transpire. He is confident therefore 
that it was subjoined by some compiler at a later day, his object 
being to excite a higher admiration for this prophecy by faUely 

dating it before its actual productioa In my view, the grounds 

on which these critics deny the genuineness of this passage are 
mainly misconceptions of the case. For (1.) It is not affirmed or 
even intimated tnat this prophecy was reaa to the Chaldeans^ or 
was intended to be brougnt to their knowledge, certainly <U thai 
time. Tho current strain of the prophecy shows that it was de- 
signed specially for the Jewish exiles. It contained numerous ex- 
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hortations to them personally, adapted to prevent them from be- 
coming firmly settled there; to assure them, that in due time 
Babylon would be overthrown, and that her fall would bring their 
release and be the signal for their return to their native land ; 
also, to assure them of God's continued remembrance of their na- 
tion and of his righteous retribution on Babylon for her cruel 
oppression of their people, and for her destruction of their temple. 
Ihcse points and such as these show plainly why this prophecy 
was sent to Babylon. It might at some future period have been 
brought to the knowledge of me Chaldeans for their moral benefit 
There is nothing in this account to show that Seraiah read it to 
them at this time. (2.) It is simply an assumption to suppose that 
the only copy of this prophecy was sunk into the Euphrates, so 
that no record of it remained for the exiles. For if so, whence 
came the copy which has come down to us ? ^There was an ob- 
ject in sinking one copy in the Euphrates. The symbolic act 
would naturally make a strong impression of the great truth which 
it taught But inasmuch as the prophecy was intended for the use 
of the exiles not of that generation alone, but of the next no less, 
and onward at least till the fulfillment of these predictions and the 
^eat restoration, and even onward through all coming time, noth- 
ing forbids us and all these considerations require us to suppose 

that Seraiah retained a copy for these purpose^. With these 

views of the case, the objections to its genuineness disappear, 
and ample reasons are apparent for all the transactions here stated. 

The casting of this stone into the Euphrates stands among 

the symbols of the Apocalypse (chap. 18: 21). "A mighty angd 
took up a stone like a great mill-stone and oast it into the sea, 
saying. Thus with violence shall that great city, Babylon, be 
thrown down, and shall be found no more at all. ' The striking 
significance and force of this symbol stand out boldly in this use 
of it by the revelator John. He has borrowed largely from this 
prophecy of Babylon to fill out the description of his Babylon.— 
The closing words of the chapter — "Thus far are the words of 
Jeremiah " — ^may be taken either as referring to this special por- 
tion, chap. 50 and 51 ; or to all Uie chapters of this book up to this 
point The choice between these two views is important in its 
Dearings upon the authorship of chap. 52, since in the former 
case this fast chapter might be written by Jeremiah, but not 
in the latter. 1 incline to the latter view, viz., that the state- 
ment refers to all that precedes, and therefore was designed to 
show that this last chapter is not from his hand. On the former 
supposition there seems to be no satbfactory reason for the state- 
ment 
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CHAPTER LII. 

I see no serious objection to the sopposition that this chapter 
was placed here by some compiler of Jeremiah's prophecies — ^per- 
haps, and even probably, Ezra. The reasons in favor of this view 
are: the statement vnth which the previous chapter closes, to the 
effect that, so far^ Jeremiah was the author, but (as is implied) no 
farther; also the fact that nearly the whole of this chapter may 
have been copied almost verbatim from 2 Kings 24: 1^20, and 
25 : 1-21, 27-30-1. e., all this chapter except vs. 28-30. These 
three verses are precisely such as we migjht expect Ezra to add. 

It is by no means unnatural that a iudicious compiler should 

deem it important to append to such a book of prophecies a suc- 
cinct historical sketch oi the fall of Jerusalem, toe disposal made 
of the captives, and the ultimate fortunes of their surviving king 
Jehoiachin. If Jeremiah had written this chapter, there is no 
reason apparent why it should not have come in its natural order 
with chap. 39, where, in vs. 1-10, he gives his account of the 
capture of the city. If these views are correct, this chapter should 
appropriately have been styled, not Jeremiah^ chap. o2, but ^^A 
supplement to Jeremiah by {he compiler^ 

1. Zedekiah was one and twenty years old when he be- 
gan to reign, and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. 
And his mother's name was Hamutol the daughter of 
Jeremiah of Libnah. 

2. And he did that which was evil in the eyes of the 
Lord, according to all that Jehoiakim had done. 

3. For through the anger of the Lord it came to pass 
in Jerusalem and Judah, till he had €ast them out n*om 
his presence, that Zedekiah rebelled against the king of 
Babylon. 

4. And it came to pass in the ninth year of his reim, 
in the tenth month, in the tenth day of the month, ^ai 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon came, he and all his 
army, against Jerusalem, and pitched against it, and built 
forts against it round about. 

5. So the city was besieged unto the eleventh year of 
king 2^ekiah. 

6. And in the fourth month, in the ninth day of the 
month, the famine was sore in the city, so that there was 
no bread for the people of the land. 

7. Then the city was broken up, and all the men of 
war fled, and went forth out of the city by night by the 
way of the gate between the two walls, which was by the 
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king's garden; (now the Chaldeans were by the city round 
about:) and they went by the way of the plain. 

8. But the army of the Chaldeana pursued after the 
king, and overtook Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho; and 
all his army waa scattered from him. 

9. Then they took the king, and carried him up unto 
the king of Babylon to Riblah ia the land of Hamath; 
where he gave judgment upon htm. 

10. And the king of Babylon slew the sous of Zedekiah 
beforo his eyes : be slew also all the princes of Judah in 
Riblah. 

11. Then be put out the eyes of Zedekiah ; and the king 
of Babylon bound him in chains, and carried him to Baby- 
lon, and put him in prison till the day of his death. 

See not«a on 39: 1-7. This account U gomewhat more full 
thaa that given by Jeremioli in chap. 39. The alluaion to the 
Lord's anger as the cause of this judgment, Jeremiah omits in his 
historic sketch, doubtless for tJie reason that he tiod bo often de- 
clared it in his propheciea. Wo also learn hero vkere king 

Zedekiah was OTertsken, and that he was kept in prison at Baby- 
Ion till his death. 

12. Now in the fifth month, in the tenth day of the 
month, which i«m the nineteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon, came Nebuzar-adan, captain of the guard, 
vihieh served the king of Babylon, into Jerusalem, 

13. And burned the house of the Losd, and the king's 
house; and all the houses of Jerusalem, and all the houses 
of the great men, burned he with fire : 

14. And all the army of the Chaldeans, that were with 
the captain of the guard, brake down all the walls o^ Jem- 
lalem round about. 

This acconat of the destruction of the oitj by fire la somewhat 

more minute than that given by Jeremiah (39: S). The Chal- 
deans manifeatly meant to make the destruction of the valuable 
buildings and of the cit; walls complete, so as to leave nothbg 

of any value standing. Comparing v. 12 with 2 Kings 25 : e, 

we have a discrepancy of three days — the formor namine the 
tenth day, and the latter the seventh. It has been suggeaicd that 
the latter )pves the day Nebuchadncizar started from Kihlah; the 
former, the day be arrived at Jeraaolem. 

15. Then Nebuzar-adan the captaia of the guard carried 
away captive eertain, of the poor of the people, and the reri- 
due of tne people that remained in the dty, and thoee that 
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fell away, that fell to the king of Babylon, and the rest 
of the multitude. 

16. But Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard left 
certain of the poor of the land for vine-dressers and for 
husbandmen. 

In disposing of the still surviving population, the Chaldean 
policy seems to have been to take away all the princes and nobles, 
and all men of any considerable wealth or social position ; all who 
had gone over to them during the war and the siege ; and a por- 
tion of the poor. But a few of the poor, said by Jeremiah (39 : 10) 
to bo those who *' had nothing," tliey " left for vine-dressers and 
husbandmea" It seems probable that they were left, not so much 
for the sake of keeping up the cultivation of the vineyards and of 
the soil, as because it would not pay to take them to Babylon as 
captives, and they could get a subsistence in Judea. 

17. Also the pillars of brass that were in the house of 
the Lord, and the bases, and the brazen sea that was in 
the house of the Lord, the Chaldeans brake, and carried 
all the brass of them to Babylon. 

18. The caldrons also, and the shovels, and the snuffers, 
and the bowls, and the spoons, and all the vessels of brass 
wherewith they ministered, took they away. 

19. And the basins, and the fire-pans, and the bowls, and 
the caldrons, and the candlesticks, and the spoons, and 
the cups ; that which was of gold in gold, and that which 
was of silver in silver, took the captain of the guard away. 

20. The two pillars, one sea, and twelve brazen bulls 
that were under the bases, which king 8olomon had 
made in the house of the Lord: the brass of all these 
vessels was without weight 

21. And concerning the pillars, the height of one pillar 
was eighteen cubits ; and a fillet of twelve cubits did com- 
pass it ; and the thickness thereof was four fingers : it was 

! hollow. 

I 22. And a chapiter of brass toas upon it : and the height 

j of one chapiter was five cubits, with net-work and pome- 

granates upon the chapiters round about, all of brass. The 
second pillar also and the pomegranates were like unto 
these. 

23. And there were ninety and six pomegranates on a 

; side; and all the pomegranates upon the net- work were a 

i hundred round about 

I The captors were careful to take &om the temple evexy thing 
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made of the prociooH matala, pild, Bilvor, or brass. The Chal- 
deans did cot fiod the temple in theao lespecta aa SoIomoD left 
it, for it had been plundered of its treaButes at least once, i. e., 
b; bliishak, kins of Eg^t (1 KiD^ 14: 25-28, and 2 Chron. 12: 
9, 10). lie took nwBv not only its stores of precious treasare, 
but its shields of solid gold, in phvco of which Kehoboam subaU- 

tuted shields of brass. This record of the pillaging of tho 

temple by the Chaldeans hod a deep and painful interest to the 
pious JevB, whose hearts cherished all the saorcd things of their 
temple with the tendorost lore and roTerence. Moreover, those 



vessels, eacrile^ouslv torn away, became historio. They were kept 
* " ' ' m dunnF the whole period of the captiri^ ; came to view 
relry of the impious BelshBiior, whose pro&nation of 



them in his pride and wine aroused the wrath of God and pealed 
his doom; and, finally, those of ehiof value (if not all) were brought 
forth bv Cyrus, put into the bands of the exiles, and carefiulT 
restoTou to their place in the second templa (See Eim 1 : 7-11.) 
Hence the record deaerres a place here, although its details may 
not possess any spoaial interest to readers in the present age. 

24. And the capt^ of the guard took Seraiah the chief 
priest, and Zephaniah the second priest, and the three 
keepers of the door : 

2o. He took also out of the city a eunuch, which had 
the chai^ of the men of war; and seven men of them 
that were near the king's person, which were found in the 
city; and the pTincipal scribe of the host, who mustered 
the people of Uie land; and three-score men of the people 
of the land, that were found in the midst of the dtv. 

26. So Ifebuzar-adan the captain of the guard took 
them, and brought them to the kmg of Babylon to RihliJi. 

27. And the King of Babylon smote them, and put them 
to death in Kiblah in the land of Hamath. Thus Judah 
■was carried away captive out of his own land. 

This b the sad record of thoto priests, princes, and chief men 
who suffered death. We have reason to suppose that moat, if not 
til of them, were deeply implicated in the fearful guilt of the 

nation's apostasy from Qod. Riblab was the head-quarters of 

the Chaldean king. At this time he was there, and not at Jeru- 
salem. 

28. This u the people whom Nebuchadrezzar carried 
away captive: in Uie seventh year three thousand Jews 
and three and twenty: 

29. In the eighteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar he carried 
away captive iirom Jerusalem eight hundred thirty and two 
persons: 
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30. In the three and twentieth year of Nebuchadrezzar, 
Nebuzar-adan the captain of the guard carried away cap- 
tive of the Jews seven hundred fortjr and five persons: all 
the persons were four thousand and six hundrea. 

By this account, caf)tives were taken from Jerusalem to Babylon 
at three different periods. There was still a fourth, not named 
here, viz., in the fourth year of Jehoiakim and first year of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, or, rather, just before he ascended his throne. 
(See 2 Kings 24: 1-4, and 2 Ghion. 36: 5-7, and Dan. 1 : 1-5.) 

^The first-named in this list, viz., in the seventh year of Nel> 

uchadnezzar, was at the close of the three months' reign of 
Jehoiachin, after the death of his fiither Jehoiakim, who reigned 
eleven years— i. e., unto the seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar. 
(See 2 Kings 24: 10-16. and Jer. 24: 1, and 29: 1. 2.) — -The 
second in this list, said nere to have been in the eignteenth year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, occurred at the final capture and destruction 
of Jerusalem, and is put in his nineteenth year in v. 12. These 
two accounts are manifestly independent, and may both be very 
nearly accurate. The time may have been near the point where 

his eighteenth year closed and his nineteenth began. The 

third in this list is not noticed elsewhere, but without doubt took 
place after the murder of Gedaliah, and very probably was sug- 
gested by the unsettled state of things in Juaea. Perhaps it was 
in connection with the invasion of Egypt by the Chaldean king. 
(See chap 41 : and 44: 30 and 46: 25, 26.) 

31. And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth year 
of the captivity of Jehoiachin king of Judah, in the twelfth 
month, in the five and twentietn day of the month, thctt 
Evil-merodach king of Babylon, in the first year of his 
reign, lifted up the nead of Jehoiachin king of Judah, and 
brought him forth out of prison, 

32. And spake kindly unto him, and set his throne 
above the throne of the kings that were with him in 
Babylon, 

33. And changed his prison ^rments: and he did con- 
tinually eat bread before him all the days of his life. 

34. And far his diet, there was a continual diet given 
him of the king of Babylon, every da^ a portion until the 
day of his deaui, all the days of his life. 

Essentially, this passage occurs at the close of the second book 
of Kin^ (chap. 2d : 27-30V Jehoiachin was the lineal heir to 
the Jewish throne. While Nebuchadnezzar lived, he was kept in 
prison as a prudential measure to forestall an uprising or the 
exiles. At his death Evil-merodach, his son and successor, in^ 
mediately released the long-imprisoned Jewish king. ^'^To lift 
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up the h«ad " of one in priwn !■ a somewhat unbigucius phrue, 
as appears in the a§e of itOen. 40; 13, 19, 22, whero, in the case 
of the chief butler,_ it was naed iu the good sense of restoriog bim 
to favor and pmJCion ; bat in the case of the baker, in the bad 
seoHe of liftine him np by hii head. Here it has the good Bcnae. 

'It ia donbtfii] whether either this good fortune or his hfe 

contiuaed long, since his patron-king reigned but two ^ears. The 
canon of Ptolemj, Abjdenas, and Berosus all ooncnr in this dale 
for his reign. He was murdered bj Neriglissor, a Babjloniaa 
noble, who was hia sister's husband. The murderer immediatelT 
ascended the throne. An old Jewish tradition runs that Bvil- 
morodoch was thrown by his stem &ther into prison; there fell 
into the eocietr of the imprisoned Jewish king, and formed a [wr- 
Bonal Bttaoiunent. of whtcn this royal favor wu one of the mi^. 



LAMENTATIONS. 



Among all the orientals, poetry and masic lend their aid to the 
expression of grief. The Hebrews give a liberal space in their 
literature to elegiac song in the form of plaintive elegies in com- 
memoration of the virtues of the dead, and in sad recollection 
of great calamities. The reader will at once recall the elegies of 
David upon the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 1: 17-27); of 
Abner (2 Sam. 3: 33, 34), and of Absalom (2 Sam. 18: 33). 
Jeremiah prepared a similar elegy on the death of Joeiah 
(2 Chron. fc : 25, 26). See remarks on the Hebrew customs of 

mourning in notes on Jer. 9: 17-20. In the same strain, though 

more extended, are these "lamentations" over the fall of Jeru- 
salem, the defeat of her armies, the murder of her priests and 
princes, the fearful slaughter of her young men and maidens, and 
the utter desolation of her holy temple. The third chapter is 
chiefly occupied with the prophet's own personal trials and sor- 
rows. The whole is in Hebrew poetry. The first four chapters 

are acrostic. In chapters 1, 2, and 4 the successive verses begin 
with the successive letters of the Hebrew alphabet, twenty-two in 
number; while chapter 3 is composed in triplets of verses, each, 
verse in the first triplet beginning with the first letter of tho 
alphabet, and each verse of the second vrith the second letter, 
etc. This artificial arrangement would aid the memory, and may 

have been also a matter of literary taste. In their moral tone, 

these "lamentations" naturally partake somewhat deeply of the 
general character of such compositions among the Jews of that 
age. They are thoroughly elegiac. It follows almost or quite of 
necessity, that they contemplate the great subjects of pubbc grief 
as seen upon their human side, and not merely as they would 
appear when considered in the light of a moral discipline sent of 
GkhI, or in the light of that fearful apostasy from Gkni which called 
for a retribution so signal as this. Yet coming from the hand of 
such a prophet as Jeremiah, we might naturally expect occasional 
allusions to the moral causes of these calamities — some recogni- 
tions of the anger of a just God, and some confessions of national 
sin. Such, in fact, we find. If we ask, Why is there no more 
confession of sin, and why no more of Uiose views of their case 
which are taken from the side toward God? the answer may per- 
(370) 
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haps be found in the general Iuwb of audi clegiuo oompositioiu, 
ana in the consideratioa that Jeremiah wrote for tite peo[Je to 
Bing and chant in their eocrod music, and therefore mignt not 
think it wise to deriate veiy far from the established stylo of each 
compositions. It is safe to presume that, as a oonscientioug and 
thoroughly good man, he ^ndged as wisely as he conld how much 
of what was properly elegiac, and how mnch of moral application, 
of confession, and of prayer for mercy might best be introducea 

in this plaintive song. In this view of the prophet's plan and 

purpose, let us not foreet that the Dirine Spirit niided his thought 
ana his pen. That he was an inspired prophet admits of no 
qnesdon. There is nothing in this Book of Lamentatione to 
militate a^inst its inspiration. It had a noble moral purpose. 
It availed itself most wisely of a current usage in regard to public 
lamentations in order to give direction to the feeUng of publio 
erief. and so to turn to good account the chastened sensibiliw of a 

deeply stricken people. The subject precludes all special mes- 

sages from the Lord, whether of a prophetic or hortatoi; char- 
acter. It would be out of place to look for them here. The 
phrase so oft recurring in me other book of Jeremiah, "Thus 
saith the Lord of hoste," does not occur in all this book. The 
oul^ passage that seems in any wise prophetic ta chap, i: 21, 22, 
which gives an outlook upon the future doom of Edom and (he 

torminalJon of calamity on Zion. In reference to the pointa 

above disouescd, it should bo distinctly noted that the third chap- 
ter differs widely in its general scope from all tlie others. It is 
thorougiily personal to the prophet, giving his own experiences, 
and not those of the people. There was gw>d reason for his recit- 
ing thus his own personal trials and gnefs. It was adapted to 
secure for him the sympathy of at least the more considerate 
among the people, and would help them to appreciate his char- 
acter and his work. Wo have reason to bo thankful for this 

chapter. All the other chapters were prepared for the use of the 
people, and were designed to represent their actual feelings of 
grief and sorrow, as also to lead them on to a proper recognition 
of the hand of the Lord, and into a spirit of due confession of sia 

and prayer for pardon, It is clear that this elegy was written 

after the fall otthe oi^ and the destruction of the temple. But 
whether written apeciallj for the exiles in Chaldea, or specially 
for those in E^pt, or for bolh indiscriminately, the book aObrtfs 
no decisive data to show. Yet inasmuch as the remnant that 
went into Egypt were mostly cut off b;y the judgmento of God, 
while those who went to Chaldea multiplied and ultimately fui^ 
Dished the returning pilgrims who replanted Judea and rebuilt 
Jerusalem, it can not well be doubted that Ihia book was sent U> 
them, and by them preserved with the other sacred books, Jere- 
miah understood vei^r well that the hope of the future Zion lay in 
that par^ and not in the £^rfptian, and henoe would have a 
special reason for whatever e^rt he oould make for their moral 
culture. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1. How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of peo- 
ple! how is she become as a widow! she that wa8 great 
among the nations, and princess among the provinces, how 
is she become tributary! 

It was truly sad to stand as Jeremiah did upon the ruins of 
this great and beautifal city, once thronged with ^ple, once 
great and honored among the nations — now like a widow in her 
weeds of mourning, or as one doomed to tribute under some for- 
eign yoke. 

2. She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on 
her cheeks : amon^ all her lovers she hath none to com- 
fort her : all her friends have dealt treacherously with her, 
they are become her enemies. 

3. Judah is gone into captivity because of affliction, and 
because of great servitude : she dwelleth among the heathen, 
she findeth no rest: all her persecutors overtook her be- 
tween the straits. 

Beautifully personifying Jerusalem as a lone and desolate 
female, the prophet sees her weeping sorely through the live-long 

night, her cneeKs furrowed with tears. ^By "her lovers" are 

meant those foreign nations, Egypt and Chaldea, with whom she 

had been in alliance. "Gone mto captivity because of affliction 

and because of great servitude " seem to assign the moral reasons 

for her fall. If so, the clew is doubtless found in Jer. 34. ^In 

the last clause of v. 3, "between the straits" is precisely "in the 
midst of her straitness " — the figure being that of a hunter who 
has driven his game into close quarters where it can not escape. 

4. The wavs of Zion do mourn, because none come to 
the solemn roasts: all her gates are desolate: her priests 
sigh, her virgins are afflicted, and she is in bitterness. 

6. Her adversaries are the chief, her enemies prosper; 
for the Lord hath afflicted her for the multitude of her 
transgressions : her children are gone into captivity before 
the enemy. 

" The ways of Zion " are the highw^s of usual travel from oil 
the remote districts of the land up to Zion, those that were trav- 
eled by the people coming up to the three great annual feasts. 
All these are now desolate. The highways themselves join in the 
general moumini^, as if under a sense of desolation.— —Her 
adversaries are "at the head," t. «., in power, and doing iheii 
pleasure. 
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6. And from tte daughter of Zion all her beauty is 
departed : her princes are become like harts that find no 
pasture, and tnejr are gone without strength before the 
pursuer. 

7. Jerusalem remembered in the days of her affliction 
and of her miseries all her pleasant things that she had in 
the days of old, when her people fell into the hand of the 
enemy, and none did help her: the adversaries saw her, 
and did mock at her sabbaths. 

"Like hartt" — the male deer, who, finding no pasture, srows 
weak and unable to escape by Sight before hia potBuers. So are 

the people of Judab. In v, t the order of thought is that all 

her pleasant things were remembered by her in Uioee days of 
affliction when her people ffell into the hands of her enemies, etc 

In the first part of the verse, the word rendered "her miseries" 

IB more definite; "her vanderinffi" when driven abroad into cap- 

tavity. The last word Oesenius givea, not "her sabbaths," but 

" her calamitdes," " destructions." The Hebrew word for sabbath, 
whioh means to c£iue &om labor, paaseB in its derived forms to 
the meanine, A^in^ maile to eetae from prosperi^ and even from 
existence. That her eoemieB mocked her miseriea and desolations 
gives a very apposite sense. 

8. Jerusalem hatb grievously sinned; therefore she is 
removed: all that honored her despise her, because thev 
have seen her nakedness: yea, she sigheth, and tumetn 
backward. 

9. Her filthiness is in her skirts; she remembereth not 
her last end; therefore Bhe came down wonderfuUv: she 
hod no comforter. O Lord, behold my afflictioa : tor the 
enemy hath magnified himself. 

Theo 

verses, t _ _ . . , 

fladod from society. The other atlnsions are sufficiently obvious. 
This conception gives a sad view of the disbonored and dis- 
graceful &11 of that magnificent but polluted city. Beoanse 

she would not remember her last end; would not think of the 
fearful consequences of such a life, and of the final ruin which 
the Ijord had solemnly Uireatened ; .therefore "she came down 
wonderfully." 

10. The adversary hath spread out his hand upon all 
her pleasant things: for she hath seen that the neathea 
entered into her sanctuary, whom thou didst command tkat 
they Bhould not eater into thy congn^tion. 
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11. All her people sigh, they seek bread; they have 
given their pleasant things for meat to relieve the soul: 
see, O LoBD, and consider; for I am become vile. 

The Hebrew rendered " meat to relieve the seal," means pre- 
cisely food to restore one's lost or vraning vitality, and thus pre- 
serve life. 

12. Is U nothing to you, all ve that pass by? behold, 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which 
is done unto me, wherewith the Lobd hath afflicted me in 
the day of his fierce anger. 

Maurer ar^es strongly that this first clause meansi Be not for 
yourselves alone, aU ye that pass by ; pass me not with scorn or 
even neglect; but pause, think, and see if there be any sorrow 
like mine, etc. There is nothing to indicate a question. He 

appeals in part to Arabic usage A)r authority. ^m the middle 

of the verse, "My sorrow which w done unto me," would be 
more true to the original thus: "My sorrow wherewith I am 
vexed or afliicted;" since the verb carries in itself the senao of 
bringing evil on one, and not merely the sense of doing. Doing 
sorrow is harsh. 

13. From above hath he sent fire into my bones, and it 
prevaileth against them : he hath spread a net for my feet ; 
he hath turned me back; he hath made me desolate and 
faint all the day. 

The fire which God sends firom above is lightning — a terrible 
figure to represent the fire which God sent into the very bones of 
the suffering victim. 

14. The yoke of my transgressions is bound by his hand : 
they are wreathed, and come up upon my neck : he hath 
made my strength to fall ; the Lord hath delivered me into 
their hands, /roni whom I am not able to rise up. 

15. The Liord hath trodden under foot all my mighty 
men in the midst of me: he hath called an assembly against 
me to crush my young men: the Lord hath trodden the 
virgin, the daughter of Judah, o» in a wine-press. 

Figures of speech are multiplied ; a yoke on her neck, made up 
of her sins ana bound by the nand of God, against which she has 
no strength; the Lord "treading under foot her mighty men;" 
making all their strength of no account; and finaUy treading 
down the daughter [whole people] of Judah as grapes are trodden 
in a wine-press. 
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16. For these things I weep ; mine eye, mine eye runneth 
down with water, because the comforter that should relieve 
my soul is far from me: my children are desolate, because 
the enemy prevailed. 

17. Zion spreadeth forth her hands, and there u none to 
comfort her: the Lord hath commanded concerning Jacob, 
that his adversaries ehmdd be round about him: Jerusalem 
is as a menstruous woman among them. 

"I weep" does Dot here teprcBent the prophet personally, but 
the people. The words are shaped for Ihar ueo. No doubt Jere- 
miuh felt all these griefs deeply as s personal aSlictioo, but his 
words bore are wriUen for the public mourning of the people — ' 
probably to be chanted on their last days. 

18. The Lord is righteous ; for I have rebelled against 
his commandment: hear, I pray you, all people, and behold 
my sorrow : my virgins and my young men are goue into 
captivity. 

19. I called for my lovers, hut they deceived me: my 
priests and mine elders gave up the ghost in the city, while 
they sought their meat to relieve their souls- 
It was well BTCry way that the prophet should embody in this 

plaintive elegy this just and pertinent confession; "The Lord is 
just, and 1 have rebelled against him."— ^ — In v. 19, "My bvera" 
(as in T. 2) are the nations with whom she had been in (dliauoe, 

and whose idols she bod imported and worshiped. "Meat to 

relievo their souls" is here said of animal food, as in v. 11. 

20. Behold, O Lord ; for I am in distress : my bowels 
are troubled; my heart is turned within me; for I have 
grievously rebelled: abroad the sword bereaveth, at home 
there is as death. 

Hero, na usual with the Hebrews, the bowels are the sent of 
mental pain, — ^— "I have grievously rebelled" is another word of 
confession, recof^nizing her sin as the cause of her sufferings. 

21. They have beard that I sigh ; there U none to com- 
fort me: all mine enemies have heard of my trouble; they 
are glad that thou bast done U: thou wilt bring the day 
that thou hast called, and they shall bo like unto me. 

22. Let all their wickedness come before thee ; and do 
unto them, as thou hast done unto me for all my trans- 
gressions: for my sighs are many, and my heart u &int. 
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wiili retribation. (See Obadiah 10-16; Ps. 137: 7, and Ezek. 
25: 12-17.) H ere, as in y. 12, the yerb rendered ^^do" means 
to do eyil to one; to afflict It is a prayer or a prediction that 
God woold afflict them as he had the Jews for their transgressions. 



CHAPTER II. 

The strain of this chapter goes first to show that God has 
brought on Zion these fearful calamities for her great sins; and 
then to spread before the Lord the details of her sufferings as an 
appeal to his compassion. 

1. How hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zion 
with a cloud in his anger, and cast down from heaven 
unto the earth the beauty of Israel, and remembered not 
his footstool in the day of his anger I 

2. The Lord hath swallowed up all the habitations of 
Jacob, and hath not pitied : he hath thrown down in his 
wrath the strongholds of the daughter of Judah ; he hath 
brought them down to the ground: he hath polluted the 
kingdom and the princes thereof. 

The "cloud with which the Lord coyered Zion" is an image 
of sore calamity. The beauty and glory of Israel haye fallen with 

a great fall as from hcayen to earth. In the phrase, ^^PoUtUed 

the kingdom and its princes," the original means to pierce, mar, 
mutilate, to disfigure, and consequently to treat with reckless 
disregard, as if they were no longer sacred in his eyes. 

3. He hath cut off in his fierce anger all the horn of 
Israel: he hath drawn back his right hand from before 
the enemy, and he burned against Jacob Hke a flaming 
fire, which devoureth round about. 

4. He hath bent his bow like an enemy : he stood with 
his right hand as an adversary, and slew all that were 
pleasant to the eye in the tabernacle of the daughter of 
Zion : he poured out his fury like fire. 

The " horn," as usual, is an emblem of power. The Lord had 

broken down all the military strength of the Jews. In the next 

clause, the Hebrew mi^ht mean either that God had withdrawn 
his right hand as one wno would help his people no more, or that 
he had caused the ridit hand of his people to turn back before 
their enemy. The intimate sense is substantially the same on 
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eillier oonstracUon. V. 4 abom that Qod'a right hand was tamed 

ogainat them. Those who were "pleasaDt to the eye in the < 

tonts of Zioa," and whom "the Lord Blew," were the men of wnr, 
the soldiers of her army, than whom none others could be more 
intereating in the ejres of a besieged and imperiled people. 

5. The LoBD was as an enemy : be hath swallowed up 
Israel, he hath swallowed up all her palaces: he hath 
destroyed his strongbolda, and hath increased in the 
daughter of Judah mourning and lamentation. 

6. And he hath Tiolently taken away his tabernacle, as 
if it viere of a garden ; be batb destroyed his places of the 
assembly: the Lord hath caused the solemn feasts and 
sabbaths to be foi^tten in Zion, and bath despised in the 
indignation of his anger the king and the priest. 

V. 6 alludes to the tempoTary teots erected in gardens to oc- 
conunodate Uie gardener while his tender plants need constant 
nnrsing and irrigation, or his ripened fruiU require protection. 
These would naturally be removed when the occasion for their 
use hod passed by. So God had removed his dwelling-place, the 
temple in Zion, ae if it were only a temporary shelter.— — Of all 
the sad things in the fall of Jerusalem, this was the saddest, that 
her solemn assemblies were broken up; her solemn feasts and 
sabbaths were all forsaken and even forgotten. 

7. The LosD hath cast off his altar, he bath abhorred 
bis sanctuary, he hath given up into the band of the 
enemy the walls of her palaces; they have made a noise 
in the house of the Lord, as in the day of a solemn feast. 

8. The Lord hath purposed to destroy the wall of the 
daughter of Zion : be batb stretched out a line, he bath 
not withdrawn bis hand from destroying; therefore be 
made the rampart and the wall to lament ; they languished 
together. 



things. He had discarded his altars; he had abhorred his sano- 
tuarj, and had abandoned those sacred courts te the rude sacri- 
lc)(iouB hands of the heathen. They bod thronged her halls with 
A noisT crowd, like that of the great festivals — like it in numbers — 
far unlike it in their purpose and work. Remarkably the He- 



9. Her gates are sunk into tbo ground ; he hath de- 
stroyed ana broken her bars : her king and her princes 
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are among the Gentiles : the law is no more; her prophets 
also find no vision from the Lobd. 

10. The elders of the daughter of Zion sit upon the 
ground, and keep silence: they have cast up dust upon 
their heads ; they have girded themselves with sackcloth : 
the virgins of Jerusalem hang down their heads to the 
ground. 

Beautifully this elegy groups together those elements which 
made Jerusalem the joy of the whole land ; not her gates and burs 
alone, but her kin^ and princes, her administration of law, and 
her prophets receiving visions from the Lord. All these had ^one. 
Few objects remain to be seen in the now desolate city, and uiese, 
how sad I A few old men sitting on the ground in silence, cast- 
ing dust upon their heads and girded with sackcloth 1 Virgins 
with their neads bowed down to the very earth I 

11. Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are troubled, 
my liver is poured upon the earth, for the destruction of 
the daughter of my people ; because the children and the 
sucklings swoon in the streets of the city. 

Jeremiah speaks here in his own behalf^ ^ving utterance to 
the grief of his heart. Yet any Jew who should read or chant 
this plaintive song mi^ht use these vrords of himself as expressing 

his own bitterness of soul. "My liver is poured upon the 

earth," conceives of himself as mortally wounded, his liver trans- 
fixed with some deadly shaft This is the figure, the significance 
of which is that his heart is broken with ^ief^ and that he feels 
himself ready to die for the anguish of his soul. Job (16 : 13) 
has the same figure: "His archers compass me about; he cleay- 
eth my reins asunder, and doth not spare ; he poureth out my gEdl 
upon the ground." 

12. They say to their mothers, Where w com and wine? 
when they swooned as the wounded in the streets of the 
city, when their soul was poured out into their mothers' 
bosom. 

Young children are dying with hunger in their mother's arms, 
faintly imploring corn and wine with tneir expiring breath. 

13. What thing shall I take to witness for thee ? what 
thing shall I liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? 
what shall I equal to thee, that I may comfort thee, O 
virgin daughter of Zion? for thy breach is great like the 
sea; who can heal thee? 

The import of the first clause seems to be, What Hsan I say to 
comfort thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? Can I name another 
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city that hu au&ered as thou hast, or paint another scene of cruel 
woo like thino, that the aenso of ejinpathf in sorrow maj bring 
some poor yet possible relief? This Beems to be the strain of the 

Terse. The Brat verb rendered "un'fneaj," means primarily to 

reiterate, to say e, thing over and over. Following the consouaDta 
rather than the vowels for tho true reodinf:, the word will be in 



B primary form, where the sense — (o letlify against — is not well 
(tablished. Besides, this sense u not in harmony with the strain 
of the passage. Hence I prefer the sense above indicated, ■'. «., 
"I know not bow to affora thee even the poor relief of naming 
another city or people that has sutTored as thou hast What can 
1 Bay more to assuage thy sorrow? or to what can I compare it?" 
In this the prophet assumes tho well-known law of sufferiDS, that 
the sufferer finds a sort of relief in hearing of other woes like his 

own. " Breach," in more modem phrase, would bo, thy crash, 

diy breaking down. "Great like the sea" gives a sense of its 

vastness, magnitude. 

14. Thy prophets have seen vain and fooliah thiDgs for 
thee: ana tliey have not discovered thine iniquity, to turn 
away thy captivity ; but have seen for thee falao burdens 
and causes of banishment. 

Very pertinently the prophet refers to this active and prolific 
caoBC of her ruin, the influence of the false prophets. The reader 
will recall the freqnent allusions to the false prophets in the other 
hook of Jeremiah, chap. 2; 8, and 5: 30, 31, and 14: 13-lG, and23: 
9-*0. and 27; 14-18, and 29: 8, 9. The visions which they saw 
for the people were vain and foolish, fhlse, and without good sense. 
They did not remove tho cloak which concealed the sins of the 
people — so the original implies ; but had suffered those sins to 
remain hidden from view, and indeed had done what they could 
to keep them out of sight. If they had honestly exposed those 
sins, tney migot bave forestalled the captivity and saved the 

nation. The word rendered " causes of banishment," means 

teductioiu, things that seduced her the more deeply into sin. 

15. All that pass by clap ikeir hands at thee; they hiss 
and wag their head at the daughter of Jerusalem, taying, 
la this flic city that men call The Perfection of beauty, The 
Joy of tho whole earth ? 

16. All thino enemies have opened their mouth against 
thee : thev hiss and gnash the teeth ; they say, We have 
swallowed her up: certainly this is tho day that we looked 
for; we have found, we have seen it 

All tho eiprcBsions in theBe verses bum with scorn and hate. 
The enemies of the Jews taunted them bitterly in their ML The 
Scriptuiea charge this specially upon Edom, a people who should 
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have honored and loved the Jews as descended in colaunon with 
themselves from the oldest patriarchs, Abraham and Isaac. But 
a deep-seated envy and hate seem to have been cherished among 
them as a national sentiment (See Obadiah 10-16, and Ezek. 
25: 12, and 35: 5.) 

17. The Lord bath done that which he had devised ; he 
hath fulfilled his word that he had commanded in the days 
of old: he hath thrown down, and hath not pitied: and 
he hath caused ihine enemy to rejoice over thee, he hath 
set up the horn of thine adversaries. 

True to his mission as a prophet, and to his sense of the great 
sins of the people, Jeremiah returns contindallj to this vital truth, 
The Lard has brought this calamity on the people /or their sins. He 
had threatened it long centuries ago. (See Deut 28: 15-67, and 
Lev. 26 : 14-39.) Now that the day of vengeance can be delayed 
no longer, he hath thrown down his Zion without pity ; hath Uh&l 
her adversaries to power, and let them rejoice over her falL 

18. Their heart cried unto the Lord, O wall of the 
daughter of Zion, let tears run down like a river day and 
night : give thyself no rest ; let not the apple of thine eye 
cease. 

This outcry of their heart unto the Lord seems not to have been 
the intelligent prayer of conscious guilt imploring mercv, but 
rather the simple outburst of grief, making its dumb, unreneoting 
appeal to the compassion of God and man. The next verse does 
indeed speak of praying for the life of their young children dying 
with hunger ; but there is no confession of guilt, no distinct prayer 
for mercy. The whole description corresponds to what we mast 
suppose to have been the actual feelings of those%nitten Jews — a 
fearful moral distance from God ; very little sense, if any, of their 
own guUt, or of the demands upon them for confession and repent- 
ance ; but hearts wrung with anguish, imploring compassion and 
pouring out the gushing floods of their emotion in bitter tears and 
wailings. It would seem that the prophet shaped this part of his 
elegy to the known sentiments of tne people, and did not give full 
expression throughout to his own better views of the duty of re- 
pentance, confession, and submission. 

19. Arise, cry out in the night; in the beginning of the 
watches pour out thy heart l&e water before the face of 
the Lord : lift up thy hands toward him for the life of thy 
young children, that faint for hunger in the top of every 
street. 

20. Behold, O Lord, and consider to whom thou hast 
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done this. Shall the women eat their fruit, and children 
of a span long? shall the priest and the prophet be slain 
in the sanctuary of the Lobd? 

"At the beginning of the watches" — ^the point when the first 
of the three night-periods commences ; thus give up the long and 

weary night to prayer and grief Obviously the general strain 

in these verses is the appeal of deep misery for compassion. In 
v. 20 they beseech the Lord to consider who these sufferers are. 
Here are mothers compelled by remorseless hunger to eat their 
own babes, infants still borne imon their arm^ which is the sense 
of the original, rendered "chilaren of a span long;" literally, 

children of the handj i, «., borne on the hand. ^Here, too, are the 

priest and the prophet slain in the very sanctuary I Alas 1 it is a 
sad picture, and tne Lord would surely have felt the most tender 
compassion over it, and indeed would never have either done or 
permitted it but for the presence of awful sin which he " could 
not pardon." Those motners had burned some of their own chil- 
dren in the fire to Baal and Moloch. Those prophets and priests 
had utterly apostatized from God, and vrith their prodigious in- 
fluence had arawn the whole people away from even common 
morality, and from the worship of the true God to the mad wor- 
ship of idols. 

21. The young and the old lie on the ground in the 
streets: my virgins and my young men are fallen by the 
sword; thou hast slain them in ^e day of thine anger; 
thou hast killed, and not pitied. 

The sad picture of the murders and the slaughter of war still 
continues. Young and old lie promiscuously in their blood; 
virsins and young men have fallen before the sword. The Lord 
bad slain them in his anger, and had seemed to have no pity. 

22. Thou hast called as in a solemn day my terrors 
round about, so that in the day of the Lord's anger none 
escaped nor remained: those that I have swaddled and 
brought up hath mine enemy consumed. 

As in the solemn assemblies on the national Jewish festivals, 
the people came in crowds and thronged the courts of the temple, 
so tne Lord had now summoned the awful terrors of war and 
carnage to throng thick around, so omnipresent indeed that none 
could escape. Even those who were yet in helpless infancy the 
cruel enemy had utterly destroyed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In the interpretation of this chapter, we must assume either 
that Jeremiah spoke of himself, or o/" the people— ;/br himself, or 
Jot tlie people — ^giving his own personal experience, or the experi- 
ence of the people as a whole. It is of very considerable conse- 
aucnce to settle this question in the outset. 1 accept the former 
leory, viz., that Jeremiah here speaks of and for hiznaelf, giving 
his own personal experiences, and not specially those of the people, 
and on uiese grounds: (1.) Portions of the chapter will by no 
means apply to the people, but do apply to the prophet perfectly; 
t. g.^ V. 14 and vs. 4^-6o. (2.) The greater part of the chapter is 
in a much higher tone of piety than the other chapters in this 
book of Lamentations. We have had occasion to note in chapters 
1 and 2 that the writer seemed studiously to adapt the religious 
tone to the state of the people rather than to give full expression 
to his own religious feelmgs. We are almost surprised to find its 
tone so low. But here we see Jeremiah himself. (3.) The whole 
chapter should be compared with the scattering notices through- 
out the prophecies of Jeremiah which give us his personal ex- 
periences; e.g.^ chap. 11: 18-23, and 12: 1-6, and 15: 10-21, 
and 17: 15-18, and 18: 18-23, and 26: 12-15. This comparison 
goes far to show that this chapter must be the record of the same 
experiences. The similarity is very remarkable. (4.) The fact 
that in a few verses the prophet uses the plural number {e.g.^ vs. 
22 and 40-47) does not bear against this theoiy, for m those 
points he might very naturally include the people with himsel£ 
The prophet never lost his patriotism. He never ceased to love 
his own people, nor to identify himself with their interests and 
destinies, (a.) It was for every reason appropriate that Jeremiah 
should devote one chapter in this book to nis personal experi- 

■ ences. They were a part of the record of the nation's calamities, 
a part that could not be wisely omitted from his book of prophe- 
cies, and was not; a part which for like reasons should appear 

' in these plaintive elegies. ^It is not quite obvious why this 

portion should be arranged in the veiy middle of the book rather 

than at the beginning or the end. In vs. 1-18, the prophet's 

personal plaint is unbroken. It can scarcely be called by any 
softer name than complaint It is certainly the dark side ^and a 
veiy dark one) of his views of the Lord's dealings with himselfl 

Vs. 21-39 are in a far more hopeful and submissive strain, 

indicating that the prophet has now very just views of God'a 
mercy and compassion, and of his wise ana good ends in afflicting 

his people. Tn vs. 40-47, he speaks for Sie people as well as 

for nimself, beginning with admirable exhortations, and passing 
on to a plaintive recital of their common calamities. Then in 
vs. 48-64 the prophet returns to his own sore trials, not here so 
much from God as from his countrymen. 
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1. I am the man thai hath seen affliction by the rod of 
his wrath. 

2. He hath led me, and brought me into darkness, but 
not into light. 

3. Surely against me is he turned ; he tumeth his hand 
against me all the day. 

4. My flesh and my skin hath he made old; he hath 
broken my bones. 

5. He hath builded against me, and compassed me with 
gall and travail. 

6. He hath set me in dark places, as they thai he dead of 
old. 

7. He hath hedged me about, that I can not get out: 
he hath made my chain heavy. 

8. Also when I cry and shout, he shutteth out my 
prayer. 

The first seventeen verses remind the reader continually of Job. 
I can not avoid the conclusion that Jeremiah was familiar with 
the book of Job, and found some j^tification of sympathy in the 
thought of a similarity between his own case and that of tilie an- 
cient patriarch. Hence he makes free use of the figures and ex- 
pressions that occur in the book of Job. We had occasion to 
notice the same thing in the imprecatory passage (Jer. 20: 14-18) 
which so resembles the words of Job m cursing his birthday 
(Job 3). In this passage the reader may compare v. 4 with Job 
7: 5, and 16: 8; and v. 7 with Job 3: 23, and 19: 8; and v. 8 
with Job 30 : 20. 

9. He hath inclosed my ways with hewn stone; he hath 
made my paths crooked. 

10. He was unto me (» a bear lying in wait, and as a 
lion in secret places. 

11. He hath turned aside my ways, and pulled me in 
pieces: he hath made me desolate. 

12. He hath bent his bow, and set me as a mark for 
the arrow. 

13. He hath caused the arrows of his quiver to enter 
into my reins. 

The imitation of Job is yet more striking in this passage. Com- 
pare V. 10 with Job 10: 16; v. 12 with Job 16: 12-14; and 
V. 13 with Job 6: 4, and 16: 13. It is impossible to say whether, 
apart from such imitation of another author, Jeremiah would have 
used language that reflects so severely upon Qod. It is often the 
case that this law of attraction and sympathy very decidedly 
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modifies and shapes an author's language. The implication in 
vs. 9, 11, is particularly to be noticed: "He hath made mjr paths 
crooked;" "He hath turned aside my wa^s." The verb in this 
last clause has commonly the bad sense oi seducing into sin. In 
the present case, we must interpret Jeremiah to ss^ only, The 
Lord hath led me into paths of sore trialj where I found myself 
involved in constant reproach from my people; in more or less 
peril of my life; in no small sufibrin^ under imprisonment and 
torture; and an immense amount of heart-sorrow in benevolent 
labors for a people who could not be won back to penitence and 
to God. We ought to be very slow to interpret Jeremiah's words 
to mean that Gkd seduced him into sin. 

14. I was a derision to all my people ; and their song 
all the day. 

See notes on Jer. 20: 7, 8. Those horribly wicked men who 
withstood Jeremi^, not only charged him with treason and sought 
to suppress his influence by violent persecution, but they mani- 
festly plied the weapons of derision and scorn. This was cruelly 
painful to his sensitive heart, because it so weakened his hope of 
reclaiming and saving a people whom he tenderly loved. 

15. He hath filled me with bitterness, he hath made mo 
drunken with wormwood. 

16. He hath also broken my teeth with gravel stones, 
he hath covered me with ashes. 

17. And thou hast removed my soul far off from peace: 
I forgat prosperity. 

" Covered me with ashes." Some critics, following the Septna- 
pnt and Jerome, render this, " He hath/e(/ me with ashes." This 
18 more directly in line with the thought that immediately pre- 
cedes. Yet our translation is good, and seems to be best sus- 
tained by the Hebrew. 

18. And I said, My strength and my hope is perished 
from the Lord : 

19. Remembering mine affliction and my misery, the 
wormwood and the gall. 

20. My soul hath them still in remembrance, and is 
humbled in me. 

21. This I recall to my mind ; therefore have I hope. 

This passage is at once difficult and important. Its difficulty 
comes partly from the fact that the verbs rendered, ^' remember- 
ing," V. 19, and "hath still in remembrance," v. 20, are both in 
ambiguous forms. The original in the former case may be either 
the infinitive or the imperative; and, in the latter, may be cither 
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the third person femininei or the second mascaline; t. e., either 
"Mv soul (feminine) "strondv remembers^'* or, "Thou" (Lord) 

"will surely remember." ^The passfu^ is specially important 

as being at the point of transition from despondency to hope, £rom 
the tone of sad complaint to the tone of joyous submission and 
grateful trust It would be exceedingly gratifying if we were able 
to trace accurately the mental processes by which this remarkable 

transition is made. Critics ai£f^r widely in their interpretation 

of this passage. In my view, the choice lies between the two 
following constructions, of which the former makes the transition 
at the beginning of v. 19; the latter at the beginning of y. 21. 
^The former may be exhibited thus : " Then I said, My con- 
fidence and hope have perished from the Lord;" I have no more 
good to expect nrom him. Then, as if the very name of the Lord, 
and the very strangeness of this despairing speech had started a 
new train of thou^t, he turns to prayer: "Lord, remember my 
affliction and my wandering; the wormwood and the gall. Thou 
wilt surely remember them, and my soul bows low" Qpon itself ,* 
as it were). Then v. 21 moves off in cheerful tone : "This I bring 

back to my heart, and upon it I rest in hope," etc ^The other 

construction is essentially that of our received translation, thus : 
" My confidence and hope have perished from the Lord ; thinking 
only of my affliction and my wanderings, etc., my soul remembers 

them intensely, and sinks in deep despondency within me." 

Then, reflecting more deeply, I recall to mind what is brought 
forward in the next verse of Gk)d's great mercies, and I build my 

hopes there. ^This construction supposes that the word " thisj 

at the beginning of v. 21, looks not to what precedes, but to what 
follows, xhe location of the Hebrew words strongly favors its 
reference to what precedes. ^I incline to favor the former con- 
struction. ^Tbe nrst part of this chapter (say vs. 1-41) strongly 

reminds us of Ps. 77. It would seem that Jeremiah must have 
had that touching psalm in his mind's eye. That psalm, like this 
passage, besins witn despondency, but closes with exultant hope : 
"Thou boldest mine eyes waking; I am so troubled that I can 
not speak. .... Will the Lord cast off forever? Will he 
be favorable no more ? Is his mercy clean gone forever ? Hath 
Qod forgotten to be gracious ? Hath he in anger shut up his tender 

mercies ?" ^Then suddenly checking this strain of despondency 

and of implied reflection upon God, he says, " This way of ihinJc- 
ing and speaking makes mb sick;" I can not bear it; itprostrates 
my moral streo^gth. " Let me rather recall the years of Grod's right 
hand, the glorious works of tilie Lord and his wonders of old." 
Then recalEng and dwelling upon these, his heart so lately sinking 
begins to rise, and now it soars and exults in the majesty of Jeho- 
vah and his loving-kindness to his people.— —Jeremiah passes 
through a similar transition from sad complaint to sweet submia- 
sion ; from a strain which represents Qod as dealing severely with 
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him, to one which sees only goodness and meroj in Uie sorest 
afflictions sent from the Lord. Of the dark side of this con- 
trast, it is much easier to show that there aare such phases in the 
experience of good men, than to show that they are morally right 
In the first ^art of this chapter Jeremiah said what he tboo^t and 
felt; hat this thinking and feeling were his moral weakness, of 
which, no doubt, he repented deeply before God. Hence it does 
not stand before us on the sacrea pa^e for our imitation. It is 
here because it is a true record oi his heart-experiences in his 
hours of terrible depression, and not because it is a commendable 
B<yle of Christian thought and feeling. 

22. It 18 of the Lobd's mercies that we are not con- 
sumed, because his compassions fail not 

23. They are new every morning: great is thy fiuthful- 
ness. 

V. 22 reads literally, " The mercies of Jehovah !— for we perish 
not; for his compassions fail not" The first clause may well be 
taken as an exclamation, "O the mercies of the Lord!" Then 
abruptiy two considerations are adduced to witness to the great- 
ness of those mercies: first, that we are not consumed; second, 

that his compassions are never exhausted. ^He proceeds: 

"They are new, fresh, all the mornings; thy fEuthfulness is veiy 
great 

24. The Lord is my portion, saith my soul ; therefore 
will I hope in him. 

25. The LoBD is good unto them that wait for him, to 
the soul that seeketh him. 

The sense of this is plain, and the sentiment charming. To 
take God for one's portion implies the cheerful relinquishment of 
all good inconsistent with his service. You accept his will as 
your supreme law, and cheerfully forego every thinff that he de- 
clines to give. For better or for worse, you take him and his 
work and his reward as your own, discarding all other portions, 
all other good. So doing, you are welcome to hope in him. You 
may expect him to deal well enough by you, ana you can surely 
afford to be satisfied with whatever his auotrments may be. llie 
testimony of the prophet here is that the Lord will surely do well 
by all those who thus receive him as their Qod and portion. It is 
safe to presume that his own experience through a life of terrible 
hardship testified to this great fact 

26. It is good that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord. 

The sense of this passage is too clear to be doubted, vet the 
Hebrew words have somewhat perplexed critics. I pre/er this 
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oonstraotion : "It is good both that one should wcdi^ and shoold 
wait silently^ for the salvation of God." It is not well to complain 
as I have done, and give scope in words of doubtful propriety to 

the spirit of distrust and unbelief Of the two important words, 

I take the first to be a verbal adjective, literally, to be a waiting 
one ; the second an adverb, with the previous clause understood, 
" waiting silerUit/." 

27. It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth. 

28. He sitteth alone, and keepeth silence, because he 
hath borne it upon him. 

29. He putteth his mouth in the dust; if so be there 
may be hope. 

30. He giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him : he is 
filled full with reproach. 

In this matter of taking the yoke in one's youth, Jeremiah 
doubtless spoke from his own experience. He is supposed to 
have been not far from twenty years of age when the Lord put 
this heavy yoke of his prophetic mission upon his neck, (see 
Jer. 1.) He gave him then to understand that it would be a life 

of stem self-denial, of bitter opposition, and of great trial. The 

last clause of v. 28 means, " Because God hath htid this yoke upon 
him." The prophet is sa^ng here what should be rather than 
what uniformly had been in his own case. We may hope that, 
for the most part, he did sit alone and keep silence under the 
heai^ burden of this yoke; but there were some exceptions, as 
the nrst ei^teen verses of this chapter painfully show. (See also 
Jer. 14: 15-21, and 20: 7-18.) T hese verses, consiaered as 
direction and counsel to men under sore afBdction, are most ad- 
mirable. What can be better than to put one's mouth in the 
dust, indicative of the deepest humiliation, and of the silence of 
the soul before God, if so be there may be hope ? What is better 
than to accept, without a murmur, all the insults and reproaches 
that wicked men heap upon us ? 

31. For the Lord will not cast off forever: 

32. But though he cause grief, yet will he have com- 
passion according to the multitude of his mercies. 

33. For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men. 

The Lord will not cast off forever his real friends, those who 
humbly trust in him. He may sometimes smite them sorely in 
chastisement for their sins, or, as in the case of Jeremiah, may 
lay heavy burdens upon them, because he has hard work to be 
done ; but he will surely have compassion in accordance with the 
multitude of his mercies. Y. 3d expresses its thought beauti- 
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fully : '^ God does not affltot from his heart;** it is not in his heart , 
to caase sorrow; affliction does not come fortb from kU heart 
He would most ^adly spare the pain of thb infliction if he wisely 
could : if, in the nature of the oase, his benevolent and wise en<£i 
could be answered as well without it. 

34. To crush under his feet all the prisoners of the 
earthy 

35. To turn aside the right of a man before the face of 
the Most High, 

36. To subvert a man in his cause, the Lord approveth 
not. 

The form of this Hebrew sentence makes it entirely clear that 
these three verses are to be constructed together, thus : God does 
not look with favor on these things, viz., crushing under foot the 
prisoner; subverting a man's inherent rights before Qod; defeat- 
ing his rightful cause. Some (perhaps well) read the entire 

three verses interrogatively, and then take the verb to see in its 
first and usual sense: Does not the Lord see, in the sense of 
noticing and calling to account these things? There is no ex- 
pressed indication of a question; yet these indications are some- 
times omitted where they should be supplied. 

37. Who 18 he ih4it saiih, and it cometh to pass, when 
the Lord commandeth it not ? 

This verse seems to be a tacit allusion to those sublime words 
of the Psalmist (33 : 9) : *' He spake and it was done," said with 
reference to the original creation of the world. Who can speak 
so and the result shall follow, when the Lord hath not commanded 
it? The Hebrew words for '* spake," "done," and "commanded," 
are all taken from the psalm referred to. The sentiment there- 
fore is, Who can compare with God in the majesty and power vrith 
which he spake this world into existence ? Whose Jiat is like his ? 
In whose simple word resides such power ? 

38. Out of the mouth of the Most High proceedeth not 
evil and good ? 

"Things that proceed from the mouth of God" are here not so 
much the words ne speaks as the events that come to pass at his 
command. The previous verse brings before the mind the fiat of 
the Almighty as a producing cause. " Evil and good " in this 
passage are not moralji. e., sin and holiness; hut physical ; calam- 
ities and blessings. This is the general subject of remark. We 
are bound to interpret in harmony with the course of thought and 
the topics under consideration. The sentiment is the same as in 
Amos 3:6: " Shall there be evil in the city, and the Lord hath 
not done it?" 
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39. Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for 
the punishment of his sins ? 

The word rendqfed "Hying"* may be a noun, in which case 
we have the easier rendering, Wherefore should a man complain 
of his ^if^iJ' ^'1 of the sort of external life which the Lord allots 
to him? The parallelism is then harmonious : Why should a man 

complain of the punishment of his sins ? So understood the 

sentunent is admirable. Why should not every man accept with 
humble submission whatever the Lord may send upon him for his 
correction to turn him from his sins and save hun unto higher 

holiness? ^If, however, the word be taken as an adjective — a 

man yet living — ^the sense is, Wh^ should one complain so long 
as God spares him to live, since his sins have, on the score of jus- 
tice, forfeited his life, so Uiat any thing short of death is mercy. 

40. Let us search and try our ways, and turn again to 
the Lord. 

41. Let us lift up our heart with our hands unto God in 
the heavens. 

42. We have transgressed and have rebelled : thou hast 
not pardoned. 

At this point it was exceedingly appropriate that the prophet 
should change his strain of discourse to the plural, should include 
the people with himself, and so exhort both them and himself to 
most thorough, self-searching repentance, prayer, and confession. 
The last clause was painfully true; the sins of the people had 
reached a depth of depravity that Gbd could not pardon. (See 2 
Kings 24: 4.) 

43. Thou hast covered with anger, and persecuted us : 
thou hast slain, thou hast not pitied. 

44 Thou hast covered thyself with a cloud, that our 
prayer should not pass through, 

I understand the first clause of v. 43 to mean, " Covered thyself 
in thine anger" as a manifestation of his displeasure. To cover 
or hide the face from any one is a natural expression of extreme 
displeasure, and is also common with the Hebrews. See this in 
its negative form Ps. 22 : 24 : " God does not hide his face from 

his afflicted one." ^V. 44 has a similar figure applied to prayer. 

Compare v. 8, where the prophet had said the same thing of him- 
self: " When I cry and shout, he shutteth out my prayer." 

What can be more dreadful than this I To have all hearing of 
our prayer shut off; clouds enveloping our great Father's throne 
whicn no prayer of ours can pierce through I To our joy let us 
remember that this can never be, save because of our great sins, and 
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that then true and deep repentance scatters this cloud awaj : ''For 
unto this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a con- 
trite spirit, and trembleth at my word"(lsa. 66: 2). 

45. Thou hast made tM as the ofiscouriDg and refuse in 
the midst of the people. 

46. All our enemies have opened their mouths against 
us. 

47. Fear and a snare is come upon us, desolation and 
destruction. 

The captive people WQro scornfully despised, accounted as the 
ofiscouring and refuse of all vile things among the foreign nations 
whither they are sent Traces of this scorn appear in Ps. 137. 

Opening the mouth wide against one is a frequently recurring 

figure or rather token of contempt (See Lam. 2: 16 and Job 
lb : 10.) This strong and general feeling of contempt for the Jews 
was due partly to the peculiarity of their religious rites and usages, 
and partly to their exclusivenesSj which would be often accounted 
intolerance. 

48. Mine eye runneth down with rivers of water for the 
destruction of the datighter of my people. 

49. Mine eye trickleth down, and ceaseth not, without 
any intermission, 

60. Till the Lord look down, and behold from heaven. 

51. Mine eye affecteth my heart, because of all the 
daughters of my city. 

In these points the prophet could not unite the people with him- 
self and say ** Our eyeSy etc. But of himself he could truly say 
it. He had said before, ^* O that my head were waters and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and ui^ht" etc. 
(Jer. 9: 1). The strong expression, "rivers oi waters,* for in- 
tense weeping, is altogether oriental (See Jer. 9:18, and Ps. 1 19 : 
136.) In v. 61, the prophet means, "Mine eye saddens my. 
heart;" my tears, instead of affording relief, seem only to make 

my sorrows the more poignant. ^The weeping prophet felt that 

he could not cease to weep until the Lord shoula look down pro- 
pitiously and mercifully from heaven and reverse the sore calam- 
ities of his people, lliis was the great burden of his prayer and 
of his heart 

52. Mine enemies chased me sore, like a bird, without 
cause. 

53. They have cut off my life in the dungeon, and cast a 
stone upon me. 

54. Waters flowed over my head; then I said, I am 
cut off. 
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56. I called upon thy name, O Lord, out of the low 
dungeon. 

56. Thou hast heard my voice : hide not thine ear at 
my breathing,. at my cry. 

57. Thou drewest near in the day that I called upon thee : 
thou saidst, Fear not. 

These verses give the prophet's experiences of prison-life. Here 
are the thoughts of his heart and the fearful trials he passed 
through when cast repeatedly into prison and sometiines subjected 

to torture. ^In v. 62 the last words, " without cause," qualifV 

the first words "mine enemies" thus: "My causeless enemies 
— ^men I had never harmed, and who hated me with no flood rea- 
son and hunted my life as the cruel hunter pursues the hufmless 

bird. "They lukve cut oflf my life in the dungeon," does not 

state an actual fact, but probably the purpose and aim of his ene- 
mies. Twice they had thrust hun into a dungeon under ground, 
viz., once in the prison of Jonathan the scribe (37: 15, 16, 20), 
which was a dungeon with its underground cells, of which the 
prophet said to the king, " Do not send me back lest I die there : " 
and again in the dungeon of Malchiah where he " sunk in the 
mire " (38 : 6\ and whence the good Ebed-melech saved him be- 
cause he would else have died there. When we add to such im- 
prisonments the scoumng that preceded the first (37: 15), and 
the starvation which they had superadded to the last (38: 9), we 
shall do his enemies no injustice if we assume that they meant to 
take his life. Perhap these severe imprisonments did shorten his 

days, and possibly this is what he meant to say. In the clause, 

" Waters nowed over my head " (v. 54), he may have tacitly com- 
pared his case to that of Jonah, who said (2 : 3. 5), "All ttnr bil- 
lows and thy waves passed over me; " or to the case of l)avid 
(Ps. 42: 7), who has the same expression to represent his over* 
whelming aJQIiction in the treason and death of his dear but grace- 
less Absalom. ^It is grateful to our hearts to know that this 

afflicted prophet found God near to his soul in his deep dungeon. 
From this terrible darkness and mire he lifted up his imploring 
cry to his God and received the ioyous repljr, " fear not The 
Lord did not close his ear to the outbreaking of his agony of 

Erayer. Ah, indeed, he never does! When his real diildren 
ave cried unto him from the depth of their distress, was it ever 
known that he shut his ear against their breathing and their 
cry? 

58. O LoBD, thou hast pleaded the causes of my soul; 
thou hast redeemed my life. 

59. O Lord, thou Iiast seen my wrong : judge thou my 
cause. 

60. Thou hast seen all their vengeance and all their 
imaginations against me. 
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61. Thou hast heard their reproach, O Lobd, and all 
their imaginations against me; 

62. The lips of those that rose up against me, and their 
device against me all the day. 

As between himself and his virulent, omel, and wicked perse- 
outors, the Lord had folly interposed, vindicating and avenging 
his faithful servant and confounding his enemies. ^It will be re- 
membered that they had charged him with treason against the 
State. But the Lord made his providences testify to the wisdom 
of his counsels and to the punty of his heart They had also 
charged him with bein^ a false prophet, but in this point also the 
Lord fully vindicated his character. 

63. Behold their sitting down, and their rising up ; I am 
their music. 

64. Render unto them a recompense, O Lobd, according 
to the work of their hands. 

65. Give them sorrow of heart, thy curse unto them. 

66. Persecute and destroy them in anger from under the 
heavens of the Lobd. ^ 

This passage must be expounded in the same way with various 
other passages in the Psalms which breathe similar imprecations. 
The pious heart reaches essentially the same stand-pomt of view 
which Gk>d has when he dooms incorrigible sinners to destruction. 
Both alike look upon the wicked as hopelessly incorrigible — past 
the moral possibihty of being reclaimed to repentance. Both alike 
feel the resistless demands of justice, and can, in f&ct, say nothing 
less than this: Let justice take its course 1 Let the great inters 
ests of a moral universe be saved and not sacrificed. Let these 
sinners, maddened in soul by their sins past all recovery, " go to 
their own place " and to their righteous dooml Not in anger, but 
in sorrow ; not as hating these <KK)med wretches, but as loving all 
other beings; as loving the masses who constitute the vast king- 
dom of Jehovah, and as sustaining the honor, the prestige, and the 
glorious moral power of the Almighty's throne, so they accept the 
hardened sinner's doom. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

This chapter resumes the strain of a funeral elegy firom the close 
of chap. 2. The prophet bewails the calamities T^ch have fallen 
on Jerusalem as a whole, on her in&nt children and on her guilty 
princes and leading men. 

1. How is the gold become dim I how is the most fine gold 
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changed! the stones of the sanctuary are poured out in the 
top of every street. 

2. The precious sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold, 
how are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of 
the hands of the potter I 

In the first clause I understand the word " gold " to represent^ 
not the literal and identical gold which was yet in the temple at 
its fiiU, nor the chief men in either civil or religious stations ; but 
in general the elory and beauty of Zion. What was ezceodiugly 

beautiful and glorious has now faded and lost its splendor. 

The precious ^* stones of the sanctuary" are probably its building 
stones ; tenderly sacred in the eyes of GU>d's people, now thrown 
about rudely anywhere 1 "The precious sons of Zion," includ- 
ing probably both priests and princes who would naturally be 
compared to fine gold, how are tney now only " as earthen pitch- 
ers, vile wares I 

3. Even the sea-monsters draw out the breast, they give 
suck to their young ones : the daughter of my people is 
become cruel, like the ostriches in the wilderness. 

4. The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the roof 
of his mouth for thirst: the young children ask bread, and 
no man breaketh it unto them. 

5. They that did feed delicately are desolate in the 
streets: they that were brought up in scarlet embrace 
dunghills. 

These points in the description reveal the horrors of famine. 
Had the mothers of Jerusalem become heartless and cruel like 
the ostrich forsakinc her eggs, that they should cease to furnish 
them sustenance? Job (chap. 39: 13-16) gives the character of 
the ostrich who " leaveth her eggs on the earth and forge tteth that 
the foot may crush them ; she is hardened against her young ones 

as though they were not hers." ^The last clause of v. 5 might be 

read, "Those who were borne on scarlet cloths now make their 
bed on the dung-hills." (See Job 24: 8.) 

6. For the punishment of the iniquity of the daughter 
of my people is greater than the punishment of the sm of 
Sodom, that was overthrown as in a moment, and no hands 
stayed on her. 

This verse sets forth that the punishment of Jerusalem was more 
terrible than that of Sodom, because the latter was sudden and 
transient, whUe the former was the slow torture of famine and the 
lin^erins slaughter of a siege. The last clause, *' No hands stayed 
on ner, means, No human hands came crashing down upon 
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Sodom. The jadgments that overwhelmed her were not hurled 
down by any numan hands. They fell in one crushing shower 
from the Lord God Almkhty. The original word * has Uiis well- 
established sense, e. g.^ Hos. 11 : 6; Jer. 23: 19, etc. 

7. Her Nazarites were purer than snow, they were whiter 
than milk, they were more ruddy in body than rubies, their 
polishing was of sapphire : 

8. Their visage is blacker than a coal; they are not 
known in the streets : their skin cleaveth to their bones ; it 
is withered, it is become like a stick. 

The word rendered "Nazarites** seems to refer here to her 
princes^ considered either as consecrated to God and thus set apart — 
this being the proper significance of the word^-or as being dis- 
tingaished from the masses of the people by social and civil posi- 
tion. Aforetime thev shone in splendor; now, how changed I 

The word rendered " rubies" is thought to mean r^ coraL The 
word for ''^ their polishing** means their bodies; ihevt persons^ which 
shone like sapphire. But now their form is darker man blackness 
itself. 

9. They thai be slain with the sword are better than they 
that he slain with hunger: for these pine away, stricken 
through for ward of the fruits of the field. 

10. The hands of the pitiful women have sodden their 
own children : they were their meat in the destruction of 
the daughter of my people. ^ 

Remarkably this same specific fact — that women, by nature ten- 
der-hearted, have sodden and eaten their own offspring — ^was pre- 
dicted long before (Deut. 28 : 56, 57) — a mournful proof of the 
terrible severity of that famine which the Lord had so many times 
through Jeremiah threatened to their unbelieving ears, which they 
would not hear; but which came nevertheless m ever-memorable 
retribution 1 

11. The Lord hath accomplished his fury; he hath 
poured out his fierce anger, and hath kindled a fire in 
Zion, and it hath devour^ the foundations thereof. 

12. The kings of the earth, and all the inhabitants of 
the world, would not have believed that the adversary and 
the enemy should have entered into the gates of Jerusa- 
lem. 

The thought which v. 12 imputes to " the kings of the earth and 
to all the inhabitants of the world" respeoting the strength and 

*VirT 
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safety of the holy city, seems to me to be rather suggested by 
their own self-conndence than learned from those kin^ and people, 
or safely inferred from any sober estimate of the mibtary strength 
of the Qitv compared with the power that might be brought against 
it On the part of the Jews, this extreme self-confidence came of 
their strong presumption that the Almighty was on their side and 
would not let his temple and his holy name go down before the 
heathen. Alas, they did not consider uiat their sins had provoked 
him to wrath, so that instead of being their Great Defender, he 
must, by virtue of his own eternal attributes, become their terrible 
Destroyer I This precisely was their grand mistake! They had 
lost the true idea of God as holy and just, and as demanding pure 
hearts and clean hands in his covenant people ; and moreover as one 
who for evermore holds all nations to justice and righteousness, 

and visits fearful retribution on guilty oppressors. ^Not in these 

verses alone, but in many other passages throughout these ele^ao 
chapters, the writer seems to have given the current views of the 
people^ rather than his own or the views of God. The elegy on 
the princes (vs. 2, 7. above) is almost an euhgy» It gives the popu- 
lar conceptions of tneir dioiity and high position rather than their 
true moral character, whicn certainly was exceedingly corrupt and 
revolting. 

13. For the sins of her prophets, and the iniquities of her 
priests, that have shed the blood of the just in the midst 
of her, 

14. They have wandered as blind men in the streets, 
they have polluted themselves with blood, so that men 
could not touch their garments. 

15. They cried unto them, Depart ye; li is unclean; 
depart, depart, touch not: when they fled away and wan- 
dered, they said among the heathen. They shall no more 
sojourn ihire. 

16. The anger of the Lobd hath divided them ; he will 
no more regard them : they respected not the persons of 
the priests, uiey favored not the elders. 

The ftilse prophets and the wicked priests were the chief insti- 
gators of that persecution before whicn some (we know not how 
many) just men like Urijah (26 : 20-23) fell. For their sins thev 
now wander like blind men m the streets, as men so stained wita 
the innocent blood of victims murdered by their own hand, that 

none could touch their garments. V. 15 still describes the 

fortunes of these bloody men. By-standers, perhaps representing 
the true prophets or other good men, cry out before them, "Away I 
away I" Touch not those bloody murderers! And when they 
wore driven from their countiy into exile, the people there say of 
them, They shall never return to their native land I This I take 
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to be the sense of the words, "They shall no more sojonm there f" 

^y. 16 still speaks of the same class, our translation givins 

justly the ultimate sense of tiie original The word rendered 
** anger" is the common one Uirface. Mere " the face of the Lord " 
is thought by some to mean his presence,, the awful manifestationB 
of his power and veneeance, which would seem to bring GTod him- 
self so very near. l%is scattered them abroad ("divided them"). 

17. As for us, our eyes as yet failed for our vain help : 
in our watching we have watched for a nation that could 
not save ua. 

18. They hunt our steps, that we can not go in our 
streets: our end is near, our days are fulfilled ; for our end 
is come. 

19. Our persecutors are swifter than the eagles of the 
heaven: they pursued us upon the mountains, they laid 
wait for us in the wilderness. 

20. The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord, 
was taken in their pits, of whom we said. Under his 
shadow we shall live among the heathen. 

Hero the elegy speaks for the masses of the people. Up to the 
last moment their eyes were looking for some help that proved 
all in vain. They expected the Egyptians to intervene, but they 
could not save. The enemy hunted them so closely that none 

were safe in their streets. Clearh', their final end haa come I 

y. 20 must refer primarily to Zedekiah, then on ti^eir throne, 
under whom they'had hoped to live in peace in their exile. They 
seem to have hoped that the Chaldeans would take him unharmed 
with themselves into captivity, and allow them to live auietly 
under him as their king. But he was " taken in their pits, as a 
lion or a bear in the pit-holes dug^to entrap them, and he found 

little mercy. ^This language, "The breath of our nostrils, the 

anointed of the Lord." implies that in their view the^ could not 
breathe the breath ot life without their king; that lus nresence 
was vital to their existence, even as the air men breathe; and 
that this life-power in their king was due to his being ''the 
anointed of the Lord.'* In other words, tibey presumed that God 
would sustain the nation's life so long as they had a kin^ of 
David's line, sitting on David's throne^ and anointed with the noly 
olL The same sort of confidence which they felt in their temple, 
in their priesthood, and in their entire ritual service, embracea 
also their anointed king. Alas, that they should have so exalted 
the form and the letter above the essence and the spirit I How 
could they assume so confidently tiiat God would save their nation 
out of his regard to kings so base and wicked as the last three- 
apostate offspring of the good Josiah— JehoiaJdm, Jehoiachin his 
son, and Zeaekian. 
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21. Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom, that 
dwellest in the land of Uz; the cup also shall pass 
through unto thee: thou shalt be drunken, and snalt 
make thyself naked. 

22. The punishment of thine iniquity is accomplished, 
O daughter of Zion ; he will no more carry thee away into 
captivity: he will visit thine iniquity, O daughter of 
Edom; he will discover thy sins. 

This address to Edom is keen irony. " Rejoice and be glad " 
if thou wilt, O Edom; go on I So wilt thou only the more surely 
seal thy righteous doom ! Let Edom exult in our fedl, if she will. 
The wme-cup of Gk>d's wrath will come round to her lips all- the 
sooner and uie surer ; she will be drunken, and will expose her- 
self in her nakedness and filth before all the nations. (See Jer. 
25; 15-36.) ^But as for Zion, this will close up her punish- 
ment She has no other such captivity to bear, t. «., for these 
sins and within the purview of this prophet But God will visit 
Edom with righteous and fearful retributions, and will expose her 
sins to the gaze of the world by his retributive judgments therefor. 
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CHAPTER V. 

This chapter also is elegiac. The sad state of the Jewish peo- 
ple, and of their beloved city, is made the ground of their plea 
be^re God for his compassion and restoring mercy. 

1. Remember, O Lord, what is come upon us : consider, 
and behold our reproach. 

2. Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses to 
aliens. 

3. We are orphans and fatherless, our mothers are as 
widows. 

It is pleasant to see the language and the tone of prayer blended 
with this strain of bitter lamentation. It may well be our endur- 
ing joy that under any affliction however severe, we may always 
look prayerfully and hopefully to the hand which visits upon us 
the affliction. ^^ Come, and let us return to the Lord ; for he hath 
torn, and he will heaJ us; he hath smitten, and he will bind us 
up" (Hos. 6:1). So here tiie writer brings up before God the 
desolations and the woes of his people, as reasons why he should 
consider their case and return in his mercy to restore and to save. 

4 We have drunken our water for money; our wood is 
sold unto us. 
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5. Our necks are under persecution: we labor^ and have 
no rest. 

6. We have given tbe hand to the Egyptians, and, to the 
Assyrians, to be satisfied with bread. 

It was probably in the straitness of the siege that the supply 
of water in the city failed, and they had to buy it at high rates. 

In y. 6, the term " Assyrians ' must mean the Ghalaeana, as 

in Jer. 2: 18. Ancient Assyria, with Nineveh for its center and 
capital, was practically absorbed in the great Chaldean empire, 
with Babylon for its center. The latter embraced nearly the 
same tribes and peoples within its vast domain as the former, and 
was indeed little more or other than a new edition of the Assyrian 
empire. Hence it is not surprising that the old name, "Assyria," 

should sometimes be given it To " ^ve the hand " is here to 

become their servants^ to come into relations of service and tribute 
in order to get their bread. 

7. Our fathers have sinned, and are not; and we have 
borne their iniquities. 

8. Servants have ruled over us: there is none that doth 
deliver vs out of their hand. 

9. We gat our bread with the peril of our lives, because 
of the sword of the wilderness. 

10. Our skin was black like an oven, because of the 
terrible famine. 

A wholesome moral tone is given to this song of lamentation by 
the frequent recognition of the nation's great sins as the moral 
cause of its desolations. So here, it was because our fathers had 
sinned ^ievously that they were cut off prematurely and are no 

more. We, too, are suffering for their iniquify. "Servants," 

the subordinate officers of ^buchadnezzar or of Pharaoh, have 

ruled over us, and none can remove from us their yoke. "The 

sword of the wilderness" is probably the sword of the robber 
bands of the desert, to whom they would be exposed whether 
they went for bread to Egypt or to Babylon. Eitner way their 
route would lead them across a portion of the great Arabian 
desert, where " the sword of the wilderness " might waylay and 
destroy them. 

11. They ravished the women in Zion, and the maids in 
the cities of Judah. 

12. Princes are hanged up by their hand : the faces of 
elders were not honored. 

13. They took the young men to grind, and the children 
fell under the wood. 

14. The elders have ceased &om the gate, the young 
men from their music. 
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All olasses were sabjeoted to extreme personal abuse. It b 
one of the horrors of war that, in the sack of a captured city, the 
conquerors are often allowed to perpetrate the most appalling and 

horrible outrages. In v. 13, the test critics read, "The youns 

men took up the mill-stone," t. «., to carry and to work it Chi^ 
dren had burdens of wood laid on them beyond their strength, 
and staggered under their load. The elders ceased to sit in the 
gate for social enjoyment, or for the administration of justice. 

15. The joy of our heart is ceased; our dance is turned 
into mouniing. 

16. The crown is fallen from our head: woe unto us, 
that we have sinned I 

17. For this our heart is £iint; for these ihings our eyes 
are dim. 

18. Because of the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, 
the foxes walk upon it. 

All joy and honor have ceased. Alas 1 that we have so griev- 
onsly sinned! — another wholesome admission that their national 

sins have brought upon them this desolation. It was peculiarly 

afflictive to cTery pious heart that their ever-honored Mt Zion 
had become so desolate, so abandoned of its former worshipers, 
that now, instead of men bowing reverently there in worship, the 
foxes go up and down upon it 

19. Thou, O LoBD, remainest forever; thy throne from 
generation to generation^ 

20: Wherefore dost thou forget us forever, and forsake 
us so long time? 

21. Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be 
turned ; renew our days as of old. 

22. But thou hast utterly rejected us; thou art very 
wroth agflCinst us. 

Under a sense of human frailty, the passing away of generations 
and the falling of earthly thrones, it is a relief to the pious heart 
to turn to Qod and say: "Thou, Lord, remainest forever; thy 
throne from generation to generation.'' The contrast is refresh- 
ing, and inspires hope in &e saddest heart, eepecially when we 
truly accept this everlasting God as the endurmg portion of our 
souls. The same strain of bought and feeling pervades Pa 102-- 
a psalm which indeed is adapted to the condition of the Jews in 
their exile; "I have eaten ashes hke bread, and mingled my 
drink with weepinff, because of thine indignation and thy wrath; 
for thou hast lifted me up and cast me down. My days are like 
a shadow that dechneth; I am withered like grass; but thou, O 
Lord, dialt endure forever, and thy remembrance onto all genera- 
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tions." Why dost thou forget and forsake us so longf ^The 

prayer. ** Tom as onto thee," is beautifully appropriate, since there 
oould be no hope of their return save through the craoious quick- 
ening and the persuasive drawing of their aiyine Father. ^The 

prayer, " Renew our days as of old," means, Kestore to us such 
days as those. Kenew to us the blessings we enjoyed in those 

ancient times. "But thou hast utterly rejected us," doses this 

plaintive elegy in the spirit of the entire song — unutterable sad- 
ness of heart as of one under a crushing sense of the just wrath 
of the Almignty. 



THE PREMILLENNIAL ADVENT OF CHRIST. 



This phrase, token to mean that the second personal advent of 
Christ is premillennial, represents a system of opinions respecting 
yet unfulfilled prophecy, and also respecting the nature and do- 
sign of the present Christian dispensation^ which is widely at vari- 
ance with the views presented in this and the preceding volumes 
on the Old Testament prophets. The somewhat extensive preva- 
lence of these opinions ana the enterprise with which they are ad- 
vocated seem to demand for them a special discussion. 

The following points are supposed to be elementary in this sys- 
tem. (1.) During the millennium [a period of one thousand 

years] Jesus Christ will reign on this earth visibly present in his 
glorified body. (2.) His second coming will immediately pre- 
cede and introduce this millennial age. (3.) Simultaneously with 

this second coming, all the righteous dead will rise in their glori- 
fied and immortal bodies, ana will live and reign with Christ on 

the earth during this millennium. (4.) The wicked living on the 

earth, at the moment of Christ's second coming, will mostly be de- 
stroyed by the fearful judgments which will attend that coming. 
— — (5.) The world is held to be already ripe for this coming, so 

that it may be and ought to bo expected at any moment 

(6.) Hence there can be no conversion of the world prior to 
Christ's second coming. — —(J.) No such conversion was ever con- 
templated in the plan of Qoa, or indicated in prophecy. 

While these general and elementary posibons are held (as I 
suppose) by all who accept the premillennial advent of Christ, there 
mav be indefinite variety in regard t^o sundry collateral opinions 
and speculations. It may therefore be quite impossible to state 
fully or discuss exhaustively every shade of opinion held by the 
diversified believers in the premillennial advent Nor is this neces- 
sary. Some of these opinions are pure speculation — conjectures, 
guesses — ^upon points as to which the Bible haf no certain voice. 
Thus (e. g^) it is of small account to debate the question in celes- 
tial geography, whether this earth, purified at the last day. is to be 
the location of the future eternal heaven. I do not believe the 
doctrine, for in my view the Scriptures disprove rather than sus- 
tain it Tet some good and learned men have believed it There 
are. two reasons why I feel no great interest in debating it: (1.) 

(401) 
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The question has very little practical valae at present— (2.) It 
is doubtful whether it will ever (under our present light) be bo 
conclusively settled as to foreclose all future differences of opinion. 
I propose therefore to pass that and kindred speculations with no 
waste of time. 

But there are some points held in connection with premillennial 
views that have momentous importance, bearing vitally upon the 
faith, the nrayers, the gospel-labors, the whole Christian Hfe of 
God's people, not to say also upon the wisdom and benevolence of 
God as illustrated before both men and angels in the grand scheme 
of human salvation. Such points call for sober and earnest dis- 
cussion. ^In order to make this proposed discussion definite and 

satisfactory to candid inquirers alter truth, it is of the first im- 
portance that the system of opinions with which it takes issue 
should be before us in a well-defined shape, and, if practicable, in 
a form generally accredited by the living adherents of the system. 
On this point I have had real difficulty. Among the advocates of 
the premillennial doctrines whom I have chanced to meet, almost 
every one has claimed to have his own peculiar theory, and honc6 
has maintained his right of dissent, more or less, from every body 
else. If this were the case gcnerallv throughout American and 
English Christendom, it would be of small avail to undertake a 
discussion of the premillennarian system, for the reason that the 
system itself would be so Protean, so various or so fluctuating, as 
to be practically intangible. There are at best some real obstacles 
of this sort to be encountered. I can only endeavor to meet them 
with candor, and in love alike to Christian men and to vital 
truth. 

I am not aware that any volume issued in this country has re* 
ceived the official or general indorsement of those who hold pro* 
millennial doctrines so that it may be taken as an absolute standard. 
The works which seem to be most fully and widely accredited, 
and which therefore come nearest to the position of standards, are 
the late Dr. G^rge Duffield's ''Dissertation on the Prophecies 
Kelative to the Second Coining of Christ; " and Dr. David N. Lord's 
Essays in his Theological and Literary Journal, 1848-56. I shall 
aim therefore to present the premillennarian system of these authors. 

I understand Doth Drs. Duffield and Lord to hold the foUovring 
views.— (1.) That the '* kingdom of God" [or of " heaven **], as 
the phrase is used by Daniel (2: 44, and 7: 17), by Christ (e. g. 
Matt 4: 17, and Mark 1 : 14, 15) and by the apostles (e. g.^ Acts 
20: 25, and Rom. 14: 17) was not the gospel age and dispensation 
as inaugurated hj Jesus and fully opened at his ascension by 
founding the Christian church, sending the jD^pel call to every 
creature, and by both promising and shedding forth the Hol^ 
Ghost; but, on the contrary, v^as nothing more or less than this 
millennial reign of Christ one thousand years with his risen saints 

after his second coming. silence (2.) they held that the main 

spiritual work of Christ and also the work of his servants from 
that day to this, is essentially a heralding dispenaaiion — a John-the- 
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Baptist work, designed chiefly to call attention to Christ's second 
coming, to raise expectation and to inspire faith and hope in that 
august event. 

(3.) That Jesus never thought of converting the world by the 
preaching'of gospel truth and the mission of the Spirit; never de- 
signed these agencies for so great a work and result ; never looked 
upon the masses of men as a harvest-field, and upon his people as 
the laborers, with his truth as the instrument and his Spirit as the 
efficient power to gather this harvest ; but prepared these agencies 
for the twofold purpose (a) of manifesting their inherent ineffi- 
ciency and thus preparing the way for something better, and {b) of 
fore-heralding his second coming, reserving the effective power for 

setting up his kingdom on earth till that perfect dispensation. 

(4.) Consequently, that tlioso who have planned, prayed, and la- 
bored for the conversion of the world in the present dispensation, 
and by means of the agencies and powers already provided of Qody 
have altogether mistaken the mission of God's people, have mis- 
conceived the divine plan, and consequently have seriously marred 

the Lord's work. --(^•) That at Christ's second coming the 

greater portion of the wicked will be destroyed from the face of 
the earth ; the smaller portion may be spared. The portion de- 
stroyed will certainly include all Ilomanists — all the European na> 

tions that have sustained the Pope and the Romish faith. 

(6.) The raised saints in their immortal bodies will live and reign 
with Christ over all the surviving populations of the earth, " ruling 
and not ruled ; " and during these one thousand years, they will 
carry the missionary work ot converting the nations to its glorious 

consummation. (7.) At Christ's second coming the Jews will be 

restored literally to their own land, and converted to Christ; Juda- 
ism, with slight modifications, will be reestablished; the land of 
Palestine will experience some geological changes ; Jerusalem will 
become the center and capital of Messiah's kingdom and the loca- 
tion of his throne, where he vrill, from time to time, appear in 

visible manifestations of himself to his favored people. (8.) 

There will be two final judgment days ; the first for all the right- 
eous who have lived up to Uiat time, to occur precisely at Christ's 
second coming, at the beginning of his millennial reign ; the second, 
for all the wicked, at the end of this millennium. The only judg- 
ment which the wicked will have at Christ's second coming, is to 
be national^ not individual and personal, and will consist in de- 
stroying them from the face of the eaiih, and not in a public 
hearing of their case before the universe, and the consequent 
award of eternal destiny according to their deeds. Such is the 
system of doctrines taught in the volumes referred to. 

Although it will involve some repetition, it may conduce to a 
more clear and distinct view of the whole subject, if^ changing 
slightly their order, I place over against each other some of the 
Bauent points of antagonism between this premillennial system and 
the Bible; thus: 
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THE PRBMILLENNIAL SYSTEM. 

1. At Christ's second coming 
the righteous only will rise from 
the dead. 



2. There will be two distinct 
days of final judgment; one for 
all the righteous; the other for 
all the wicked — ^which days are 
separated by an interval of one 
thousand years. 

3. The " kingdom of heaven," 
in the New Testament sense, is 
not the reign of Christ in and 
during the gospel age; did not 
begin at or near his ascension; 
has not begun yet 



4. The present age — the in- 
terval between Christ's first ad- 
vent and his second — ^is not a 
ioorking^ but is a waiting dispen- 
sation, the plan of God being 
that his people throughout this 
entire period should (like John 
the Baptist) proclaim Christ's 
coming ^*near at hand," and 
wait for it in constant faith and 
expectation as to open the 
grand era of effective spirituid 
power for bringing the world 
into allegiance to Christ. 

5. For purposes of spiritual 
power upon tne hearts of men, 
either to comfort and strengthen 
his people, or to reprove the 
world ot sin, it was not expedient 
that Christ should go away 
(bodily), and send only the 
Holy Ghost to do personally his 
spintual work; therefore his 



THE BIBLE. 

1. " The hour is coming " [the 
one hour], " in the which aU that 
are in Uieir graves shall hear 
his voice, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good to the 
resurrection of life, they that 
have done evil to the resurrec- 
tion of damnation." (John 5: 
28, 29.) 

2. "God hath appointed a 
day" [one day] "in the which 
he will judce the world in 
righteousness. (Acts 17: 31.) 



3. The New Testament 'Tcing- 
dom of heaven" is the gpspel 
reign of Christ; began fiuly at 
his ascension to heaven, and has 
been in active operation ever 
since — to be consummated when 
they shall no more hurt or de- 
stroy, because the knowledge of 
the Lord [Jesus] shall fiU all 
the earth. 

■ 4. The present age is designed 
of God, and thorelore ought to 
be, as to all his people, a work' 
ing^ and not, in the premillennial 
sense, a waiting dispensation, its 
work being to preach a Savior 
crucified and risen; salvation 
fully mode ready; all the na- 
tions called of God through his 
people to embrace it whue yet 
it is an " accepted time." 



5. For both the Christian life 
of saints and the conversion of 
sinners, it was expedient that 
Christ should go away . (John 
16: 7) bodily, and that the 
Comforter, who is the Spirit of 
truth, should come. Therefore 
Christians should be perfectly 
satisfied with Christ's own plan, 
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people Bhonld not be satisfied 
witn the present inefficient 
agencies for the Christian life, 
and for the conversion of the 
world, but should continually 
look forward to Christ's per- 
sonal re-appearing in bodUy 
form, as beine the dispensation 
of perfect andefiective spiritual 
power for subduing the world 
to his sway. 

6. In the plan of God, the 
effective agencies for converting 
the world are not his revealed 
truth, are not the preaching of 
this truth by frail, mortal men ; 
are not the attending power of 
the Holy Ghost: but are the 
elorified presence of Christ with 
his risen saints; are the con- 
sumine judgments to fall on the 
wicked at Christ's second ad- 
vent; are the preaching of the 
risen saints in their immortal 
bodies,and in their dorified state. 

7. Hence the effective agen- 
cies for the conversion of the 
world, not having been provided 
at the first advent of Christ, and 
not to be provided until after 
his second advent, it was not in 
God's plan to convert men on 
any large scale during the pres- 
ent age, nor did the instruc- 
tions of Christ to his disciples 
contemplate either this lar^ 
work or these great results. Li 
yet more explicit terms, the 
world can never be converted by 
such agencies as gospel truth, 
the nreaching of mortal men, 
and the work of the 'Bolj Ghost; 
and God never designed it should 
bo. 



and with his solemn indorse- 
ment of it 0^1 tell you the 
truth," etc.; John 16: 7), and 
should, with all confidence and 
joy, rely upon the very agencies 
which tfesus gave them for their 
own Christian life on earth, and 
for the conversion of the world. 



6. The gospel reign in the 
present a^e is an empire of 
truth, having Christ its " King " 
(John 18: 36, 37); "it hath 
pleased Gk>d, by the foolishness 
of preaching, to save men" 
(1 Cor. 1 : 2iy the Lord "oponinff 
their hearts ' by his Spirit and 
providence ; by his Spirit teach- 
ing and enforcing gospel truth, 
and so tumine and renewing 
human hearts from sin to holi- 
ness. 

7. Jesus did precisely and 
positively require his disciples 
to "go into all the world and 
preach the ^spel to evei^ crea- 
ture," assuring them of his pres- 
ence (Matt 28: 20), and of his 
most ample power (Matt 28 : 18), 
and promising to send the Divine 
Spirit to convict and convert men 
under their labors. (John 16: 
7-11, and Luke 24: 49, and 
Acts 2: 33.) These very agen- 
cies are appointed of God for 
the purpose of converting the 
worm ; tney are perfectly adapt- 
ed to this result; and God has 
predicted their triumphant suc- 
cess. The Hebrew prophets 
foresaw and foreshadowed both 
the nature and the results of the 
gospel age; they give its work- 
ing forces, and declare, from 
the very mouth of God, that 
these forces will avail to convert 
the world to Christ 
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8. Consequently, those who 
believe in tne conversion of the 
world before Christ's second 
coming, and who work for it, 
are in very great error — so 
ereat that it can be accounted 
lor only by assuming a wrong 
heart Hence the^ must surely 
expect some significant rebuke 
from the Almighty. 



9. Judaism (with only slight 
changes) is to be reestablished 
at Jerusalem, in the midst of 
the Jews, literally restored to 
Palestine. 



8. Consequently all those who 
believe in and work for the sal- 
vation of the world may have 
the comfort of knowing that 
they are laboring to fulfill 
Christ's great command; are 
following the steps of Paul ; are 
doing the very work foreshown 
in ancient prophecy, indicated 
in God's providence, and taught 
them day by day by his Spirit 
abiding m their hearts, so that 
they need fear no rebuke from 
Jesus for their labors and sacri- 
fices in the work which he him- 
self has prescribed. 

9. Judaism, with its rites and 
sacrifices, has done its work, 
and can never return, nor is 
there any good reason to antici- 
pate the restoration of the Jews, 
as of old, to the land of tiieir 
fathers. 



These points will suffice to show the nature and mainly the ex- 
tent of the antagonism between the premillennial system and the 
Bible. It only remains to show (1), that the premillennial authors, 
above referred to, are fairly represented in this analysis ; and (2), 
that the Bible also has been trulv represented on the other side. 

I. First in order is the premillennial doctrine, that at CkrUit 

second coming the righteous only will rise from the dead, ^Dr. 

Duffield's views on t^is point may be seen affirmatively on pages 
162, 164, 366 ; and to the point that the wicked are not raised till 
the end of the millennium on pages 166, 367. In these passages he 
is giving in running outline his views of the succession of these 
groat events. Precisely at Christ's second coming ^' the saints of 
all ages shall return with Christ to the earth and receive their 
bodies raised from the dead." But not until the close of the mil- 
lennium, one thousand years subsequent to the resurrection of the 
righteous, shall ** all the nations of the wicked be raised from the 
dead." "The promiscuous throng of the wicked dead shall be 
raised at the end of the thousand years," etc. Dr. Lord propounds 

the same views ; Journal 1 : 485, and 2 : 659, 697. Over against 

this, the Bible doctrine is most explicit. We have testimony from 
the lips of the great Judge himself, thus : " The hour is coining, in 
the which all that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and ^all 
come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of 
life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion " fJohn 5 : 28, 29). The reader vrill observe that all this is to 
take place at one well-defined " hour," not at two periods a full 
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ihoQsand years asunder; that all who are in their mves oome 
forth then, and not the righteous dead only ; also that of the masses 
raised, some rise to life ; others, to damnation, showing that boUi 
the righteous and the wicked are to be raised at one and the same 

time. ^Again, John declares (Rev. 20: 12, 13), *^I saw the dead, 

small and great " (an expressive phrase for all classes), '' stand be- 
fore God ; and the books were opened : and another book was 
opened, which is the book of life" (showing that the righteous 
are there); and further, that preparatory to thb universal judg- 
ment scene the sea gave up the dead which were in it (the right- 
eous and the wiokwl botn and alike), "and death and hell" 
(Hades) "delivered up the dead which were in them" — Death 
having no longer the power to hold the vast populations of earth, 
neither the good nor the bad under his dominion. A resurrec- 
tion in which the sea gives up the dead [bodies] which have 
been in it, and in which Deatn resigns his long-held dominion 
over our common mortality, must be universal, embracing at one 

and the same time both the righteous and the wicked. ^To this 

agree the words of Paul in his remarkable Confession of Faith be- 
fore Felix (Acts 24 : 15) : " There shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and the unjust" And finally Daniel speaks 
of those that " sleep in the dust of the earth " as awaking, "some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt" 

^It would seem that thb testimony so explicit and so reiterated 

ought to be deemed decisive. 

The argument, however, is not properly completed without due 
notice of what is by some regarded as an explicit counter-state- 
ment, affirming that the resurrection of the just is " the first resur- 
rection." (Rev. 20: 4-6.) The essential parts of this passage 
are these : " I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the 
witness of Jesus and for the word of God, .... and they 
lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the rest of 
the dead livc^ not again until the thousand years were finished. 
This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection." On such the second death hath no 
power, but " they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall 

reign with him a thousana years." ^This passage is supposed 

by some to prove a first resurrection of the righteous only. ^To 

this I replv: (1.) It indicates a doubtful cause to appeal to a 
single prooi-text in a book so eminently symbolic and so highly 
poetic as the Apocalypse, and array it against numerous plain, 
explicit, and unsymbotic declarations like those of the same au- 
thor in his gospel, of Paul also, and of Daniel. ^2.) In this 

passage, John docs not say that he saw the bodies of toe saints — 
much less that he saw them rise from their graves. Indeed, he 
says very expressly that he saw, not their bodies, but their " souls." 
This falls very far short of affirming the resurrection of their 
bodies ; indeed, it seems designed to exclude the idea of a bodily 
resurrection. How should he see their " souls " unless they were 
disembodied, t. e., souls without bodies, in their separate state? 
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This view of his meaning is confirmed by his vision of the sonls 
of the martyrs who had been slain Tchap. 6: 9-11), where all most 
admit that those souls were in their aisembodied state. — — (3.) This 
vision of the souls of the martyrs is unquestionably coordinate 
wiUi that recorded (6: 9-11) and seen upon the opening of the 
fifth seal. In both visions the things seen are human souls; in 
both they are the souls of martyrs smin for the word of Gk)d, and 
for the testimony borne bv them for Jesus. In the first vision 
they are seen under the cJtar pouring out their prayer that God 
would judee and avenge their blood oo their persecutors ; but in 
this second vision, the uiing is done; their blood has been fearfully 
avenged ; the previously imperiled cause of Jesus is signally tri- 
umphant, and they triumph in its glorious victoriee ! This is one of 
the salient points in this entire book— comfort to the persecuted 
saints ; their faith and patience sustained by visions of tne blessed 
future before them, this blessed future lying not only in their own 
personal rest in the heavenly world, but in the positive triumph 
of the very kingdom of Jesus for the sake of which they suffered 
unto torture ana death, but are permitted to see it borne on throudi 
conflict to victory — through blood and fire to glorious trium^ 
This change in their state is strongly put in symbol — souls seen 
first in the agony of prayers and cries to Grod from under Hiq altar, 
but seen last on thrones, living and reigning with Christ, and tri- 
umphing in all his joy over Satan chained, all enemies hopelessly 
fallen, and the world reposing in peace and purity beneath Im- 
manuel's sway. This change is to them life from the dead; well 

put in symbol as a very resurrection. But (4.) The same use 

of the resurrection as a symbol appears in Isaiah (chap. 26 : 14, 
19), and also in Ezekiel (chap. 37 : 1-14) — ^books ^ith wnich John 
was entirely familiar, and from which very many of his symbols 
and figures were drawn. (5.) Without assuming to speak pos- 
itively on a passage in which so little is said and so much is lef^ 
unsaid, I give my views of the remaining clauses, thus : " They 
lived and reignea with Christ; " " lived" not in the sense of mere 
existence, but in the sense of real life, the highest blessedness; 
" reigned," not necessarily in the sense of exercbing regal power, but 
(as in 1 Cor. 4: 8) in the sense of a most desirable state, the con- 
summation of blessedness. Such was the joy of the martyrs in the 
day of Messiah's triumph over Satan and his legions, the human 
and the infernal "But the rest of the [righteous] dead" had no 
such exQuisite transcendent life (t. e., joy) until after this thousand 
years. They will have their time of joy in its season, but this (of 
the martyrs) comes first in order — the first great baptism of bless- 
edness which may fitly be called in symbol a " resurrection." To 
which exposition the manifest doctrine of the whole book of Rev- 
elation corresponds, viz., preeminent glory and joy for the Chris- 
tian martyrs. See also the doctrine of Paul (2 Tim. 2: 12^: "If 
we suffer, we shall also reign with him; " and (Rom. 8: 17): "If 
BO be that we suffer with him, that we may be glorified together ; " 
and of Peter (1 Eps. 4: 13): "Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are par- 
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takers of Ghrisf 8 sofferingB; that, when his glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad also with exceeding joy." (pA But finally, if it 
be ooncedea that the passage means a literal resurrection of 
bodies, it certainly limits this resurrection most explicitly to the 
Christian martyrs of that age^ and does not embrace all the right- 
eous dead at Christ's second coming. " I saw the souls of" whom f 
Of " them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus ; " and be- 
yond all question the same souls whom he saw (6: 9-11) "under 
the altar. These lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. 
But the rest of the dead did not live in this sense of living till afler 
one thousand years were finished. If it be claimed that ^* the rest 
of the dead " are the wicked, in what sense do they live (i. e.y " live 
and reign with Christ ") afler the thousand years are past ? Hence, 
even admitting this resurrection to be that of human bodies, it is 
restricted to a yerj few, and classes itself with that stated by 
Matthew (27 : 52, 53) as occurring at the resurrection of Jesus, 
and by no means amounts to a resurrection of all the righteous 

dead and those only at Christ's second coming. ^The special 

difficulties and importance of this passage will (perhaps) justify 
this extended discussion. 

XL This premillennarian system sets forth two final judgment 
days, one for all the righteous at Christ's second coming; the other 
for all the wicked, at least a full thousand years later. 

The Bible doctrine on this point appears in Christ's own words 
(Matt 25.: 31-46), a passage which sets forth that "the Son of 
man comes in his glory " (his second coming) ; that all the holy 
angels come with him ; that he sits upon the throne of his glory ; 
that all nations (all the human race) are gathered before him; 
that he separates them one from another, the righteous from the 
wicked, placing the righteous on his right hand and the wicked 
on his lefl; and that he then most solemnly assigns to each class 
its eternal destiny. It is not easy to see how a more specific and 
precise statement than this could be framed. Every point made 
in it assumes one common scene of judgment for all mankind; 
every point goes to prove the theory of two distinct and remote 

periods of final judgment untenable and impossible. Next, let 

the reader recur to the testimony (^ven also by Christ) in John 
5 : 27-29, which declares that the Father has given the Son au- 
thoritv to execute judgment, and then proceeds to define this jud^ 
ment by saying, " The hour is come " (some one momentous houQ 
'* in which air* (not a part, but al[) " tiiat are in their graves shall 
come forth," the good to a resurrection of life; the evil, to a resur- 
rection of damnation. One common, universal resurrection, fol- 
lowed by one common, universal judgment, is most manifestly the 

doctrine of this declaration. Next, let us note the testimony of 

Paul in his sermon on Mars Hill (Acts 17 : 31): "He (God) hath 
appointed a day" (one day; not two, not many) " in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness [not a fractional part of it 
one day, and the balance some other day]. ^We have yet fur- 
ther testimony from Paul, appearing in his EpisUe to the Komans 

18 
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(2: 5-16), where he speaks of some as "treasuring np unto them- 
selves wrath against toe day of wrath and of Qoan revelation of 
righteous judgment," for " God will render to every man aceoid- 
ins to his deeds ; " to the well-doing, eternal life, but to those who 
wul not obev the truth, indignation and wrath . . . , ^^in the 
day when CTod shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ" 
This passage introduces many circumstances, sets forth the prin- 
ciples on which the decisions of that day will be awarded to men 
of every nation. Jew or GcDtile, and to men in every stage of re- 
ligious knowledge, with the written law or without it; but most 
explicitly represents that the righteous and the wicked alike — all 
men without discrimination — are to be ludged on this one mo- 
mentous day of final judgment I haraly need to say that the 
same doctrine underlies the form of statement which appears in 
several other passages (e. ^., 2 Cor. 5: 10): *'For we must all 
appear before the judgmentHseat of Christ, that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, whether it be good or bad." 

Very specific to our present point is the vision of the Rev- 

clator John as given chap. 20: ll-JL3: "I saw a great white 
throne, and him that sat upon it, from whose fooe the earth and 
the heaven fled away ;".... ^^ and I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God" [a// the dead^; **and the boolra were 
opened, and another book was opened, which is the book of life, 
and the dead were judged out oi those things which were written 
in the books according to their works." The reader can not fail 
to notice that the documents are here for jud^s both the right- 
eous and the wicked. ^^Another book, which is Sie book of lue," 
is the document for all the righteous; the books other than this 
are for the wicked. The judf^ent of both great classes is pro- 
vided for and transpires in this one and the same august scene. 
We have already noticed the testimony given here to a universal 
resurrection, preparatory to this universal judgment What ground 
remains for doubt as to the Bible doctrine of one general and final 

judgment for all of human kind 7 But let it be further noted, 

uiese passages do not propose to define precisely the duration of 
this day of final judgment How long or short soever, it is one 
great transaction, unique, peculiar, devoted to one grand, solemn 
purpose, and to no ouer. The judgment spoken of is the inves- 
tigation before the Supreme Jud^e into the heart and life, the 
deeds and words, of every man who has ever lived on the earih, 
followed by tiie final award of eternal destiny according to deeds 
and character. Yet, Dr. Duffield asserts that there will be two 
judgment days, the first comprising two entirely distinct forms of 
judgment, vis., one, awarding to Si the righteous, whether then 
living or previously dead, their final sentence, but not touching 
the wicked dead at all, and affecting the living wicked only by in- 
flicting upon them such calamities as war, pestilence, earthquakea, 
t. &, such judgments as Gtod has been sending upon wicked na- 
tions ever since the world began. This strange doctrine finds not 
a hint for its support in the standard passages on this subject 
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which appear in the divine word. Moreover, the second part of 
his scheme, viz., that the second judpnent day omits the righteoos 
altogether and concerns the wicked only, is utterly unknown to 
the Bible. 

m. The third point lies fully within the domain of practical 
and most vital truth. It declares, negatively, that "the kingdom 
of heaven." as this nhrase is used in the Scriptures, is not the 
reign of Christ in ana during the gospel age ; did not begin at or 
near the ascension of Christ; and has not begun yet. Affirma- 
tively it holds that this "kingdom of heaven will begin with 
Christ's second coming, and is precisely Christ^s reign with his 

risen saints during the millennium ^The reader wul soon see 

that this is one of the most vital points of the subject. 80 Dr. 
Duffield's book regards it. On the first page of his preface he 
says: "The great question which forms the nucleus of^the whole 
discussion is one and verjr simnle, viz.. Is the kingdom of heaven 
a new dispensation^ to be introduced on earth by the visible, per- 
sonal coming of Jesus Christ ? Or has it been commenced, and 
is it now in the progress of its expansion through the influence of 
moral and political causes, and especially the preaching of the 
gospel, designed, in the providence of God, to overcome human 
corruption .... and to restore to the world the dominion 
of truth, peace, and righteousness, without any accession of mirac- 
ulous agencies 7 ' ' Undeniably he means by a " new dispensation ' '— 
new compared with the present — something unlike and other than 
the gospel age, and, moreover, including a vast "accession of 
miraculous agencies." Thus, again (p. 2y4), he says: "The New 
Testament dispensation is but tne gospel of the kingdom of heaven 
TO ooMB " — ^that is, not yet come, but yet to come in that future 
day when Christ shall appear Ihe second time. (See also Dr. Lord's 
Journal, I: 483, 485, and II : 659.) ^ ' 

On this great point the Scriptures are in direct issue, for they 
teach that "the kingdom of heaven" is the gospel reign of Christ; 
that it was fidly inaugurated at his ascension to heaven, and has 
been in active operation ever since. The testimony of the Scrip- 
tures may be conveniently arranged under the foflowing heads: 
(1.) The phrases, "Kingdom of God," "Kingdom of Heaven," are , 
taken up in the New Testament from Daniel (2 : 44, and 7 : 14, 
etc.) upon which passages the reader will please examine my 
notes. Daniel's prophetic eye saw Uie succession of great em- 
pires ruling the world, down to the first coming of Christ, and 
then saw the dominion of the world given to him and to his saints 
forever. Jesus be^an his ministry by declaring that he came to 
fulfill that great vision, and that the time thereof was then at 
hand. Let 5iis great fiEU)t be carefully noted. (2.) Jesus, brought 
before Pilate (John 18 : 37), solemnly declared himself a king; his 
kingdom, however, being "not of this world" — i. e., not precisely 
like the kingdoms that are of earth only, but an empire of truth: 
its power, the power of truth, and its aim, the sway of truth over 
all numan hearts. (3.) John the Baptist, with special intent to 
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Srepare the way for Jesus, preached, "Repent ye, for the kin^- 
6m of heaven is at hand. Repentance would change their 
moral attitude toward this King from rebellion to obedience; 
hence the pertinence of saying, Repent, for your King is coming; 
prepare ye tiie way of your coming Lord. This approaching King 
was Jesus, then soon to appear before the people, to reyeal gresX 
truths concerning Qod and salvation, to call men to turn m>m 
their sins and find life and peace in his love and service. Ac- 
cording to Paul (Acts 19: 4), "John said to the people that they 
should believe on him who should come after himself, that is, on 
Jesus." (4.) Jesus did appear soon, and forthwith began to 
preach, "Rei>ent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand" (Matt 
4: 17). As if purposely to forestall the capital mistake of the 
premiilennarians, and show that in saying "near at hand" he did 
not mean eighteen hundred years afterward, he is said, by Mark 
(I: 14, 15) to have declared, ^^The time is fulfilled^ and the king- 
aom of heaven is at hand." [Shall we pause here to marvel at 
the strange perversion of Scripture which, in the fiice of such a 
declaration, can still assert mat the time is not fulfilled yet fl 
(5.) To show yet more full^ that this doctrine is vital in the gospel 
scheme, or, rather, that this phrase was in common use to express 
the essential idea of the gospel work, the grand purpose and ODJect 
of Jesus in coming to our world, he made this me central point in 
his commission to his disciples: "As ye go, preach, saying. The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand" (Matt 10: 7\ "Say unto them, 
The kingdom of Grod is come nigh unto you TLuke 10: 9). Je- 
sus comes to reign over all hearts. He has paraons for the guilW, 
be they only penitent and self-humbled betore him. Bow to ma 
scepter and be ye saved ! This was the grand announcement — 
the great proclamation of amnesty — ^the all-comprehensive sum- 
mons to returning and renewed allegiance to the living Gk>d 
through his incarnate Son. (6.) Jesus illustrated this "kingdom 
of heaven" by various parables, which assume that this kin^om, 
considered as coming^ is precisely embodied in the gospel age and 
dispensation; that it calls men to repentance; makes on&n of 
mercy to the penitent; enforces these offers by both love and 
justice — love in the promise of pardon ; justice in retribution upon 
the incorrigible. See Matt. 22: 2, and 20: 1, and 18: 23, and 
13: 24, 31, 33, 44, 45, 47, and Luke 14: 15-24. See also Luke 
16: 16, which testifies that since John the Baptist came, "the 
kingdom of God is preached, and every man presseth into it" Was 
not this kingdom the very gospel of salvation — a then present fact 
— a kingdom whose door of admission was even then alreadv open ? 
How could sinners be pressing into it ihen^ if really it naa not 
come, if its door was not then opened, and is not opened yet ? 
(7.) Jesus declared that some then living should not die till they 
had *' seen the kingdom of Qod come with power." (See Mark 
9:1, and Luke 9: 27.) And yet the premifiennarians aver that 
this kin^om of God has not "come with power" yetl (8.) Just 
before his ascension, among his last words to his disciples, Jesua 
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declared. ''All power is given to me in heaven and on earth" 
(Matt 28 : 18). What more could he have said to show that his 
kingdom was already come, and its dispensation already began? 
What additional power could be subsequently given him to make 
him in any higher sense a king ? If he was not then in posses- 
sion of the " £ngdom of heaven " (as the phrase is used in the 
Scriptures), how can he ever be ? [ilis ascension to heaven and 
pubuo inauguration there, are thought of in this declaration as 
accomplished iacts, only a few moments, it may be, in the future.] 

Let no reader overlook the special object had in view in 

making this declaration: *'Qo ye, therefore" — t. &, because 1 have 
now opened the kingdom of heaven ; because the gospel rei^ of 
love and grace is now begun, go ye, therefore — '* and disciple all the 
nations; or, as Mark has it (16: 15), "Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature. Los I am with you 
alway unto the end of the world." Fear nothing: all power in 

heaven and earth is mine. Was it possible that those disciples 

could have understood him to mean that his kin^om of heaven 
would not open until his second coming, at least eighteen hundred 
years in the future ? Is it credible that they could think of the 
'* kingdom of heaven " as any thing other than Uie gospel a^e then 
opened? Did not they see Uiat Jesus was already king in neaven 
and in earth — made so for the very purpose ot calBng men to 
himself under the offers of salvation, and, moreover, that he was 
made " Lord of all," that he might lack no powers, spiritual or 
temporal, over mind or over matter, which were needful to sustain 
his servants, controlling all events and agencies, human, angelic, 

or divine, for the absolute success of this vast enterprise ? ^But 

let us pass on to see how the apostles did in fact understand their 
Lord. (9.) After the ascension the apostles testify, pointedly and 
unqnalinedly, that God had already exalted the risen Jesus to 
become '* I/ord of all," a Prince as well as a Savior, raised high 
above all the principalities and powers of the heavenly hierarchy. 
Thus, in Peter's great pentecostal sermon (Acts 2 : 36), the veiy 
gist and pith of it, or (to keep nearer the preacher's own figure) 
Sie barbed arrow that went to the hearts of three thousand men. 
was precisely this piercing truth: '^Let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly that God has made that same Jesus whom ye have 
crucified both Lord and Christ 1 " The man ye have murdered has 
been made King of the Unitbrsb I Bow to his scepter lest ye &11 

beneath his arml ^Not many days after, Peter preached the 

same doctrine, in slightly varying phrase, before the Sanhedrim, 
and with cutting effect: *'The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ye slew and handed on a tree : Him hath God exalted to 
be a Prince and a Savior, for to give repentance to Israel and 
forgiveness of sins. And when they heara that, they were cut to 
the heart" (Acts 5: 30-33). Let no reader fail to notice that 
Jesus is maae Prince and bavior, not merely or mainly to destroy 
his enemies with miraculous judgments, but to give them repent- 
ance and forgiveness of sins. In other words, he became a King 
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in this now opened kingdom of heaven for the yery porpoees of 
gospel salvation, to do the preat work of the gospel ase — save the 
souls of guilty men. This is not the premillennarian aootrine. but 
it is the doctrine of the Apostles, the doctrine of the Holy Gnost, 

the doctrine of the Bible. ^It would seem that Peter did not 

know how to preach a gospel sermon without making this the 

grand and central idea. -But let us pass on to note his first 

sermon to a Gentile audience. Observe how this vital truth drops 
into its prominent place (Acts 10 : 34-^3) : " The word which God 
sent unto the children oi Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ 
{he is Lord of all)^'* t. e., supreme Lord, clothed with power than 
which none can bo higher; and yet there is precious gospel in it, 
for this Jesus is the promised King of salvation [|** peace 1 to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile, Xord of all abke. ^The testi- 
mony of Peter may be closed here by citing his memorable words 
(1 Pet. 3: 22) concerning Jesus raised from the dead: "Who is 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God ; angels, and 
authorities, and powers being made subject unto him." Was he 
not, therefore, as truly the lOng and Lord of all then as he ever 
can be ? Was not the kingdom of heaven, in the scriptural sense 
of the phrase, already opened and inaugurated then, all power 
being given to Christ in heaven and in earth for tiie ends of 

human salvation ? ^The logical mind of Paul grasps and states 

the purpose of this inau^ration of Christ as King and Lord 
(Rom. 14 : ^10) : " Whetner we live or die, we are the Lord's " 
[t. e., are bound to own him as our supreme Lord]; *^for to this 
end Christ both died and rose and lived again, that he mi^t be 
Lord both of the dead and living." (See also PhiL 2 : 5-11.) I 
refer to yet one other passive for the precious light it throws on 
certain points. For the Ephesian brethren (Eph. 1 : 18-23), Paul 
prays that they may know the exceeding greatness of God's power 
in behalf of believers according to that which *'he wrou^t in 
Christ when he raised him from the dead, and set him at his own 
right hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dommion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to come ; and hath 
put all things under his feet, and given him to be head over all 
things to the Church." The thoughtful reader will be struck with 
the exuberant fullness of the idea of Christ's exaltation to supreme 
di^ty and power, and will also note with interest that he receives 
this exaltation and power that he may become head over all for 
the sake of his Church — ^his Church on this earth in its present 
agcj precisely when they need his power in providence, his newer 
in and through the truth, his power by the Divine Spirit — for the 
great work oi human salvation, to save his people from their sin, 
and to bring the nations of men to become his people. Verily 
Paul is not waiting for a better gospel dispensation ; he has no 
thought of asking the Church to hold over in the work of con- 
verting men to God tiU Jesus Christ shall have received more 
poweTt and so shall be able to provide more effective converting 
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and sanotifying agencies, t. «m till Christ shall have truly set up 

his kingdom oi heaven I ^The reader should not fail to notice 

that the AposUes not only preached a risen Jesas, exalted to the 
throne of tne universe, and his reign, therefore, truly begun — his 
New Testament kingdom of heaven already come — but they make 
this great fact preeminently prominent In their preaching it is 

not only a gospel truth, but a most vital and fundamental one. 

It need scarcely be said here that the millennial ago is simply 
this gospel reign of Jesus in its perfected state of development on 
this earth under its present regime. This is the view given of it 
by all the prophets. It is both introduced and produced by the 
preaching of the gospel and the consequent diffusion of gospel 
truth — the Messiah becoming thus '* a light to the Gentiles, and 
his gospel the power of God unto salvation to the ends of the 
earth. His people are his servants in this ministry of truth to 
the nations. The Divine Spirit attending is evermore the energis- 
ing power upon the hearts of men. 

The several points next in order [4-8] are so closely related to 
each other, that the premillennarian views of them may best be 
presented by grouping them together. 

ly-Vin. According to our premillennarian authors the present 
is a waiting, not a working age ; Christ's personal bodily presence 
will bring both surpassing spiritual power and supreme jo}r to 
Zion; his people should tiierefore hold their hearts in longing, 
waiting attituae for his second coming; should expect no great 
results from their spiritual labors under the present regime, but 
wait for agencies a thousand-fold more effective; for the world 
can not be converted under the present dispensation, but will be 
most readily and rapidly under tne next, etc. 

These doctrines underlie the ideas of Christian duty and the 
expressions of Christian faith and hope which appear throughout 
these premillennial writings. Dr. Duffield says : " We wait with 
ardent expectation fur the wondrous scenes of Christ's second com- 
in^" (page 365). But ^'one-half at least of professing Christians 
bemg profoundly asleep and totally unprepared, will never awake 
to the sense of their dxUy to look and waten for hii coming till the 
wonderful scenes of the coming of Christ, the first resurrection, 
and the rapture of the living saints, shall overwhelm them with 

horror and dismay" (page 366). ^The leading points in thopre- 

millennial system Dr. Duffield presents thus (p. 161-167^: "Tney 
regard the millennium, not as the expansion and universal diffusion 
of the gospel in a season of unprecedented reli^ous prosperity — 
not as the consummation of the present evangelical dispensation ; 
but as a new dispensation, to be miraculously introduced and to 
possess its ovm distinct and peculiar attributes. The gospel dis- 
pensation which commenced with the ministry of Chrisl^ and was 
fully introduced on the day of Pentecost, they believe (as Christ 
and fhe AposUes styled it) is the dispensation of the good news of 
the kingdam of heaven drawing nigh; but the millennium, the king- 
dom itself, commenced " [i, e., is to commence] " with the awful 
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retributions of divine justice on the enemies of Christ; the one 
the proclamation or heralding of the kingdom coming ; and the 
other, the kingdom come^ introduced by terrible displays of divine 
yengeance." ^'This kingdom" [Dr. Duffield affirms] 'Ms not the 
Church of God as she now exists in her visible organization, and 
in which Christians arc the subjects^ yielding obedience to the com- 
mands of Jesus Christ; but it is a new and glorious development 
of almighty power, grace and justice, in which the saints of all 
past ages shall return with Cnrist to the earth to receive their 
raised bodies, and shall be employed by Christ as hU kings and 
priests y his subordinate agents and officers to administer under him 
the government then to be established over the nations that yet re- 
main in the flesh. The saints in the millennial state are to " reign 

with Christ," to be the " rulers and not the ruled," ^Also at Christ's 

second coming, "he will reestablish the theocracy in Jerusalem 
in more than its pristine glory, with its temple rebuilt and rites 
of worship adapted to the dispensation in which Jerusalem and 
the Jewish nation are to stand preeminent among the nations; 
that the risen and glorified saints will be his kings and priests for 
the administration of the political and religious interests of the 
nation; that the theocracy, with its temple rebuilt, as described 
by Ezekiel, and established in Jerusalem, shall be the nucleus 
and center of all political and religious influence, and all the na- 
tions of the earth be united to it; that while Christ will indeed 
dwell on the earth, his presence wiU be displayed but occasionally 
at Jerusalem as King, according to rites and at seasons appointed 
by himself; that his constant and immediate presence will be in 
the heavenly city, the New Jerusalem, not built by the hands of 
men but directly and miraculously by Cod, in which there shall 
be no temple, but Christ's presence constitute its glory and the 
delight of his risen saints; and that while heaven shall thus de- 
scend on earth, the saints will have communication with the na- 
tions in the flesh, and the theocracy be made the channel of 
heavenly influences for the happiness of the world ; and that afber 
retributive judgments shall have exterminated the wicked on the 
face of the whole Roman earth, there shall be found remnants of 
people on whom the abundant and mighty influences of the Spirit 
shall be poured out, and nations be bom m a day by their conver- 
sion and cordial submission to the dominion of heaven by the means 
of the saints." So the surviving populations of the world are to be 

converted. Thus Dr. Duffield Dr. Lord seems to hold the same 

general system, and is particularly explicit as to tlie genius and pur- 
pose of the millennial dispensation. Thus he maintains that ** no 
future events are more clearly revealed than these — that Christ is, 
within a brief period, to come from heaven in person visibly ; raise 
tlie sanctified who shall have died; judge and accept those who 
are living ; destroy the civil and ecclesiastical powers which usurp 
his rights and persecute his people; and, renewing the nations 
that survive, reign over them with his glorified saints through a 
long round of ages " (Journal, vol. 1 : 485). ^Again, he denies 
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that " Ghriflt^s reign on tho earth is to be merely spiritaal, not lit- 
eral;'' denies that "the nations are to be converted merely by 
the means now in the hands of the Church, accompanied by larger 
influences of the Spirit; " denies that "the millennium is to occur 
under ^e present aispensation ; " denies that " there is to be only 
one resurrection and one judgment — ^these to occur at the close 
of the thousand years ; " denies that " the multiplication of the race 
and Uie work of redemption are then to reach their end, the earth 
to be destroyed, and the redeemed transferred to another scene of 
existence." These views he declares are " in direct contravention 

of the clear and emphatic representations of the Scripturea" 

On the other hand, he affirms that " the prophecies expresslv teach 
that Christ is to reign on the earth" [i. e.j not spiritually, but 
literally and personally] ; that " other and far more effective means 
are then to be employed to teach, impress, and rule the race ; " 
tiiat " Christ's advent is to precede that reign ; " that " there are 
to be two resurrections and two judgments, one of each before and 
one after the millennium; and tnat the earth, instead of being de- 
stroyed at the last judgment, is to subsist forever and be occupied 

by the race under his sway." [VoL 2 : 658, 659.] Moreover, Dr. 

Lord most earnestly and with pages of attempted argument, denies 
that "the present is peculiarly tho dispensation of the Spirit" 
[2: 661-665]; denies also that "the nations are to be converted 
and the millennium introduced by the labors of Christians accord- 
ing to the present gospel system," saying, " Christ's people will not 
be introduced into the millennium by their own ordinary" [i. e., 
non-miraculous] "agency;" also affirming "that those generally 
who are engaged in the conduct and support of missions and other 
agencies for the conversion of men are acting on mistaken notions 
both of God's purposes and of their instrumentality^ and will be dis' 
appointed They are proceeding on the persuasion that the world 
is to be christianized and sanctified through the means which 
they are now employing, and without any extraordinary divine 
inteiposition " [t. «., of miraculous power]. In his view God has 
predicted that " the apostate powers denoted by the wild beast 
and the false prophet are to continue till Christ comes ; are then 
to be destroyed bv his avenging ^and, not won to obedience by 
the persuasions oi men. And God will not contradict these pre- 
dictions and verify the wishes and hopes of those who misjudge 
his word and assume to themselves the work which he alone can 
achieve, but will allow them to accomplish their own refutation." 
[Journal, 1 : 486^ 487]. " These errors of the Church are not slight 
or uninfluential, but most serious, affecting essentially the concep- 
tions that are formed of the divine government and of duty. It ib 
not a mere error of theory, but, at least in many instances, of the 
heart also, for it is associated with an indifference to the divine 
purposes, an unbelief, a prejudice and an alienation that are seen 
only in connection with false views. It is an indubitable and ter- 
rible mark of its character that it is to continue to be held by 
apostates, and will be among their distinguishing traits at the last 
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hour" [Journal 1: 485, 486]. [That is, those who are working 
most zealously for the conversion of the world to-day are to be 
classed with the scoffers, who say " Where is the promise of his 

coming?"] ^Dr. Lord also maintains strenuously that Christ's 

second coming will introduce far more effective agencies for the 
conversion of men than those of the present Christian age. Thus : 
" It is expressly revealed that Christ is then to assume the sway 
of the earth in a new relation, and exert a variety of acts that 
must work a vast revolution in the ideas of men, and be a thou- 
sand-fold more effective than any other means that are now em- 
ployed to enlighten, convert, and impress them" [Journal 2: 
667]. " Then there will be a new and extraordinary system of 
means for the instruction, impression, and sway of the race, im- 
measurabljr more august and effective than those which are now 
used, constituting a tar greater change in the administration of the 
world than took place at the introduction of Christianity, and ren- 
dering it in a far higher sense a new and peculiar dispensation " 
[Journal 2: 668, 673, 674, 676]. 

In reply to these premillennial dogmas, the three following posi- 
tions, being fundamental, should be somewhat fully sustainea by 
scriptural authori^, viz., that the present age is precisely the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit; that Jesus set his apostles to the work of 
converting the world as a thing to be done^ and for which adequate 
means and forces were provided; and that they found confimuitum 
of their mission^ and the inspiration of assured success^ in the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament^ which gave them both the genius and 
nature of the Christian dispensation and magnificent views of iU 
results. 

1. The present age is peculiarly and precisely the dispensation of 

the Spirit. ^There is no occasion to say that the Spirit vnis not 

in the world before the day of Pentecost I only maintain that 
he was preeminently manifested then and onward during this age 
of the world. So the Old Testament prophecies had ^reshown, 
e.g., Joel 2: 28, 29, with Acts 2: 14-21; Ezek. 36: 25-27, and 
39: 29, and Isa. 44: 3-5, and 48: 16, and 59: 19-21, and Jer. 
31: 31-34, with Heb. 8: 8-12. [The reader is referred to my 
notes on these several passages.] — -—So Jesus taught his disciples. 
Note especially how John interpreted and applied those memora- 
ble words of Jesus on that " great day of the feast :" '* If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He that bclievetih on me 
(as the Scripture hath said), out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water. ' Upon these words the comment of John is : *^ But 
this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe on him should 
receive, for the Holy Ghost was not yet dven because that Jesua 
was not yet glorified." Afler Jesus haa been glorified by being 
raised from the dead and exalted at God's right hand in the 
heavens, he did indeed send down the Holy Ghost in glorious 

power. ^In the course of his conversations with his disciples on 

that memorable night of his arrest (John 14-16), he spake more 
fully than ever before of the work which the ^irit would do, and 
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renewed his promise to send him as another Comforter than him- 
self, and an abiding Teacher. (See John 14: 15-17, 26, and 15: 
26, and 16: 7-15.) These promises were repeated in substance 
immediately before his ascension. (Luke 24: 49, and Acts 1: 
4, 5, 8.) With the day of Pentecost these great promises began 
to be signalli^ fulfilled. That day fully opened the gospel age. 
The book which we have been wont to call *'The Acts of uie 
Apostles," is throughout oneglorious testimony to the fulfillment 
ot Hus great promise of the Holy Ghost. Indeed, the book might 
more correctly have been styled "TAd Acts of the Holy Ghoet" or 
''The Acts of Apostolic men when filled with the Holy Ghost." 
The epistles also honor and recognize the present agency of the 
Divine Spirit as evermore the effective power by which sinners 
are regenerated and saints sanctified. It is marvelous that, with 
our Bible in their hand, men of average intelligence should fail to 
see this first truth of revelation : The Divine agency of the Spirit 
of Qod promised and given as the special characteristic of the New 
Testament age^ to make the Gospel effective to the salvation of men. 

2. It would seem too plain to be denied or to .need proof that 
Jesus sent forth his disciples to preach the gospel to all the world, 
with the full understanding that, as he htut given them their mes- 
sage of truth to preachy so had he also promised them all the Divine 
power requisite to their complete success. Equally clear is it that 
they embarked in this enterprise as a thing to he done. It was while 
they were "filled with tl\e Spirit," and because they were thus 
filled, that they took this view of their responsibilities, of their 
duties, and of the Divine help promised them, and threw their 
heart and life into this grand mission. Paul declared, " 1 am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth" — Jew or Gentile — all the 
world (Kom. 1 : 16). He speaks (Eph. 1 : 19) of the " exceeding 
greatness of his power toward us who believe," comparing it to that 
working of his mighty power which he ¥npought in Christ when 
he raised him from the dead. In all the preaching and all the 
writings of the apostles, there is not the first hint that they felt 
oppressed (as the modern premillennarian writers seem to) with a 
sense of inadequacy and ineffectiveness in gospel truth and in the 
Holy Ghost as agencies and powers for the conversion of men — 
not a hint that they were looking away into the remote future for 
another dispensation " of a thousand-fold greater effectiveness for 
saving men." You may read hour after hour of Paul's preaching 
at Antioch, and Ephesus, and Berea, and Thessalonica, and Cor- 
inth; you may read the letters he wrote to these and other 
churches, and not detect the first word of despair or even doubt 
as to any considerable success in preaching the gospel Christ had 
taught him, to be wrought by the Spirit Christ had given. Ever^ 
reader will be struck with the contrast between his labors, his 
expectetions, and his spirit on the one hand, and the tone and 
reasonings of these premillennial authors on the other. 

3. The apostles found in the ancient prophets an ample warrant 
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fw gwing the gotpel to the OentiUs (Acts 13 : 46, 47, and 15 : 14-18, 
and Rom. 11: 25-27, and 15: 8-12, 21). Those propheciea 
served both to interpret and to confirm their great commission : 
"Go ye into all the world" (Mark. 16: 15); "Go and teach all 
nations" (Matt 28: 19). Those prophecies manifestly assured 
the apostles that far more than a mere fragment — more than an 
insi^ificant portion of the race — ^would ultimately be brought to 
Christ Paul witnesseth that "the fullness" (the mass) "of the 
Gkntiles will come in," and also that then "a// Israel shall be 
saved," it having been written, " There shall come out of Zion the 
Deliverer, and he shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob ; for 
this is my covenant with them when I shall take away their sins " 
(Rom. 11: 25-27, and Isa. 59: 20, and Jer. 31: 31-34). To 
evade this argument by assorting that these events lie beyond the 
resurrection, is bold assumption, of which no hint whatever ap- 
pears in Paul. On the contrary, Paul deems himself held by the 
nigh behest of his Lord to essentially the same work which proph- 
ecy had assigned to Jesus the Messiah — in both cases the very 
work of the gospel age. Was it said to Paul, " To the Gentiles I 
now send thee to open their eves, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God? " (Acts 26 : 17, 18.) 
The same work had long before been assigned to the Messiah and 
to his servants : "I vdll give thee for a Hght of the Gentiles, to 
open the blind eyes," etc. (Isa. 42: 6, 7, and 49: 6, and 35: 5, 
and 61: 1-3). Ihe apostles were not left in uncertainty as to 
the work they were to do, or the agencies they had to use and rely 
upon, or as to the purpose of God respecting the actual, ultimate 
success of this work under such agencies and forces. Their work 
was to preach the gospel to every creature (Mark 16: 15); their 
agencies and powers were in part this very gospel truth, adapted 
to teach and melt human hearts, yet not to be left to its own 
inherent power, but to be made mighty through the Spirit of God; 
for the promise was, "And they shall be all taught of God." 
Under the new covenant (the gospel age) the Lord promised, " I 
will put my laws into their mind and write them in their hearts ; 
and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people ; 
and they shall not teach every man his neighbor, saying, Know 
the Lora ; for all shall know me from the least to the greatest " 
(Heb. 8: 10, 11). And lest *this great promise should be per- 
versely wrested from this present Coristian age and put over into 
the future state, the writer to the Hebrews most plainly shows 
that the old covenant (the Mosaic system) was even then just 
" ready to vanish away,' to give place to this new covenant in its 

stead. Moreover, tne results of this new covenant [the gospel 

age with its teaching Spirit] were abundantly indicated by me 
ancient prophets, especially by Isaiah, who saw the nations of the 
wide world coming up to Zion to learn God's law (Isa. 2: 2-4, 
and 42: 1, 3, 4, and 49: 6-12, 18-23, and 60: ete.); saw also that 
men should " no more hurt or destroy, because the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea" 
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(11: 9); saw that the Messiah, endowed with the Spirit of God. 
should "bring forth judgment to the Gentiles;" should "not fail 
nor be discouraged till he had established judgment " [true piety] 
" in the earth ;" and " the isles should wait for his law (42 : 1-8). 
[See my notes on this and kindred passages.] Remarkably, 
some of the richest predictions of success under the present gospel 
system either assert or assume the efficiency of the working forces 
of this systemu Thus Isa. 55 closes with paradise restored like the 
primitive Eden : " Instead of the thorn snail come up the fir-tree ; 
and instead of the brier the myrtle-tree, and this shall be to the 
Lord for a name'* — t. «., to his immortal honor. This prophecy 
gives the effective agencies that produce these results, thus: "As 
the rain coming down from heaven and returning not" without 
leaving a blessing; " so shall m^ word" [of gospel truUi] " be that, 
goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return void," t. «., fruit- 
less of blessings; "but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. For ye [who 
preach my word] " shall go out with jo^, and be led forth with 
peace" [prosperity]; all nature shall give tokens of her sympa- 
thetic joy over such blessed results; "the mountains and the hills 
shall break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the 

field shall clap their hands." While this passage makes the 

gospel word prominent, and affirms its sure efficiency, other pas- 
sages (e.g.y Jsa. 59: 19-21, and 61: 1, and Ezek. oo: — ) give 
special honor to the Divine Spirit. See the passage (Isa. 59: 
19-21) with my notes upon it The myriads of men from the 
mighty West and from the distant East shall fear the name of the 
Lord when his cause and truth shall move on like a mighty river 
within straitened banks, on which the Spirit of the Lord lifts up 
his victorious banner; for God's covenant is, "My Spirit that is 
upon thee [my own Zion], and my words which I have put in thy 
mouth shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed .... from henceforth and forever." K now the 
reader would see the results of gospel truth in our world when 
mode mighty by the Spirit of Grod m uie hearts of his people under 
this covenant, let him read what Isaiah saw and said in this 
immediate connection (chap. 60), and then ask himself if this is 
not glorious victory 1 Let him ask if this does not mean triumphant 
success to the gospel, going forth in the majesty of truth from the 
mouth of God, and made effective by the Spirit of the Lord abiding 
with his people. And then let him pass on to the next chapter 
(61), ana note how this Spirit rests first upon the meek and 
genUe Messiah, who goes forth to bind up the heart-broken; to 
give men liberty from the bondage of Satan and sin ; to proclaim 
uie acceptable year of the Jjord, and to comfort spiritual mourn- 
ers. Let no one fail to notice also that Jesus, in Capernaum, as 
if to forestall every endeavor to wrest this promise away from the 
gospel age and shift it over into some future dispensation (afler 
uie day of judgment), anchors it fast to our own flospel times by 
Bolemnly declaring, "This day is this scripture tolmled in your 
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ears" (Luke 4: 18-22). ^This list of prophecies whioh foreshow 

the grand but simple agencies that do tne work of the gospel age, 
and which assume or affirm their full and triumphant success, 
might be almost indefinitely extended. But why should it be 

netful? ^Yet let the reader carefuUj note that these Old 

Testament prophecies not only give no hint that their fulfillment 
lies beyona tne second advent, beyond the resurrection, in 
another and &r different dispensation, but they preclude the 
le^timate possibility of such an application. For they commence 
with the scenes of Christfs first advent; they give us then the great 
facts of the Christian age — ^the genius, the objects, the work of this 
age — the conversion of the Gentiles ; the mission and work of the 
Holy Ghost; and then they tell us (e.g.^ Isa. 42: 1-6) that the 
Messiah will press this work forwaid, neither rashly impetuous, 
nor timidly weak-hearted, till he shall have enlightened the na- 
tions and established true piety and righteousness in all the earth. 
There is no place for the resurrection from the dead and the final 
judgment till this work is done. No hint appears of a new sys- 
tem of agencies and powers, unknown to the gospel age. There 
is not a word breathing the tone of the premulennial writings to 
the effect that these gospel agencies are inefficient; never have 
done much; never can be expected to reach the masses; and were 
never intended of God for such results. Not a tinge of such senti- 
ment appears in Isaiah; not a shade of it in any of the Old 
Testament prophets. 

Having expanded these three main points sufficiently (it is hoped) 
for the candid reader, I proceed to group together briefly, and with 
some recapitulation, the points I make in opposition to the pre- 
millennarian views now under discussion. 1. Christ's Jirst ad- 
vent (not his second) provided the means and prepared the way 
by his teachings, his life, and his death, for the conversion of the 

world. 2. All the truth necessary for this end — truth adapted 

to man's moral nature — ^was taught by Jesus; was also developed 
and illustrated in his life and in his death, leaving nothing more 

or better to be desired. 3. The spiritual power requisite to 

make this gospel truth effective to tne salvation of sinners was 
amply providea in the mission of the Holy Ghost — a mission which, 
in both promise and fact, belongs to the whole Christian age. 
4. Jesus not only permitted and authorized, but commaMUd his 
disciples, then and onward, to bear this gospel to every creature 
until the world should be converted, and put them to this work 
cu a thing to be dcme^ for which he had made all the provisions 
needful They so understood his commands, and did, in fact, jnve 

their lives to this grand enterprise. 5. They found in Old Tea- 

tament prophecy confirmation for this view of their work, learn- 
ing there that Christ sent them with their gospel-light to the €^n- 
tiles, and actually embraced in his plan the conversion of the 
world to God. — —6. The prophecies do, in fact, give both the 
nature and the results of the gospel age — as to its nature^ reveal- 
ing the first advent of the Messiah, the great facts of his goq^ 
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history and his Ticarions sacrifice in his death ; the coordinate 
hibors of his people and the mission of his Spirit, working in them, 
with and tbrougn them; and its results in these special points; 
the enlightening of the Qentiles, the triumph of nis truth, the 

enlargement of his Zion to embrace the worla. 7. Remarkably 

the ^riptures distinctly recognize the intrinsic weakness of the 
human instruments for this stupendous work; but so &r from 
fearing or intimating its ultimate failure on this ground, they seem 
to infer rather its more glorious success inasmuch as human weak- 
ness affords the larger scope for divine strength : ^* We have this 




improvement proposed by the premillennial authors before us, viz., 
to put this work for the greater efficiency into the hands of the 
risen saints in their glorified bodies, forever divested of all physical 

firailty, and clothed with immo]^ity. 8. The present age of 

our world is not merely a day, but the day and the onli/ day of pos- 
sible mercy and salvation, not one ray of hope appearmg any- 
where in the Scriptures for the repentance of sinners in any state 
after this, and all the calls and promises, and the whole mission 
of the Spirit, being, at least by implication, limited to this life and 
to the present age of the world, since after death comes the judg- 
ment (Heb. 9 : 27) and its everlasting issues of retribution (Ma£ 
25: 46). 

The last point in the series of premillennial antagonisms to the 
Bible (No. 9), viz., that Judaism, with only very slight changes, is 
to be reestablished in Jerusalem according to the literal construc- 
tion of Ezek. 40-48 chapters, I must dismiss by referring the 
reader to my extended discussion of that point in my notes on the 
passage. 

POINTS THAT ARE UTTERLY IMPROBABLB. 

There are various things in this premillennial system which 
may be profitably looked at in the light of their intrinsic and in- 
tense improbability. Thus, that when Christ said: "The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand," he actually meant that it was more 
than eighteen hundred years in the future, is very improbable. 

^That John the Baptist, preparing the way for Jesus, should 

make it the burden of nis message to proclaim, " The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand" and yet mean by this only his second coming, 
and not his first, is amazingly improbable.-^ — ^That for any or 
even all purposes of Christian life, labor, or joy, it is better for 
Christians, while in their mortal flesh, to have Christ's bodily 
presence than to have his presence revealed spiritually by the 
Blessed Comforter, is far more than merely improbable, especially 
because wo have Christ's own solemn affirmation (John lo: 7) to 

the contrary ! ^That in the millennial state there wiH be such 

a mixed population as the authors before us affirm, some whole na- 
tions in the flesh and in their sins ; then some of them converted, 
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yet still remaining in the flesh, while there will also be myriadg 
of saints risen from the dead and in their immortal bodies, living 
on this same earth at the same time, and all associating together 
— is much more like a fancy than a fact — ^is vastly improbable. 

That the immortal saints are to have unprecedented success 

in preaching the gospel to the wicked nations in the flesh, because 
they **have this treasure, not in earthly vessels but in heavenly," is 
entirely in contrast with God's plan under the present dispensa- 
tion, and is therefore violently improbable. That, in the mil- 
lennial age, the risen saints are to be ^^ rulers'^ in such a sense 
that they are "not ruled" even by Jesus Christ, is unendurably 
revolting to the Christian heart, and is far more than improbable ; 
it is and ought to be forever impossible. 

THAT THE SYSTEM CAN NOT BE TBUE. 

There are certain points of view in which it becomes most ap- 
parent that this premillennial system can not be true. Thus, 

if .Christ and his apostles had distinctly taught this doctrine, it 
must inevitably have emasculated the working forces of Christi- 
anity; must have quenched thoir hopes of any considerable suc- 
cess ; must have put the Church upon waiting rather than upon 
working for at least nearly two thousand years ! must have made 
such missionary labors as those of the apostles and primitive 
Christians an impossibility! Therefore it can not be that they 

taught this system; therefore it can not bo true. That Paiu 

understood the gospel system to hold him by the authority of his 
risen Lord to a life of waiting and not of working, can not be true. 
His whole Christian life proves it impossible. That he could have 
written or could have believed respecting the work of gospel mis- 
sions what Dr. Lord has written and seems to have bchevcd, is 
purely absurd — ^at war with every element of his ffervent, untiring 

missionary life. ^That Jesus should frown upon those of his 

servants who give their money, their prayers, their earthly com- 
forts, and even their very life to the work of "preaching the gos- 
pel to every creature," can not be true I And the system which 
culminates ultimately in sentiments so abhorrent to both piety and 
reason can not be true! A system that breaks down the confi- 
dence of God's people in the working spiritual forces of this Chris- 
tian age [mainly gospel truth made effective by tiie Holy Ghost], 
and which therefore bears with its whole power against futh in 
God for success in gospel labors, is squarely opposed to the spirit 
of the apostles and ot the primitive church — ^is fearfully adverse 
to the grand mission which Jesus indicates to his people in our 
times by both his providences and his Spirit, and therefore can not 
be true. Against this system, because legitimately firaught with- 
Buch results, I must bear my earnest protest it goes utterly 
against all the convictions of my moral nature. It is a comfort 
and a ioy to me to know that Uie Bible bears no responsibili^ 
for such a system, has no sympathy with it, and can be subomed 
to sustain it only by a strange ignoring or misconstruction of its 
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language. That error mast be a sad and fearful one which na- 
taraily strikes down the hope and the &ith of Gkni's people; 
palsies the hand of labor, chills the heart of prayer, robs the glo- 
rious missionary work of our times of all sustaining assurance of 
success, and of all the energy which Grod meant to have this as- 
surance beget and sustain. 

OKEAT POINTS OF VITAL TRUTH IGNORED. 

These premillennial authors seem to me to have utterly failed to 

apprehend some of the most vital truths. E. g.y They fail to 

apprehend the inherent adaptation of the great truths of the gos- 
pel to the human mind and their consecjuent power upon the heart 
and the life when seen in their simplicity ana taught impressively 

by the Holy Ghost. ^They strangely fail to discern the relative 

'superiority of manifested love compared with terror and fear as a 
power for subduing human hearts to penitence, since they nerpet- 
ually assume that the outburst of terrific judgments at Ghnst's 
second coming will be mightier than the tears and blood of Jesus 
to bring sinners to godly sorrow for their sins. They most re- 
markably &il to appreciate and honor the spiritual wosk of the 
Holy Ghost in the gospel age. Consequently they write and reason 
as if they ignored the very idea of Christ's presence revealed to 
the Christian heart by the Comforter (John 14: 16-18, and 16: 
13-15), and as if they had no just conception of the power of the 
Holy Ghost in presenting truth before the sinner's mind and press- 
ing it upon his conscience and his heart ^Thoy fail to under- 
stand the spirit and the work of the apostles when filled with the 
Holy Ghost. Consec|uently they fail to see the genius and aim of 
the Christian dispensation. 

To the influence of these very defective views of many vital 
truths must we ascribe the fact that these premillennial authors 
so readily acquiesce in the assumed failure of truth and of her 
great King on the world's moral battle-field during the present 
age. All must admit that such a conflict is now going on, of truth 
against error, holiness against sin, Christ against Satan. The 
marvel is that these authors staunchly maintain that, in this con- 
flict — not thus far only, but down to Christ's second coining, truth 
and holiness will make but feeble fight; error and sin are sure to 
conquer. This they hold is the inevitable issue of the struggle as 
wa^ed under the present order of things. But in the next dispen- 
sation, Jesus Christ will bring in the new forces of his awful iudg- 
ments ; and with their aid he will conquer. On the battle-field of 
fire and thunder and earthquake, and awful convulsions of great 
Nature's frame, he will come off victorious! That which love and 
tears, truth and reason, and the Holy Ghost, have failed to achieve, 
the awful terrors of Christ's second coming and the vials of his 
consuming wrath upon the guilty nations of the whole Roman 

earth, wiU accomplish. Against this doctrine that the gospel 

and the cross ana the Holv Ghost must and will to Uie end of 
time fail of moral, spiritual victory on this great battle-field of 
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human hearts, I most earnestly protest The gospel and ihe cross 
are never to be thus homiliated ; the Holy Ghost will not be thus 
dishonored! The yeir thought is abhorrent to every Christian 
feeling. If this should be me ultioiate result, the holy angels 
would cover their faces in grief and shame, and all hell would 

shout in a chorus of triumph. ^Delay of victory need ^ve us no 

solicitude, for the forces of truth may be silently but surely gather- 
ing strength ; but to fail of victory altogether — to be rorced to 
change the essential elements of man's state of probation, and 
change also the weapons of the couflict so as to put physical 
agencies fully into the foreground — ^this is deplorably humilmting, 
especially aftier the confident and most sublime predictions of victory 
which the old prophets made and sung with such thrilling rapture ! 
And what shall we say of the scheme for another system of pro- 
bation^ to come in after one resurrection and one final judgment — 
a system very unlike the present, worked by new moral forces, 
with a kind of gospel preachers unknown either to our present 
world or to our present Bible, and the whole operated amid new 
surroundings? By what license is this new moral probation for 
sinners assumed and affirmed ? How do these premillennial au- 
thors know the thincs which they teach on this point? If men 
may assume one additional probation^ unique, peculiar, supple- 
mental to the present, and (as they claim) far more efiective than 
this, why not assume also another and yet anotlier, on and on 
indefinitely? Why not enlarge the plan so as to include all the 
wicked dead ? How much wul it be safe and wise to add in Uiis 

way to the things written in the book of God ? ^The reader may 

remember that Dives proposed essentially this system, precisely 
this sort of gospel preachers (Luke 16 : 30, 31), but Jesus declined 
the proposal. 

OBJBOTIONS CONSIDERED. 

Some will consider this essay incomplete without a respectful 
notice of the main arguments adduced by the authors before us in 
support of their system. They will expect this the more because 
these authors have made great account of their respective discus- 
sions of the principles of prophetic interpretation which they claim 
to have elaboratea fully and settled on immovable founaations. 

^The necessary limits of this essay forbid an extended review 

of those discussions. It must suffice to say, in a word, that their 
capital defect lies in overlooking the fact that the writers of the 
sacred Scriptures, both the Old and the New, were Jews^ and were 
for many reasons almost entirely isolated from all other literature 
but their own. Consequently their language, their poetic concep- 
tions, their symbolic imagery, are to be interpreted, not by the 
standard of modem literature, nor even of ancient classic htera- 
ture, but by the literature of their own nation. Hebrew history, 
Hebrew poetry, Hebrew civil and religious institutions, must sup- 
ply chiefly the material for determining the sense of Uie Hebrew 
prophets, whether of the Old Testament or of the New. 
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These authors hase their system very lugely upon their con- 
Btniction of the prophecies of Daniel. These prophecies they 
have in my view egregiously misinterpreted. For the proof of this 
statement I most be allowed to refer to their writings and to my 
interpretation of that book. 

Appeal is somewhat frequently made to the words of Christ 
(Matt 24 : 14) as showing that the work of the Christian age is 
already done, and therefore its end is now yery near : " And this 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness to all the nations; and tnen shall the end come." It is 
claimed that these words refer to Christ's second coming and to 
the end of the world in its present form ; and also that the gospel 
has been already preached as a mtness to all the nations; there- 
fore, the second coming of Christ is near at hand. 

To this I reply — (1.) A preliminary question should first be set- 
tled, yiz., whether the words refer to the end of the world, or rather 
to the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the Jewish state. The 
chapter treats of both eyents ; of the fall of Jerusalem and its 
temple primarily, and for the most part in the former portion of 
the chapter ; of the end of the world and of the final judgment in 
a seconaary way as great facts of an analogous character, of which 
the former were naturally the type and illustration. The context 
of this yerse fayors its reference to the fall of Jerusalem. K so, 
it should not be assumed to apply to the end of the world without 
some substantial reason. Yet I say this for the truth's sake only, 
and not at all because I need it for the point I haye in hand. I 
haye no fear of its reference to Christ's second coming, be it only 

shown to be legitimate. For (2,^ '^The gospel of we kingdom, 

preached /or a witness to all nations^ ' implies certainly that its tes- 
timony is jusUy apprehended and fairly understood by the masses 
of mankind. To reach the true meaning of the phrase, ^' Preached 
as a witness," we need to consider that the gospel comes to us as 
testimony from God to men, certifying, witnessing certain great 
facts which reyeal his matchless loye for sinners of our race. 
Hence, when Jesus sent forth his apostles to *^ preach the gospel 
to eyery creature," he said, *^ Ye shall bo witnesses unto me unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth " (Acts 1 : 8). And Jesus him- 
self said before Pilate, "To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world that I should bear uniness unto the 
truth " (John 18 : t37). This lan^age of Jesus, therefore^ " preached 
as a witness," is fraught with nch and precious meaning. As to 
the people to whom the gospel is thus preached it means far more 
than a merely casual hearing of the name of Jesus; more than 
getting a loose, floating sense of something new, such as might be 
the case with millions who yet might haye no adequate conception 
of what the gospel is. Men who naye had a point to carry haye 
toned down tne significance of these words till almost nothiug is 
left, and they can easily make out that already, in our own age. 
*' the gospel has been preached as a witness to all the nations.' 
Tet, how can this bo reasonably assumed ? How can it bo sup- 
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posed that the millions of human beings in China, in Japan, in 
northern as well as central and southern Asia, and in the great 
central regions of Africa have had " the gospel preached to them 
as a witness ? " This language can not fitly be used of one-tenth 
part, even if it can of the twentieth part of the six hundred mill- 
ions whom wo have numbered as the heathen of our world. 

Taking this passage, then, as a prophetic statement of what must 
transpire in this world before the end shall come, we have a vast 
amount of gospel labor jet to be done. And this view of the case 
accords remarkably with the whole tenor of Old Testament proph- 
ecy. The gospel must first be preached to all the nations ; it must 
go as a witness to Grod's matchless love, and must become intelli- 
gently known as such a witness before the end can come. 

These premillennial authors rely much on two other passages 
in the Wew Testament (Acts 3: 19-21, and 2 Thess. 2: 1-8), 
claiming that they preclude the possibility of locating the conver- 
sion of the nations prior to the second advent of Uhrist The 
former of these gives the words of Peter : " Repent ye, therefore, 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord ; and 
he shall send Jesus Christ, which before was preached unto you : 
whom the heaven must receive until the times of restitution of all 
things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world be^n." Upon this passage I remark: (1.) 
^'Bestitution" is one of the pivot words of the passage. It is generally 
conceded by the best critics to mean, the bringing about again 
of a state of things existing at some previous time ; restoring to 
some former state. This noun comes from the verb which the 
disciples used TActs 1 : 6) in the question, ".Wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel?" The former state which 
Peter thinks of as by prophetic promise to come round again, 
may be either the prosperous reign of David over Israel, consid- 
ered as the Jewish type of the Messiah's kingdom, or the para- 
disaical state of Eden. Both conceptions appear in the ancient 
prophets as symbols of the state to be induced upon the earth 
under the Messiah's reign. (2.) Whatever the precise sense of 
the word "restitution" may be, it manifesdy refers to the great, 
central, prominent events foretold in Old Testament prophecy — 
" all the things which God hath spoken b^ the mouth of all the 
prophets^ Now, the point at issue in tms discussion with my 

Eremillennarian brethren ^upon this passage) is simply this: Is 
eaven to receive [and retain] Jesus tiU this restitution shall hegin^ 
or till it shcdl have ended J Is Christ to come before those proph- 
ecies begin to be accomplished, or after their accomplishment shall 
be complete? The premillennarians assume tiie tormer alterna- 
tive ; I maintain the latter. In support of my view, I claim that 
the one comprehensive theme of those prophecies is the vfork of 
the gospel age. Some of this has been lon^ since done ; more of 
it is now going on ; all of it pertains, by its very nature, to this 
age of the world, and therefore necessarily precedes the second 
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oominff of Christ Wiih most ooncorrent voice those prophecies 
foreteU the calling and conversion of the Qentiles — long since 
begun; the enlargement of Zion and<the di£Eusion of gospel li^ht 
among the nations — ^both now in progress; and the consequent joy 
and peace of those who embrace the gospel. These events con- 
stitute the staple of those prophecies, things ** spoken by all the 
holy prophets since the world beg^n/' and beyond all question 
they nave been already a long time in process, yet Christ's 
second advent is still in the future. Thererore it can not possibly 
precede the commencement of this "restitution;" and hence must 
either break in during the unfinished progress of these events, or 
occur at their close. The breaking in during their progress is 
inadmissible, for it is not the natural sense oi the language, and 
is claimed by none ; its location at the close of their fulfillment 
remains, therefore, the only legitimate construction of the nassage. 
The second passage is from Paul (2 Thess. 2 : 1-8). Some of 
the Thessaloman brethren were unpleasantly affected by the 
apprehension that Christ's personal coming was then near at hand. 
To correct this misapprehension, Paul wrote to them thus : " Now 
we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by our ^thering together unto him, that ye be not soon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spint, nor by word, 
nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand. 
Let no man deceive you by any means: for that day shaU not 
come, except there come a falling away first, and that man of sin 
be revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and ezalteth 
Mmself above all that is called God, or that is worshiped; so 
that he as Grod sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God. Remember ye not, toat, when I was ^et with you, I 
told you these things ? And now ye know what withholdeth that 
he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniqui^ 
doth already work : only he who now letteth will Ut^ until he be 
taken out of the way. And then shall that Wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his moutii, and 

shall destroy with the brightness of his coming." ^The meaning 

of this (as held by the ablest commentators) is that two great 
events must precede Christ's coming: a "fidling away," i.e., a 
somewhat general apostasy; and the appearing of "tiEie man of 
sin" — some extraordinary Antichrist Paul describes this "man 
of sin " somewhat minutely ; implies that the elements of evil were 
already at work which would some day culminate in bringing up 
this embodiment of intense wickedness, but they knew what now 
retarded his manifestation. When he should have reached the 
climax of his manifestation, the Lord would " destroy him with the 
brightness of his coming." These are the staple points of this 

passage. ^The premillennarians affirm that "tne man of sin" is 

the Papal power; that this power will stand, therefore, until Christ 
shall come in the majesty and terror of his second advent to destroy 
it and therefore there can possibly be no place for the conversion 
01 the world prior to this second advent 
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I reply: (1.) It has never been proved, and never can be, thai 
" the man oi sin " is definitely and precisely the Papal power. It 
can by no means be shown that the Papal power was then in 
existence, and already working, when Paul wrote ; it can not be 
shown that the description here drawn applies to the Papal power 
so accurately in all its points as to preclude any other application 
and necessitate this ; it can not be shown that some withholding, 
counteracting agency was then manifest and known to the Thes- 
salonian breuiren ; nor can it be shown that a wicked man, a '* son 
of perdition," corresponding to Judas, of whom these very words 
are said f John 17: 12) — a personage most distinctly described as a 
single individual (actual or ideal), is, in fact, a great ecclesiastical 
hierarchy or polity, a corrupt churct (2.) It "mil be exceedingly 
difficult to show that the Thessalonians could possibly understand 
Paul to refer to a church which should come up upon the page 
of history six hundred years after that time, or to the succession 
of its he&d men — ^not to any one man, but to many scores of men, 
coming into power one aflber another during a dozen centuries. 
(3.) I see no valid reason for assuming that the *' falling away" 
Tapostasy] was to be the prominent fact of the world's then future 
history, continuously and without interruption firom that day down 
to Clirist's second coming. Paul does not affirm this: by what 
logic can it be proved that he assumes it? Does he attempt in 
these eight verses to give an epitome of the religious histoiy of 
the world during the entire Christian age to the very end thereof 7 
(4.) The main purpose in this passage is obvious, viz., to assure 
the Thessalonian brethren that Christ's second coming was still 
remote, and was not, in the sense they had supposed, near at 
hand. But why Paul adduces precisely these intervening events 
to prove this rather than any other, who can tell? Why he 
alludes to the working of the elements of sin rather than to the 
operations of truth and of grace, as requiring time for their de- 
velopment, who knows ? I see no reason for uie opinion that he 
purposely omits any allusion to the preaching and the spread of 
the gospel because he tacitly assumes that nothing of any impor- 
tance in this line was to occur during the gospel age. In a proph- 
ecy so brief as this, in which so little is said and so much left 
unsaid, it is sheer folly to assume that things omitted are left out 
because they do not in fact belong here, or because they arc of 
inconsiderable importance compart with the points that are in- 
troduced. Such inferences are simply chimerical, unfounded. 

Holding ourselves to what is in fact said, we shall see that Paul 
apprises them that there is to be yet more anti^nism of sin 
against holiness, substantially of such sort as they had seen 
auready, and that, at some future time, how far distant he does not 
say, this antagonism would assume a surpassingly bold, defiant 
form, and would be most signally overwhelmed amid the bright- 
ness of Christ's second coming. More than this as to the date of 
this coming, or the intervening events of the world's history, ho 
saith not Why should we essay to put into his mouth what he 
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never said? (5.) The only alloeion elsewhere in prophecy to an 
apostasy, at once sudden, signal, eyentfiil, astoandine, but 
quenched with appalling majesty and terror in the awful oright- 
ness of Christfs second coming, is that given by John (Rev. 20: 
7-10). In this prophecy the agency of Satan is made specially 
prominent. The ** man of sin ' may be considered as his special 
embodiment and incaniation. But the reader will observe that 
this last terrific development of superlative wickedness follows, 
not precedes, the millennium, and therefore leaves ample scope 
before its occurrence for the triumphs of the gospel over all tne 
earth. 
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